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DISTRICT OF NEW-YORK, «o«>i«.—^ 

District Clerk* s' Office. 
Be it remembered, that on the twentieth day of June, A. D. 1826f'and 
in the fiftieth year of the Independence of the United States of America, 
H. Huntington, Jun. of the said District, hath deposited in this office the title 
of a book, the right whereof he claims as proprietor, in the words follow- 
ing, lo wit : — " A view of South America and Mexico, comprising* their 
History, the Political condition, Geography, Agriculture, Commerce, &c ' 
of the Kepublics of Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Peru, the United Pro- 
vinces of South America and Chili, with a complete History of the Revo- 
lution in each of these Independent States. Bv a citizen of the United 
States. Two volumes in one. Vol. I." In conformity to the Act of the 
Congress of the United States, entitled, " An Act for the encouragement 
of learning, by securing the copies of inaps^ charts, and books, to the au-* 
thors and proprietors ofsuch copies, during the limes therein nientidned ;", 
and also to an Act, entitled, " An Act, supplementary to an Act, entitle, 
An Act for the encouragement of learnings by secuiing the copies of maps, 
charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during tne 
times therein mentioned ; and extending the benefits thereof to the arts 
of designing, engraving, and etching historical, and other prints." 

Clerk of the Southern District of J^few-York. 
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PREFACE. 



To give some account of the revolution of the late Spanish Cokmiea in' 
Sor^ America — (a revolu^oci which has terminated so glorionslj, and is 
characterized by so many, striking and interesting events) — ia the object of 
this work. The author, or compiler, is a«<rare that the time has not yet 
arrived for composing, a complete history of these events; nor is the Uni- 
ted States the^lace for such a work to be written. The work is intended 
only as a popular sketch, or outline^ presenting jn one view all th^ is most 
valuable and interesting in the nmnerous publications on this subjeot. 
The lively interest which the citizens of th6 United States justly feel in a 
revolution, having so important an infliience on the cause of ^eedom, and 
on the destinies of the new world — ^which has brought into existence six 
independent nati<$ns, on the same continent, some of them their neigh- 
bours — seemed to require a work, presenting, in acheap and pt^ular form, 
a general and connectcod view of these important events. We are not 
wynxe that «iy similar work has appeared, akhou^ there have been nu- 
merous valuable publications, affording much information, concerning 
certalii periods of the revolution. To render a work of this description 
more complete and valuable, it was thought best to connect with i^ a com- 
pendium of the history and condition of Spanish America pre^ous to the 
revolution, and a geographical and political view of the present condition 
of the new republics. A knowledge of the geography of the country, and 
in. some measure its early history, is requisite to a correct understanding 
of the events of the^ revolution. To facilitate this knowledge, the book is 
accompaated with two maps, one of Mexico, and one oflSouth America, 
compiled fi^oih the latest and best authoriti^, and believed to be the most 
correct m&ps eiPer published of these countries. 

In the compjtationf we'have consultell and made free use, as we had oc- 
eiioion, of mdst of the ^proved works in the EngliiAi language relating to 
the subject. Among the number are Robertson's America, the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, Morse's Geography, Outline of the Revolution, Fune's^ 
Sketch of the Revolution in the United Prpvinces pf South America, Poin- 
sett's Notes on MexiiBQ, Pazo's Letters on South Americk, Hallos Travels 
in ColbBibia, Cechrane*s Colombia, Hall's Journal p.nd History of Events 
in Pern and Chili, Bland'6 and Poinsett's Statistical Report*, NUes' Wedc- 
ly Rfigister, and the North American Review. The latter patt of the 
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IV PREFACaS. 

history of the seyeral states we have derived ftcm. public doenments 
transmitted'to Congress^ attd from the public journals and periodical pub- 
lications of the daj. 

These materials have been exsmised with the most laborious research , 
and whoever considers the intrinsic difficulties of the undertaking-^the 
obscurity in which every thing relating to Spanish America has been in* 
vohred — ^the passions excited by recent events, and the misrepresentations 
they have occasioned — ^the concision of certain periods of the revolution, 
and theiact tiiat most of our information is necessarily derived through a 
difibrent language— will not expect perfect accuracy, or oriticise with se- 
verity any errors or defects with which the wOrk may justly be charge* 
able. It will also be remembered, that it is intended merely to present a 
popular view of the subject, making no pretensions to literary merit. Such 
as it is, however, it is offered to the public, with the fhll persuasion that 
no American will rise from its perusal without fb^ing a keener detesta- 
tion of tyranny, and a more lively sense of the inestimable blessings of 
freedom and peace, the happy fruits of our republican institutions, in 
wluch he participates, in common with his fellow-citizens 
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SIOETCH. 

or THE BISTORT OF 

SPANISH AMERICA; 

TO THE REVOLUTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

Effects of the discovery of America — CohmUms* first voycLse and 
discoveries — -grant of the Pope — second voyaged—fate of me first 
colony— rising of trie natives-rthey are subdued and compelled 
to pay tribute — convicts tra/nsport€d to the colony — third voyage 
ojColumbuSy in whicK he discovers the conUnent'—origin cfthe 
reparlimdentos — voyage ofAhnxo de Ojeda and Americus Ves- 
pucius— fourth voyage of Cokmybus — settlement on the Chdf of 
Darien — Vasco Ba&oa discovers the Pacific Ocean — voyage 
of Juan de Solis — conquest of Cuba — colony pUmted'^Ouma- 
na, Yucatan, and Mexico discovered. 

THE discoveiy of America forms a new and most conspi- 
cuous era in the annals of the world ; and probably no other event 
has had greater influence on the destinies of the human race. 
Its immediate effects were, to excite a spirit of discovery, of en- 
terprise, and commercial cupidity, which not only gave a new di- 
rection, but a more vigorous impulse to speculative and commer- 
cial op^^ions ; and by extending the bounds and magnifying the 
objects of navigation, a degree of interest and importance was 
conferred on thai pursuit, which it had never before possessed. 
To these eflfects succeeded the planting of colonies, which gra- 
dually gave a new aspect to the commerce of Europe, engrafted 
novel principles into the laws of nations, and in no small degree 
influenced the poUtics of almost every state in Europe ; as for a 
long period most of the contentions and wars among the principal 
powers of the old world, arose from conflicting claims and inte- 
rests in the new. New relations wer created between the pa^ 
rent state and its colonies, and between the latter and other pow- 
ers, the last of which were a source of constant jealousy, and of- 
ten disturbed the peace of nations. 

That the discovery and colonizing of a new world, several 
times as large as the continent of Europe, would produce an im- 
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6 SafETCH OF THE HISTOKlt 

portant cl^arige int!ie commercial and politlcafrdations of the 
mantiqM powers of that continent, must have been foreseen at 
the time ; but that it should have had an important moral infhi- 
ence on the character of niankind, and have been the means of 
securing their rights, estabUshing their Uberties, and exalting their 
4e|(|^iies, no one could have anticipated. On the contrary, it 
must have been supposed, that the estabtishment of distant colo- 
niesf dependent on tiie parent state, nursed hy its care, protected 
by its arms, and entirely subject to its power, would have tended ' 
to colonial oppressicm; which by strengthening the- power of 
the Sovereign, would react upon the parent state, and thus tend 
to the oppression of both. Whatever may have been the case 
with others, tins was undoubtedly true of the Spanish Colonies 
down to the period of the late revolution. Their degradation and 
oppression ahenated them from Ihe parent country, and prepared 
their mind^ to embrace the iirst opportunity to throw off the yoke 
of a distant and foreign power, which instead of conducting to- 
ward them like an aBectiotiate mother, treated them wi^ the 
jealousy, selfishness, and cruelty t>f an flnfeeling stepdame. v 

The £ngbsh colomsts in North An^rica, consisting of the per- 
secuted at home, brought with &em, to a considerable extent, the 
elements of freedom ; and many of tiie colonies obtained charters 
securing ike essential rights of self-government, and the enjoy- 
ment of dvil liberty ; so Ihat at a very early period, many scat- 
tering rays of light were shed abroad in this western hemisphere, 
which served as the dawn of that brighter day of Uberty whic^ w«^* 
now behold in its meraiian splendour. Although the English and 
Spanish systems of colonial government in America Were differ- 
ent, yet the views and policy of 'the two countries were essen- 
tially the same, and tended to the same result. This policy was 
to keep the colonies, not only dependenjt, but tributary states ; to 
monopolize their commerce, to cripple their manufactures, and ia 
all respects sjo render them contributary to the wealth and aggran- 
dizement oftlie colonizing country. In both divisions of the 
American continent this policy was more rigorously pursued as 
the colonies became more populous and wealthy, and as a jea- 
lousy and apprehension of their independence increased. This 
illiberal policy necessarily led to a separation, and has resulted 
in the independence and freedom of the greater part of America. 

Notwithstanding the vast extent of the new world, its various 
and happy climate, its magnificent rivers and mountains, its unri- 
valled fertility of soil, and capacity of sustaining a population al- 
most surpassing conception, the beneficial influence which it has 
had on the cause of civil libehy and the moral character of man, 
is infinitely niore important than all the other advantages which 
its discovery n-ill /confer on tlio world. If it had contributed to 
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OF SPANISH AMERICA. 7 

the en^veitieitt and ^egradatkni of mankind, it might erea be a 
problem whether its discovery ought to be regarded as a blessing 
or an evil; as &e eastern hemisphere is sufficiently e:rtensive for 
tiie wretched abodes of slavery. It is the glory and pride of Ame- 
rica, fmd equdly so now in two great divisions of tiiis continent, 
that it is- the land of freedom, and the asylum of the oppressed of 
all nations : that here tlie mmd, ^ well as the body of man, is 
free, and jranges at large, unrestrained, except by those baniers 
which his Maker has establisHed. 

Toward the latter part of the fifteenth century a spirit of idis- 
covery cleared in several fluropean nations, but was most con- 
spicuous in Portugal. The%nie of several successful voyages 
of discovery,- made by the Portugese, drew many enterprising 
foreigners into their service, and among the number, Christopher 
Colon, or Columbus, a subject of the republic of Genoa. At this 
time he possessed great experiehce as a navigator, which he im- 
proved by several voyages to Madeira, the Canaries, the Azores, 
and all (^er places which the Portugpiei^e had discC^vered on the 
continent of Africa, so that h^ soon became one of the most skil- 
ful navigators in Europe. ' Possessing a mind bold and inquiring, 
and stimuteited by the^pirit of enterprise and discovery which 
prevailed, Cc^umbus was ambitious to exceed the bounds which 
had limited'the' most daring and successful navigators. From 
his geographical knonHiedge, and varioiis facts wlueh he had ob- 
served during his voyages, he had for some time conceived the 
idea of finding a passage by sea to the East Indies, by sailing in 
a w^terly direction. The spices and other rich commodities 
from India, which the Venetians had introduced into Europe, by 
the trade which they had monopolized with that country, had ex- 
cited the attention and the envy of their neighbours, and rendered 
it an object of ike last importance todisy)ver a more direct route 
.over sea to that coimtry, then affording the richest commerce in 
the world. 

Haying submitted his plan of a voyage of discovery both to hi#; 
native and adopted countries, without success, he next applied to 
Spain. Ferdinand and Isabella then governed the unitea king- 
doms of Castile and Arragon. Afler having spent more than 
eight years in fi^itless endeavours, during which he had to 'con- 
tend not only with ignorance and prejudice, but with the pride of 
false knowledge ; and after experiencing the mortification of a 
second rejection of his proposals^ *just as, he was on the eve of 
leaving the country, the influence of two of his friends with the 
Que^a-procured for hjm that encouragement which his own know- 
ledge of the subject, and his long and unwearied exertions, had not 
been able to effect. * - 

Spain is entitled to but Uttie honour for having been the nftt'-^- 
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8 SKETCH OP THE IflSTORY 

under whose auspices the new world was discovered, and which, 
for two centuries and a half, contributed, in an eminent degree, to 
her aggrandizement and power. 

On the third day of August, 1492, Cplumbus, with a fleet (for 
it wias so called) of three small, weak vessels, scarcely fit for a 
voyage to the (Canary Islands, with ninety men on board, sailed 
from Cadiz on a voyage of discovery. On the 12th of October, 
a httle past midnight, the joj^ul cry of land! landj was heard ; 
the truth of which was confirmed hy the dawn of light, to the un- 
speakable joy of all.. At sunrise the boats were manned and arm- 
ed, and, with colours flying, and martial music, they approached ^ 
the shore, which was lined with a mtftitude of strange people, en- 
tirely naked, who by their attitudes and gestures,. expressed the 
surprise and astonishment with which they viewed the novel ob- 
jects before them. Columbus, in a rich dress, with a dlxtwn sword, 
was the first who stepped upon the soil of the new world, and, be- 
ing followed by his men, they all kneeled down and kissed the 
ground whtch had so Ic^ been the object of their almost hope- 
less desire. This was followed by the erection of a crucifix, be- 
fore which they prostrated themselves, and returned thanks. t9 
God for conducting their voyage to so happy an issue. The na- 
tives, although extremely timid, gathered around them, while 
these ceremonies were, performing, and gazed with silent admi- 
ration, unable to comprehend what they witnessed, and much less 
to foresee the misery and desolation which this visit of a new race 
of men was to bring upon themselves and their posterity. They 
were filled with amazement^and awe, and regarded their strange 
guests as superior beings, mid very naturally supposed that they 
were the children oi the sun, who liad deigned to visit the earth. 
The fallacy of this opinion they soon realized, and had occasion 
to regard them rather as fiends of darkness, than as angels oi 
light, sent on errands of love. 

The land discovered was one of the Bahama Islands, and was 
named, by Columbus, San Salvador, Afler exploring l^ie island, 
and discovering several others, Columbus set sail for Spain^ leav- 
ing thirty-eight of his people on the island, which he named His- 
paniola, for the protection of which a small fort had bee© erected, 
in a great measure by the industry of the natives, who, with much 
simplicity, laboured, in conjunction with their invaders, to erect 
the first instrument of their slavery. Before tbe Discoverer set 
sail on his second voyage, it was deemed necessary to obtain %, 
grant firom the Pope, who, as the head of the church, and vice- 
gerent of tlie Almighty, claimed dominion over all the kingdoms* 
of the earth. Accordingly, his holiness granted, with great form 
and solemnity, to Ferdinand and Isabella, and their successors 
for ever, all the countries inliabited by iniidels", which they had 
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OF SPANISH AMERICA. & 

discovered, or might discover, but did not undertake to bound or 
describe them, as he was ignorant not oiily of their situation, bu| 
even of their existence. To prevent, however, this grant firwn 
interfering with cwie previously made to the Crown of Portu^^ 
he directed that a line shouki be supposed to be drawn one hun- 
dred leagues to' ^e westward of the Az(»es, from pole to pole, 
and all the unknown countries, east of this .line, were given to the' 
Portuguese, and those west to tlie Bpaniards. The considera- 
tion of this grant was the propagation of Christianitj among the 
heathen nations inr the western regions, which Ferdinand engaged 
to do- Accordingly, Father Boyle, dnd several other fiiars, ac- 
companied Columbus in his second voyage, to instruct the na- 
tives in Christianity ; and those whom Columbus had carried to 
Spain, after some pains' to instruct them, were baptized; Ferdi- 
nand himself, the prince his don, and the chief persons of his 
court, standing as their godfathers. These were the first fruits 
of missionary exertions among the natives of America. The 
second expedition sailed from the Btfy of Cadiz on the 25th of 
Septejoaber, 1493, and by steering a more southerly direction than 
had been pursued in the preyious voyage, the first land discovered 
was the Caribbee, or Leeward Islands. Columbus discovered 
Dominica, Porto Rico, Ouadaloupe, Antigua, and several other 
islands in the Gulf of Mexico. Wlien he' arrived off Navidad, 
which was the name he had given to the port where he had lefl 
the garrison,- he was surprised that none €^the men appeared, as 
he expected to behold them on th^ beach, welcoming their coun- 
trymen with transports of joy. It was soon discovered that the 
fort was entirely demolished, and the tattered garments and broken 
arms around it, removed all doubts as to the melancholy fate of -^ 
the first colony, if it deserves that name, which had been planted 
in the new world. The rashness and licentiousness of the men 
brought upon them their own destruction. Alike regardless of 
their own security and^he rights of the Indians, they seized upon 
whatever they could find ; the provisions, gold, and women of the 
natives, were their prey. Roused by such insufferable wrongs, 
aiid having thrown off tiie fear of their invaders, by familiar inter- 
course V9^ them, the natives were determined t& rid themselves 
of such Ucentions intruders. 

Columbus, instead of reoccupying the same spot, chose a situ- 
ation more healthy and commodious, at the head of a capacious 
bay, where he traced out the plan of a large town, and, by the 
united labour of all hands, the houses and ramparts were in a 
^ort time so far advanced as to afford them shelter and protec- 
tion. This, which must be considered the fii^t setdement in the 
new world, the founder named Isabella, in honour of his patronnMs. 
In the commencement of it C(dumb«fs had net only to contend 
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10 SKETCH OF THE HISTORY ^ 

with the usual diiiicidties ccmnected with the plantmg of a colony 
in a distant «nd uncultivated country, hut with the'mutinous cKs- 
position of many of his followers, and the indolence pf all, greatly 
increased hy the enervating influence of a hot clinoa^e, to whicL 
they were unaccustomed. Their provisions were rapidly con- 
sumihg, and what remained were corrupted by the heat and m6ist- 
ure of a tropical chmate : the natives cultivated but httle groundf 
and had scarcely sufficient provisions for them8elves,.consequent- 
ly could not supply the wants of the Spaniards. The malignant 
disieases which prevail in the torrid zone, especially where the 
country is uncultivated, raged among them with great violence. 
Murmurs and complaints arose against Columbus and those who 
' accompanied him in his former voyage, - Th^were accused of 
- having allured their countrjrmen to attempt a settlement in a land, 
which they had reprejsented as a terrestrial paradise, but inreahty 
barbarous- and inhospitablje, where they must inevitably perish by 
famino^ or by unknown diseases.. By his unwearied exertions 
and pnidefit measives, Columbus succeeded so far in j-estoring 
concord, as to be able to leave the island in pursuit of further dis- 
coveries. During a tedious vo3rage of five months, attended wi^ 
^evsery hardship and peril, he made no discovery of importance, 
except the island of Jamaica. He left the command of the infant 
colony to his brother, Don Diego, with the assistance of a coun- 
cil of officers ; but no sooner had he left the harbour, than the 
soldiers dispersed over* the island in small parties, lived upon the 
natives, wasted their provisions, seized their women, and treated 
that inoffensive race with all the insolence of mihtary oppression. 
The natives silently submitted to these oppressions for a consider- 
able time, hoping that their im^ers would Ipave their country ; 
but discovering Siat they had not come to visit the island, but t<^ 
settle in it, they perceived that their oppressions would never be 
terminated but by expelling their cruel invaders. Roused by a 
common danger, and driven almost to despemtion, all the caciques, ' 
or chiefs of the island, except Guacanahari, who 'from the first 
had been the friend of the Spaniards, united, and brought into the 
field, according to the Spanish accounts, a force of one hundred 
thousand men. Their arms were clubs, sticks of wood hardened 
in the fire, and arrows pointed with bones or flints. 

Fortunately for the Spaniards, Columbus returned just at this 
crisis, and his presence, and the impending danger, restored au- 
thority and produced union. But two-thirds of the original num- 
ber had died, and many of those who survived were incapable of 
service, so that two hundred foot and twenty horses were all that 
could take the field. To this force was united one'of a novel 
kind, consisting of twenty large bull-dogs, but perhaps not the 
least efficient against timid and naked Indians, With great sim- 
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OF SPANISH AMERICA. 11 

plicity the natives collected in a large plain, instead of attemptmg 
to (tow ike Spaniards into the fastnesses and defiles-of the moun- 
tiins. Alaimed by the noise and havock of firearms, the impetn" 
esity of the cavalry, and the furious assaults of ferocious dogs, 
the natives were instantly filled widi consternation, and threw 
down their arms and fled. Many were slam, 'and a much greater 
number taken prisoners, and rediKied to a state of servitude. From 
this moment' they abandoned themselves to despair, and relin- 
quired all thoughts of resisting men whom they regarded as in- 
vincible. In a few days the Spaniards marched over the whole 
bland, and subjected it to their government, without further op- 
position. The natives were treated as^ a conquered people, and 
a tiibute imposed upon all persons above the age of fourteen 
yeaiis. In the districts where gold was foimd, each person was 
obliged to pay quarterly as much gold dust as filled a hawk's bill, 
and in otiier parts of the island twenty-five pounds of cotton were 
demanded. These unjust and rigorous measures Columbus, con- 
traiy to his own incliiiatiotis Mid his original plan of government, 
was constrained to adopt, to satisfy the rapacity of the Spanish 
court, and counteract the machinations of his enemies, who were 
constantly intrigumg to destroy him. This was the first regular 
tax imposed on the natives, and was the origin of that system of 
exaction of tribute, or a capitation tax, from the natives, which 
Spain ever after maintained with the most intolerable oppression* 

The settlement in Hispaniola was the parent, and served as the 
model of all the other Spanish settlements in America. Colum- 
bus, having returned to Spain, a more regular plan for the colony 
was adopted, and a large body of settlers was sent out, consisting 
of husbandmen, artisans, and workmen skilled in the various arts 
of digging and working mines, and refining the precious metals, 
togeSier with a suitable number of women. AJl these emigrants 
were, for a certain number of years, to be supported and paid by 
the Spanish government. With these prudent and judicious regu- 
lations, Columbus proposed one of a most pernicious nature, which 
was the transportation, to the colony, of certain convicts, who had 
usually been sent to the galleys. This fatal expedient, inconsi- 
derately proposed, was, with as little consideration, adopted, and 
the prisons of Spain were drained to recruit the colony. This ab- 
surd and cruel measure of emptying their jails into their colonies, 
was not only continued by Spain, but imitated by Great Britain, 
and in both.continenta held no unimportant station in the cata- 
logue of colonial grievanpes against the mother country. 

In the third voyage made by Columbus, he sailed further to Hke 
south, and the first land he discovered was the island of Trinidad, 
on the coast of Guiana, near the mouth of the Oronoco. Colum- 
bus having become involved among thos« adverse currents and 
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12 SKETCH OP THE HISTORY 

tempestuous ivayes, produced t>7 the body of wa^r which this ri- 
ver rolls into' the ocean, with difficulty escaped through a narrow 
strait He, however, very justly concluded, that a river of such 
vlfast magnitude could not flow firom an island, as it must require a 
country of ^eat extent to supply so large a body of water, and 
.consequently felt persuaded that he had at length discovered the 
continent which had so long b^n the supreme object of his hopes 
and wishes. He directed his course to the west, along the coast 
of the province of Cumana ; landed at several places, and had 
some intercourse with the inhabitants, who he found resembled 
those of Hispaniola, although'possessed of a better understand- 
ing, and more courage. 

When Columbus arrived at Hispaniola he found the colony in 
an unprosperous and distracted state. After his.departure,^his 
brother, in pursuance of his advice, removed the colony from Isa- 
bella to a more eligible situation on the opposite sideof the island, 
and laid the foundation of the present town of St Domingo, 
which, for a long period, remained the most considerable £uro«t 
pean settlement in America> and was the seat of the supreme 
courts in the Spanish dominions. A war with the natives broke 
out, and whilst Diego Columbus was employed against them in 
the field, his attention was arrested by a most alarming mutiny 
among the Spaniards, which threatened the ruin of the colony. 
Columbus, by a reasonable ofier of pardon, and other judicious 
measures, succeeded in alla3dng the spirit of sedition, and induced 

> tiie malecontents to return to their duty. To effect this object, 
however, he was obliged so far to yield to the demsmds of the iftu- 
tineers, as to agree to grant to them allotments of land in different 
parts of the island, with the right to the servitude of the native^ 
settled on the same, so far as tiiat they were to cultivate a certain 
portion of ground for the use of their new masters, which was to 
be in lieu of the tribute that hasud been imposed on them. . This 
regulation was the germ of the system of Reparlvniento8y or dis- 

jitribution and servitude of the natives, which was established 
throughout the Spanish dominions in America. This plan of do- 
mestic servitude was founded on the same principles with the feu- 
dal system, so far as that applied to villiens or serfs, who p^orm- 
ed the most degrading services, were ^tached to the soil, and 
were transferable with it. It reduced a large proportion of the 
natives in all the Spanish dominions to the most humiliating ser- 
vitude, and subjected them to grievous andintolerable <^pre88i<ms. 
It is one of the sources from whence have flowed the tears of an 
oi^ressed people, in such profusion, as if collected into one chan- 
nel, would almost swell to a, flood the vast rivers which flow 
through their country. 
In the year 1500, Alonco de Ojeda, a gallant officer, who had 
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accompanied Columbus in hie second voyage, sailed on an expcv- 
dition to America, with four ships, which had been equipped by tiie 
merchants of Seville, and was accompanied by Americus Yespu- 
cius, a gentleman of Florence. Having obtained a chart of Co* 
lumbus' last voyage, Ojeda servilely followed in the same track, 
and arrived on the coast of Paria. He sailed to the west as far 
as the Cape de Yela, and traversed the coast a considerable ex- 
tent beyond where Cohunbus had touched, and returned by way 
of Hispaniola to Spain. 

Americus, oii his return, wrote an account of the voyage and 
discoveries, and framed his narrative with so much art and ad- 
dress, as to secure to himself the credit and glory of having first 
discovered the continent in the New World. The novelty of the 
work, being the first publication concerning the discoveries which 
had been made in the Western World, and the amusing history 
which he gave of the voyage and adventures, obtained for it a ra- 
pid and extensive circulation, and spread the fame of the author 
over Europe. This bold attempt to assume the merit and glory 
which belonged to another, by an unaccountable caprice has been 
suffered to succeed, and, by the universal consent of nations, the 
name of .^mmco^has been bestowed on the New World. 

During the fourth voyage made by Columbus he discovered 
the Island of Guiana,, and the coast of the Continent from Cape 
Gracias a Dies to a harbour, which, from its beauty and security, 
he called Porto Bello. He went ashore at various places, and 
penetrated into the country, but searched in vain for the strait that 
he had long been attemptmg to discover, which he supposed led 
into an unknown ocean. He was so charmed with the fertility of 
the country, and the specimens of gold found on the natives, that 
he determined to plant a small colony under the command of his 
brother, in the province of Verague. But the insolence and ra- 
pacity of his men provoked the natives, who were a more warliHe 
race than those of the Islands, to take up arms against the Spa- 
niards, part of whom were kiUed, and the rest obUged to seek 
safety by abandoning the station. 

This was the first repulse the Spaniards had received from the 
natives, and deprived Columbus of the honour of planting the 
first colony*^n the continent of America. 

From the first discovery of the continent by Columbus, ten 
years elapsdd before the Spaniards had made a settlement in an^ 
part of it ; but in the year 1509, two expeditions were fitted out 
&f this purpose, by individual enterprise ; one under the com- 
mand of Ojeda, aiwl the other under Nicuessa ; the former con- 
sisted of thjree vessels and three hundred men, and the latter of 
six vessels and seven hundred men. A grant or patent was give» 
to Ojeda, of the country firom Cape de Vela to the Gulf of Da- 
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rien ; and to Nicuessa, from thence^o Cape Gracias a Dios, with 
the power of planting colonies and establishing a government. 

These adventurers were instructed to acquaint the natives with 
the primary articles of Christianity, and particularly to inform them 
of the supreme jurisdiction^of the Pope, and of the grant which 
he had nmde of their country to the lung of Spain ; and then to 
require them to embrace Christianity, and to. acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Spanish sovereign ; and in case the natives did not 
comply with these requirements, they were told it would be lawful 
to attack them with fire and sword, exterminate them, and reduce 
their wives and children to servitude, or compel them to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Church and of the Spanish monarch. 
This very wise and reasonable mode of taking possession of the 
country, was prescribed by the most eminent lawyers and divines 
in Spain. Both of these attempts failed, and nearly all engaged 
in them, with two considerable reinforcements from St. Domin- 
go, perished within one year. The aborigines were fierce and 
warlike, and manifested tiie most implacable enmity toward them ; 
they used arrows dipped in poison, so noxioils that almost every 
wound was followed by death. Seventy of the Spaniards were 
killed in one engagement. What few survived settled at Santa 
Maria, on the C5u& of Darien, under Vasco Balboa, whose ex- 
traordinary courage in the most trying emergencies, secured to 
him the confidence of his countrymen, and the rank of their lead- 
er. This was not the only bold adventurer afterward distinguished 
for daring exploits and splendid undertakings, that was engaged 
in thi& unfortunate enterprise. The celebrated Francisco Pi- 
zarro was one of Ojeda's party, and in this school of adversity 
and hardships qualified himself for the wonderful achievements 
which he subsequently performed. Fernando Cortes was at first 
engaged in this enterprise ; but being taken sick at St. Domingo 
before the expedition sailed, he was lefl behind, and his life spared 
for more daring and successful undertakings. 

Balboa made frequent incursions into the country, and subdued 
several of the caciques ; and being informed by the natives that 
at the distance of many suns to the south there was another 
ocean, where gold was so common that the inhabitants made their 
common utensils of tliat metal, he concluded that this ocean was 
ike one for which Columbus had so long searched in yain, and 
liliat it afforded a direct communication to the East Indies. With 
one hundred and ninety men, a part of which he had obtained from 
Hispaniola, he undertook the bold expedition of crossing over the 
isthmus which connects North and South Anierica, without any 
knowledge of the extent or nature of the country, or any guides 
but natives, on whose fidelity he could not safely rely. 

"alboa §et out on this expedition on the furst of September, 
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1513 : suid after twenty-five days of incredible hardships, in pass- 
ing over a country abounding in mountains, rivers, and swamps, 
and filled with hostile tribes, fi'om the summit of a mountain he 
beheld the Pacific Ocean, stretching in endless extent before him. 
He hurried toward it, and rushed into the briny waves to his mid- 
dle, with his sword and buckler, and in a transport of joy to<^ 
possession of that vast ocean in the name of his sovereign, and 
swore to defend it with his arms against all his enemies. He 
named this part of the Southern Ocean the Gulf of St Michaeli 
which it has ever since^retained. Balboa learnt fi'om the natives 
that pearl oysters abounded in the sea he had discovered, and that 
tnere was a very opulent country, where the inhabitants were 
more' civilized, which lay to the south ; but not thinking it pru- 
dent to go in search of it with his small and exhausted party, he 
returned to Santa Maria ; and embraced the first opportunity to 
communicate his discoveries to the Spanish government, and re- 
quested a reinforcement of one thousand men, to conquer the 
country he had discovered. But disregarding Balboa's important 
services, the king sent out an expedition, and appointed Pedra- 
rias Davila governor of Darien. By his incapacity and miscon- 
duct he nearly destroyed the colony ; and from his envy and jea- 
lousy of Balboa, he caused'him to be arrested, just as he was on 
the eye of setting out' on an e^medition to the South Sea, and af- 
ter a mock trial, to be executedf. This cruel murder of the most 
able and successfiil adventurer and comnmnder the Spaniards had 
in America, not only passed without censure, but the tyrsnt was 
continued at the head of the colony. Soon after this he obtained 
permission, and removed the colony to Panama, on the opposite 
side of the Isthmus. The object of this lYas to obtain a more 
healthful situation. The new location of. the colony greatly faci- 
litated the subsequent discoveries and conquests in the Southern 
Ocean. 

In the year 1515, Juan de Solis, who was deemed one of the 
most skilful navigators in Spain, commanded an expedition to 
America, and sailing along the coast of the Southern Continent, 
on the first day of January the following year, he discovered a 
river which he named Rio Janeiro, from the day on which it was 
discovered. He continued along the coast, and discovered a spa- • 
cious bay, which proved to be the mouth of the Rio de Plata, one ' 
of the great rivers of the Southern Continent. 

He sdvanced up the bay, and having landed with the intention 
of penetrating into the country, De Solis and several of his men 
were slain by the natives, their bodies cut in pieces, roasted and 
eaten in sight of the ships. The loss of the commander occa- 
sioned the return of the expedition without making any furtlier 
discoveries. 
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Diego Yelasques, in 151 1, commanded an expedition from His* 
paniola, against the Island of Cuba, cuid with a force of three 
hundred men, he conquered an Island of seven hundred miles in 
length, filled with inhabitants ; and from his prudent administra- 
tion it became one of the most flourishing of the Spanish settle- 
ments. A colony was planted in Cumaha by Las Casas, an eccle- 
siastic, who, deeply affected with the miserable servitude to ii^ch 
the natives were reduced, had long exerted himself for the meUo- 
ration of their unhappy condition. This colony was commenced 
for this laudable purpose ; but the Indians having been treated 
with such injustice and cruelty, and being in the highest state of 
exasperation against the Spaniards, in a secret but ferocious man<* 
ner attacked the colony, cut off a part of them, and compelled the 
rest to fly in consternation to the Island of Cubagua. The ex- 
pulsion of this colony was in the year 1531. An expedition was 
fitted out from Cuba, under Francisco Cordova, and steering in a 
westerly direction, they discovered a peninsula projecting from 
the continent, which he named YucattUi, which it has ever since 
retained. 

The natives were more civilized and warlike ; they surprised 
and attacked the Spaniards with courage, and, in consequence of 
their hostile disposition, no attempt was made to effect a settle- 
ment. Proceeding to the west, and continuing in sight of the 
coast, in sixteen days they arrived at Campeachy. Cordova havmg 
landed with ids men to procure water, the natives rushed upon 
them in such numbers, and with such impetuosity, that forty-seven 
of the Spaniards were killed, and nearly every man wounded, so 
that it was with difficulty they regained their ships. Notwith- 
standing the disastrous result of this expedition, a new one was 
soon after fitted out from Cuba under Juan de Grijalva, who, pro- 
ceeding further west than Cordova, sailed along the coast of a 
fertile and delightful country, and with much surprise and admira- 
tion witnessed the villages which lay scattered along the shore ; 
they discovered stone houses, which at a distance appeared white 
and lofty ; they even imagined they saw cities with towers and 
pinnacles ; and one of the sailors observing that the country re- 
sembled Spain, Grijalva gave it the name of New Spain, which- 
was received with universal applause. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that this extensive and interesting portion of America has 
retained the name ever since, or at least to the extinction of the 
authcHity of Spain over it. 

Continuing his course to the west, Grijalva touched at several 
places, and at one Island wfuch he called Uloa, and firom thence 
proceeded along the coafit as far as the river Tampico, and then 
retwned to Culm. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Eamedition agmnst Mexico under Cortes — lands at St, Juan de 
tiloa — -first intermep) with the natives—-they offer rich presents 
to the Spaniards^Cortes establishes a council of magistrates, 
and commences the town of Vera Cruz — he destroys his ships-— 
marches for Mexico — is opposed by the Tlascalans, who are de- 
feated and sue for peOce-'-slaughter of the inhabitants at Cho- 
IvHa — Spaniards approach the capital-^first interview with the 
sovereign — Cortes gets possession of Montezuma, and governs 
the empire in his name — the governor of Cuba sends an expedi" 
tion against Cortes — Mexicans revolt, and a dreadful contest en- 
sues — Montezun^ killed — Spaniards retire and suffer greaily — 
a^ition in thevaUey ofOtumba — Cortes receives re-enforcements^--- 
marches for Mexico — commences the siege — Guatinwzin taken 
— the ci^ surrenders-^Guatimozin tortured to compel him to 
discover his treasurer-discoveries of Magellan — Cortes rebuilds 
Mexico — the natives revolt — their caciques and nobles put to 
death. 

HITHERTO the Spaniards had done little more than to en- 
large their discoveries upon the continent of America ; from the 
coast of Florida north, they had touched at different places, as far 
as 35° S. of the equator ; they had visited most of ihe islands in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and off the coast of the main land, and had 
discovered the great Southern Ocean, which opened extensive 
prospects and unbounded expectations in that quarter. 

But although the settlements at Hispaniola and Cuba had be- 
come considerably flourishing and important, ^d afforded great 
facilities for enterprises on the continent^ no colony had been 
maintained there, except the feeble and languishing one at Darien, 
and nothing had been attempted toward the conquest of the ex- 
tensive country which had been discovered. The ferocity ani 
courage of the natives, with the other obstacles attending such aji 
enterprise, had discouraged the adventurers who had explored the 
continent, and they returned contented with the discoveries they 
had made, and the taking possession of the country, without at- 
tempting to maintain any footiiold in it. This was the state of 
Spanish affairs in America m the year 1518, twenty-six years after 
the discovery of the country by Columbus. But at this period a 
new era commenced, and the astonishing genius, and almost in- * 
Credible exertions of one man, conquered a powerful and pt>pu^ 
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lous nadon, which, compared with those tribes with which the 
Spaniards had hitherto been acquainted, were a civilized people, 
understanding die arts of life, and were settled in towns, villages, 
and even large and populous cities. ^ 

Intelligence of the important discoveries made by Grijalva, 
was no sooner communicated to Yelasques, than, prompted by 
ambition, he conceived the plan of fitting out a large armament 
for the conquest and occupation of the country ; and so great was 
his ardour, that without waiting for the authority of his sovereign, 
or the return of Grijalva, the expedition was prepared and ready 
to sail about the time the latter entered the port of St Jago de 
Cuba. Yelasques was ambitious of the glory which he expected 
would attend die expedition, yet being sensible that he had nei- 
ther the courage nor capacity to command it himself, he was 
greatly emban-assed in selecting a person who suited his views ; 
as he wanted a man of sufficient courage, talents, find experience 
to command, but who at the same time would be a passive in- 
strument in his hands. It was with no small difficulty a man of 
this description could be found, as those possessing the requisite 
abilities had too much spirit to be the creature of a jealous and 
capricious master. At length two of the secretaries of Yelas- 
ques recommended Fernando Cortes, as a man suitable for his 
purpose ; and, happily for his country, but fatally for himself, he 
immediately fell in with the proposition. Yelasques beheved that 
Cortes possessed courage and talents for conunand, united with a 
bold and adventurous spirit, and that his humble condition would 
keep him dependent on his will, and prevent his aspiring at in- 
dependence. Cortes was one of the adventurers who came out 
to Hispaniola in the year 1504, when the island was under the 
governorship of Ovando, who was a kinsman of his ; from which 
circumstance he was immediately employed in several lucrative 
and honourable stations ; but not being satisfied vrith these, he 
accompanied Yelasques in his expedition to Cuba ; and distin- 
guished himself in the conquest of that island. Cortes received 
his commission with the wannest gratitude, and erecting his stand- 
ard before his own house, be immediately assumed the ensigns of 
his new dignity. 

His ext^rdinaiy talents and activity were at once brought in- 
to requisition, and so great and unremitted were his exertions in 
forwarding the expedition, that he sailed from St Jago de Cuba 
on the eighteenth day of November, in the year 1518, a short 
time after he received his commission. Cortes proceeded to 
Trinidad, a small settiement on the same side of the island, where 
he was joined by several adventurers, and received a supply of 
provisions and iniHtary stores. Yelasques, who had been jealous 
of Cortes before be sailed, was coafirmed in his su^icions of his 
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fidelity as soon as he was no longer in his power, and immediate- 
ly despatched orders to Trinidad to deprive him of his commis- 
don. But he had already acquired the confidence of his officers 
and men in such a degree as to he ahle to intimidate the chief ma- 
gistrate of the place, and depart without molestation. From this 
place Cortes sailed to the Havana, where he obtained more re- 
cruits and additional suppUes. Yelasques, irritated and mortified 
at the fiiiiure of his first attempt to deprive Cortes of his commis- 
aon, despatched a confidential friend to this place, with peremp- 
tory orders to Pedro Barba, his lieutenant-governor in that colo- 
ny, instantly to arrest Cortes, and send him, under a strong guard, 
a prisoner to St Jago, and to countermand the sailing of the fleet 
Cortes having obtained information of the designs of Yelasques, 
before his messenger arrived, immediately took measures to counr 
teract them. ' He ordered such of his officers as he knew to be 
particularly attached to the governor, on some service abroad, 
and then acquainted the men of the unreasonable jealousy of the 
governor, and with his intention to deprive him of his command, 
and arres^he progress of the armament. The officers and men 
were equally astonished and indignant at the conduct of the go- > 
vemor, and with one vojce beseeched Cortes not to deprive them 
of a leader in whom they all had such confidence, and offered to 
shed the last drop of their blood to maintain his authority. 

This was the result expected by Cortes, and was highly grati- 
fying to his ambition. In reply, he informed his men that he 
would never desert soldiers who had given such signal proofs of 
attachment, and promised instantly to conduct them to that rich 
country winch had been so long the object of their hopes and 
wishes. Every thing was now ready for their departure. 

The fleet consisted of eleven vessels, one of a hundred tons, 
three of seveiity or eighty, and the residue small open barks. 
There were on board five hundred and eight soldiers, and one 
hundred and nine *^«amen and artificers, making in all six hun- 
dred and seventeen men. A part of the men had firearms, the 
rest crossbows, swords and spears. They had only sixteen horses, 
and ten small fieldpieces. With this force Cortes was about to 
commence war, with a view of conquest, upon a nation whose 
dominions were more extensive than all the kingdoms subject to 
the Spanish crown, and which was filled with people considerably 
advanced in civilization. Although this expedition was under- 
taken for the purpose of aggression, and for plimder and conquest, 
yet so strange and blind is religious fanaticisn^ that with these 
objects were blended the propagation of Christianity; and upon 
the Spanish standards a large cross was displayed, with ^lis in- 
icription: *^Let U8 follow Im croUy for undtr this sigu we $hM 
conquer P* 
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The expedition touched at the several places' which had been 
visited by Grijalva, and continued its course to the westward undl 
it arrived at St Juan de Uloa, where a large canoe, filled with 
people, two of whom appeared to be persons of distinction, ajj^ 
preached the fleet with signs of fnendship. and came on board 
without any S3rmp«bms of fear or entrust By means of a female 
Indian, who had previously been taken on board, and was after- 
ward known by the name of Donna Marina, and who understood 
the Aztec, or Mexican language, Cortes ascertained that the two 
persons of distinction were deputies despatched by the two ga- 
vemors of the province, and that tiiey acknowledged the authority 
of a great monarch, whom they called Montezuma, who ^as 
sovereign of the whole country ; and that they were sent to in- 
-quire what his object was in visiting their shores, and to offer him 
any assistance he might stand in need of, in order to continue his 
voyBge. Cortes informed them that he had visited their country 
with no other than the most friendly intentions, and fbr an object 
of very great importance to their king and country. The next 
morning, without waiting an answer, the Spaniards laiyled ; and 
the natives, like the man who warmed the frozen sflhke, which, 
reviving, bit his child to death, assisted th^m with great alacrity, 
Kttle suspecting that they were introducing into their peacefid bor- 
ders the invaders and despoilers of their country. In the course 
of the day Teutile and Pilpatoe, the two governors of the province, 
entered die camp of Cortes, with a numerous retinue, and were 
received with much ceremony, and apparent respect Cortes in- 
formed them that he came as simbassador from Don Carlos, king 
of Castile, the most powerful monarch of the East, and that the 
object of his embassy was . of such vast moment, that he could 
communicate it to no one but Moiltezuma himself, and therefore 
requested that they would conduct him into the presence of the 
emperor. The Mexican officers were astonished at so extraor- 
dinary a proposition, and attempted to dissuade Cortes from it ; 
but he insisted upon a comphance with his request, in a peremp- 
tory and almost authoritative manner. In the mean time, he ob- 
served some of the natives delineating, on white cotton cloth, 
figures of the ships, horses, artillery, soldiers, firearms, and other 
objects which attracted their attention ; and being informed that 
these were to be conveyed to Montezuma, he wished to fill their 
emperor with the greatest possible awe of the irresistible power 
of his strange guests. He instantiy ordered the troops formed in 
order of battie; various martial movements and evolutions were i 
performed ; the horse exhibited a specimen of their agiUty and 
impetuosity; and the fieldpieces were discharged into tiie wood, 
wUch made dreadful havock among the trees. The Mexicans 
looked on in silent amazementi until the cannou were fii^d when 
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some fled) others fell t>n the ground, and all were filled with con- 
sternation and dismay ; and were confounded at the sight of men 
who seemed to oommand the thunder of heaven, and whose power 
appeared so nearly to resemble that of the Great Spirit. 

Messengers were immediately despatched to Montezuma, and 
returned in a few days, although Mexico, where he resided, was 
one hundred and eighty miles from St. Juan de Uloa, where Cor- 
tes was. This despatcji Was in consequence of an improvement 
in police, which had not then been introduced mto Europe ; cou- 
riers were stationed at given distances along the principal roads, 
and being trained to the business, they conveyed inteUigence 
with great despatch. Teutile and Pilpatoe were empowered to 
dehver the answer of tiieir m£ister to Cortes ; but previous to 
which, agreeably to their instructions, and with the mistaken hope 
of concihating his favour, they offered to him the presents which 
had been sent by the emperor. These were introduced with 
great teremony, by a train of one hundred Indians, each loaded 
with the presents of his sovereign : they were deposited on mats 
so placed as to show tliem to Qie greatest advantage, and con- 
sisted of the manufactures of the country, such as fine cotton 
stu&, so splendid as to resemble rich silks ; pictures of animals, 
and other national objects, formed of feathers of various hues, 
with such wonderful art and skill, as to rival the works of the pen- 
cil : but what most attracted the attention of the Spaniards, whose 
avidity for the precious metals knew no bounds, was the manu- 
factures of gold and silver. Among the bracelets, collars, rings, 
and trinkets of gold, were two large plates of a circular form, one 
of massive gold, representing the sun, the other of silver, an em- 
blem of the moon. These specimens of the riches of the coun- 
try, instead of conciliating the favour of the Spaniards, and in- 
ducing them to quit the country, had the effect of oil cast upon 
fire, with the view to extinguish it ; they inflamed their cupi- 
dity for gold to such a pitch, that they could hardly be restrain- 
ed in their ardour to become masters of a country affording such 
riches. These splendid presents were received by Cortes with 
great respect for the monarch whose hberality bestowed them* 
This gave courage to the Mexican olSicers, who informed Cortes, 
that though Montezuma wished him to accept these presents, as 
a token o^his respect, yet he could not consent to have him ap- 
proach, with an armed force, nearer to his capital, or remain any 
longer in his dominions. '< Inform your master," said Cortes, in 
a perempU^ tone, '< that I insist on my first demand, and that 
I cannot return, without disgrace, until I have had an interview 
with the sovereign, whom I was sent to visit in the name of my 
king.'' The Mexicans were astonished at this boldness, as they 
had been accustomed to see the will of their monarch obeyed in 
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the most implicit mamier. They requested time to send to the 
emperor once more, with which request the Spanish general 
complied. 

The Mexican monarch and his counsellors were greatly em- 
barrassed and alarmed, and knew not what measures to suiopt to 
expel from their country such hold and troublesome intruders. 
Their fears were increased by the influence of superstition, there 
having long prevailed a tradition that tHeir country would be in- 
vaded and overrun by a formidable race of men, who would come 
from the regions toward the rising of the sun. Montezuma, and 
his advisers, dreading the consequences of involving their coun 
try in war with enemies who seemed to be of a higher order oi 
beings, and to command and direct the elements-, sent to Cortes 
a more positive conmiand to leave the couiKry, and most prepos 
terously accompanied this with a rich present, which rendered 
the Spaniards the more bent on becoming masters of a country 
that appeared to be filled with the precious metals. When Teu- 
tile delivered the ultimatum of his sovereign, together with the 
rich presents, and Cortes again insisted on his demand of seeing 
the emperor, the Mexican abruptly turned and left the camp, with 
looks and gestures which plainly showed that his astonishment 
was not greater than his indignation, at the boldness and insolence 
of the Spanish general. This terminated all friendly intercourse 
between the natives and the Spaniards, and hostilities were im- 
mediately expected. At this crisis the situation of Cortes was 
rendered more alarming by disaffection among ,his men, which 
had been produced by the danger of their situation, and the exer- 
tions of some of the officers, who were friendly to Velasques. 
Diego de Ordaz, the leader of the malecontents, presented a re- 
monstrance to Cortes demanding, with great baldness, to be con- 
ducted immediately back to Cuba. Cortes listened with atten- 
tion to the remonstrance, and, in compUance with it, immediately 
gave orders for the fleet to be in readiness to sail the next day. 
This was no sooner known than it produced the efiect Cortes had 
foreseen. The whole camp was in confusion, and almost in mu- 
tiny. Al) demanded to see their leader; and when Cortes ap- 
peared, they asked whether it was worthy CastiUan courage to be 
daunted by the flrst appearance of danger, and to fly before the 
enemy appeared. They insisted on pursuing the enterprise, the 
value of which had vastly increased from what they had seen, and 
declared that they would follow him with alacrity through every 
danger, to the possession and conquest of those rich countries^ I 
of which they had seen such satisfactory evidence. Cortes, de- 
lighted with their ardour, declared that his views were the same 
as their own, but that he had given the order to re-embark from a, 
belief that it was the wish of all ; but being hiqppy to learn that 
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they were ammated with so'noble a spirit, he would resume the 
plan he had at first conceived, which was the establishment of a 
setdement on the seacoast, and then to penetrate into the heart 
of the country ; and h« had no doubt but that he could conduct 
them in a career of victory which would redound to their glory, 
and establish tiieir fortune. 

As the fii^t step toward planting a colony, Cortes assembled 
the principal men of his party, who proceeded to elect a council 
of magistrates, in whom its government was to be vested. The 
magistrates chosen were called by the official names which ex- 
isted in Spain, and were to exercise the same jurisdiction ; and 
all of them were^the devoted friends of Cortes. The council was 
immediately assembled, wheiv Cortes appeared before them with 
the most profound respect, and, addressing the new tribunal, he 
informed tiiem that, as the sovereign c^ the country had already 
shown a hostile disposition, the security of the colony depended 
upon military force, and that on subordination and discipline : and 
as his commission, received from the governor of Cuba, had long 
since been revoked, his authority might be questionable : he 
therefore resigned his commission, and observed, that though he 
had been accustomed to command, yet he should cheerfully obey 
whomsoever they might see fit to place at the head of afiairs. As 
he had arranged this matter with his friends in the council, the 
resignation of Cortex was accepted, and immediately he was 
chos^i, by their unanimous voice, captain-general of the army, 
and chief justice of the colony : his commission was made out in 
the king's name, with the most ample powers, and was to con- 
tinue in force until the rojral pleasure might be ascertained. Be- 
fore accepting this appointment, the troops were consulted, and 
they unanimously conimned the choice, and the air resounded 
with Cortes' name, and all swore to shed the last drop of their 
blood in support of his authority. Some of the adherents of Ve- 
lasques exclaimed against these illegal proceedings, but Cortes, 
by a prompt exetcise of authority, and by arresting and putting 
in chains several of the leaders of tlie malecontents, suppressed a 
faction which, had it not been timely checked, might have endan- 
gered all his hopes. Cortes was now placed in a situation which 
he had long desired, having rendered himself entirely indepen- 
dent of tiie governor of Cuba. 

Having employed some of his cheers to survey the coast, h« 
resolved to remove about forty miles to 'the northward, where 
Aere was a more commodious harbour, the soil more fertile, and 
in other respects a more eligible spot for a settlement. He imme- 
dialely marked out the ground for a town, and as avarice and re- 
ligums fanaticism were tlie two principles which governed th« 
Coaduct jf all tho^ Spanish adventor^^in America, he named the 
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town ViUaricaj de la Vera Cruz — Hie rich town of the true cross* 
Huts were ordered to be erected, which might afford a shelter ; 
these were to be surrounded by fortifications, and works of suffi- 
cient strength to afford security from the attacks of the natives ; 
and by the united exertions of officers and men, Cortes himselT 
setting an example of industry and perseverance, and with the as- 
sistance of the natives, the works weVe forwarded iVith astonish- 
ing rapidity. In proceeding to this place thd Spaniards had pass-^ 
ed through the country of Zempoalla, and Jiad an interview with 
several of the caciques of that nation, and learnt, with much sa- 
tisfaction, that they were unfriendly to Montezuma, and anxious 
to throw off his yoke ; he also learnt many partieulars concerning 
that monarch ; fiiat he was a great tyrant, a^d oppressed his sub- 
jects ; that he had conquered some provinces, and ruined others, 
by excessive exactions. 

Whilst employed in erecting the town, the caciques of Zenfi- 
poalla, and of Quiabislan, frequently visited them, which gave 
Cortes an opportunity to raise their conceptions of the character 
and power of the Spaniards to the highest pitch, and at the same 
time to encourage their opposition to the government of Monte- 
ziuna, by assuring them of his protection. He so isx succeeded 
in this, that when some of M6ntezuma's officers came among 
them to collect the usual tribute, they seized them, and treated 
them as prisoners ; and, agreeably to their baii)su^ous superstition, 
were preparing to sacrifice them to their gods, when Cortes in- 
terfered, and deUvered them from their impenduig fate. This act 
of open rebellion served to attach these caciques firmly to the 
Spaniards, as their protection alone could save them from the 
dreadful consequences of Montezuma's displeasure ; and Cortes 
soon succeeded in persuading them to acknowledge themselves, 
in a formal manner, to be the vassals of the Spanish monarch. 
Their example was followed by several other tribes. At this pe- 
riod Cortes despatched a vessel to Spain, with a highly coIoih^ 
description of the country he had discovered, confirmed by many 
of the specimens of wealth they had received from the natives, 
with an account of the progress he had made in establishing the 
Spanish authority over it : he attempted to justify his throwing off 
the authority of Yelasques, and setting up for himself, and re- 
quested a confirmation of his authority from the crown. 

Disaffection again appeared among the men, of a more alarm- 
ing character than what had existed before, which, though prompt- 
ly suppressed, filled the mind of Cortes with disquietude and con- 
cern, and led him to adopt one of the boldest measwes of which 
history affords any account. He was satisfied that, from the a{>» 
palling dangers, and magnitude of the undertaking, and from the 
spirit of disaffection which, although suppressed, still lulled 
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among his troops, it would be impossible to maintain his authority 
over them, except by cutting off the means of return. After re- 
flecting on the subject with deep solicitude, he resolved on de- 
stroying the fleet, which would place the Spaniards in a situation 
that they must conquer or perish ; and, by the most plausible and 
artfol representations, he succeeded in persuading his men to ac- 
quiesce in this desperate measure. With imiversal consent the 
ships were drawn on shores and afler being stripped of their sails, 
rigging, and every thing of value, they were broken to pieces. 
His influence must have been unbounded, to be able to persuade 
bis men to an act which is unparalleled in the anHals of man : 
six hundred men voluntarily cut off their means of returning, and 
shut themselves up in a hostile country, filled with warlike and* 
ferocious inhabitants, whose savage mode of warfare spared their 
prisoners only for the torture, or to be offered in sacrifice to their 
angry deities. |^ 

Cortes now felt prepared to enter upon a career of victory aife 
conquest, in some measure suited to his ambitipn and rapacity. 
Having advanced to Zempoalla, his zeal foir religion led him to 
overturn the idols in the temples, and to place a crucifix and an 
image of the Virgin Mary in their stead ; which rash step came 
near blasting all his hopes in the bud. The natives were filled 
with horror, and were excited to arms by their priests ; but Cor- 
tes had such an ascendancy over them, that he finally pacified 
them, and restored harmony. 

He marched from Zempoalla on the sixteenth of August, witli 
five hundred men, fifteen horse, and six fieldpieces, wiUi the in- 
tention of penetrating into the heart of a great and powerful na- 
tion. The residue of his men, most of whom were unfit for ser- 
vice, were lefl as a garrison at Vera Cruz. The cacique of 
Zempoalla supplied him with provisions, and, with two hundred 
Indians, called Tamemesy whose ofllice it was to carry burdens, 
and do other menial services, together with four hundred soldiers, 
most of whom were persons of note, who might be hostages for 
the fidelity of their chiefs, he advanced near the territories of the 
Tlascalans; and having learned that they were implacable ene- 
mies of the Mexicans, he was in hopes to pass through their 
country unmolested. He despatched four of the Zempofdlans to 
request this privilege, and explain his friendly intentions. The 
Tlascalans ; i^tead of granting this request, seized the ambassa- 
dors, and were preparing to sacrifice them to their gods. Cortes 
was obliged to march into their territories, and being a fierce and 
warUke people, they attacked him with great fury, and with vast 
numbers ; and although defeated and dispersed in every attack, 
they rallied and returned to the conflict, with valour and perseve- 
rance far surpassing any thing which had been witnessed in Afiu*- 
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rica. But although the Tlascalans brought into the field immense 
armies, and fought with courage and perseverance, they were un- 
able to stop the progress of the Spaniards — so great is the ad- 
vantage of dbcipline and science over barbarian force. They 
suffered severely in the successive conflicts, and only killed two 
horses, and sUghtly wounded several men, of the Spaniards. 
Believing the Spaniards to be invincible, as the last resort, they con- 
sulted their priests concerning these strange invaders, and how they 
could be repelled ; and were informed that they were the offspring 
of the Sun, produced by his creative energy, in regions of the 
East, and that they were invincible during the day ; but at night, 
when deprived of the sustaining influence of the Sun, they dwin- 
dled into mere mortals, and could be as easily overcome as other 
men. This response appeared very plausible, and immediately 
the Tlascalans prepared to surprise and attack the Spaniards in 
t]^ night. But Gortes was too vigilant to be surprised by an In- 
|Rn stratagem ; his outposts observed the movements of the 
enemy, and gave the alarm ; the troops were immediately formed, 
salUed out of the camp, and dispersed them with great slaughter. 
The last effort, the advice of their priests, having completely 
failed, they became desirous of ending hostiUties wiSi a race that 
they regarded as more than mortal, but were at a loss whether 
they were good or evil beings. " If," said they, " you are divi- 
nities of a cruel and savage nature, we present you five slaves, 
that you may eat their flesh and drink their blood ; if you are mild 
deities, accept an offering of incense and variegated plumes ; if 
you are mere mortals, here is meat, and bread, and fruit, to nourish 
you." Peace was concluded, and the Tlascalans acknowledged 
themselves tributary to the Spanish monarch, and agreed to assist 
Cortes in his operations against the Mexicans, and he engaged to 
protect them and their country. The Tlascalans, in every ad- 
versity of fortune, remained faithful to the Spaniards, and it was 
to this alliance that they were indebted for success in the conquest 
of the Mexican empire. 

Cortes reposed twenty days at Tlascala, to recruit his troops, 
Av^ho were exhausted with hard service, and enfeebled by the dis- 
tempers of the cHmate. During this interval he obtained exten- 
sive information concerning the Mexican empire, and the charac- 
ter and pohtical condition of its sovereign. His troops being re- 
cruited, the Spanish general commenced his march toward Mexi- 
co, with six thousand Tlascalan warriors added to his, force. He 
directed his route to Cholula, a considerable town, fifteen miles 
distant, celebrated for its vast p)Tamid, or temple, and as being 
regarded as the seat of their gods. Here, although they had 
entered the town without opposition, and with much apparent re- 
spect, the Spaniards soon discovered a deep plot laid for their 
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destruction, and having obtained satisfactory proof, Cortes deter- 
mined to make such an example as would inspire his enemies with 
terror. He drew his forces up in the centre of the town, and 
sent for most of the magistrates and chief citizens, under various 
pretences, who, at a given signal, were seized, and then the troops 
and the Tlascalans fell on the people, who, being deprived of 
their leaders, and filled with astonishment, dropped their arms, 
and remained motionless, without making the least effort to defend 
themselves. The slaughter was dreadfd ; the streets were filled 
with the dead, and covered with blood ; the priests and some of 
the chief families took refuge in the temples : these were set on 
fire, and all consumed together. This scene of carnage continu- 
ed for two days, during which six thousand of the natives perished, 
without the loss of a single individual of their destroyers. 

From Cholula it was but sixty miles to Mexico, and Cortes 
marched directly toward the capital ; through every place he pcuss- 
ed he was received as a deUverer, and heard the grievances of 
the inhabitants^ all of which he promised to redress. He was 
highly gratified on perceiving that the seeds of discontent were 
scattered through the empire, and not confined to the remote pro- 
vinces. As the Spaniards approached the capital, the unhappy 
monarch was distracted with hopes and fears, and knew not what 
to do : one day he sent orders inviting them to advance ; the 
next, commanding them to retire, and leave the country. As the 
Spaniards drew near to the city, one thousand persons of dis- 
tinction came out to meet them, clad in mantles of fine cotton, 
and adorned with plumes : each, in his order, passed by and salu- 
ted Cortes in the manner deeme3 most respectful in their coun- 
try. At length they announced the approach of the emperor him- 
self : his retinue consisted of two hundred persons, dressed in 
uniform, with plumes and feathers, who marched two and two, 
barefooted, with their eyes fixed on the ground : to these suc- 
ceeded a higher rank, with more showy apparel. Montezuma 
followed in a fitter, or chair, richly ornamented with gold and fea- 
thers, borne on the* shoulders of four of his favourites ; a canopy 
of curious workmanship was supported over his head ; three offi- 
cers walked before him, with gold toda, which, at given intervals, 
they raised up, as a signal for the people to bow their heads, and 
hide their faces, as unworthy to behold so august a sovereign. 
As he approached Cortes, the latter dismounted, and advanced in 
the most respectful manner ; Montezuma at the same tin^e alight- 
ed, and, leaning on two of his attendants, approached ^th a slow 
and stately pace, cotton cloth being strewed on the ground, that 
he might not touch the earth. Cortes saluted him with profoimd 
reverence, according to the European fashion, and Montezwna 
returned the salutation in the mpinner of his country : he toucled 
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with his hand the ground, and then kissed it. This being the 
mode of salutation of an inferior to a superior, the Mexicans 
viewed with astonishment this act of condescension in their mo- 
narch, whom they had been accustomed to consider as exalted 
above all mortals, and related to the gods. Montezuma, having 
conducted the Spaniards to the quarters provided for them, on re- 
tiring, addressed Cortes as follows : — " You are now with your 
brothers, in your own house ; refresh yourselves after your fatigue, 
and be happy until I return." The Spaniards were lodged in an 
ancient palace, surrounded, with a wall, with towers at ptoper dis- 
tances, which would serve for defence ; the accommodations were 
not only sufficient for tho Spaniards, but likewise for their Indian 
aUies. v^ 

Mexico is situated in an immense plain, or valley, surrounded 
by lofty mountains, and all the waters that descend from these 
mountains are collected in several small, and two large lakes, of 
about ninety miles in circumference, which coipmunicate with 
each other. ^ The oHy is built on the banks of one of these lakes, 
and several adjacent islands ; the access to the city is by several 
causeways, of great extent ; at proper distances are openings, 
with bridges, for the water to pass when it overflows the flat. 

The houses of the inhabitants were Uttle better than Indian 
huts, yet placed in regular order ; but the temples and other pub- 
lic bmldii^s, the houses of the monarch and persons of distinc- 
tion, were of vast dimensions, and had some claims to nmgnifi- 
cence, especially when it is considered that the inhabitants knew 
not the use of iron, or edged tools, and were destitute of the tud 
of domestic animals. 

The Spaniards soon became .alarmed for their safety, as it was 
appar^it that by breaking down the bridges their retreat would 
be cut ofl*, and they woqld be shut up in a hostile city, where all 
their superiority in arms could not prevent their being overwhelm- 
ed by the multitude of their enemies. Reflecting, with deep con- 
cern, on his situation, Cortes resolved on a measure scarcely less 
bold and desperate than that of destroying his ships ; this was to 
seize the sovereign of a great empire, in his own capital, surround- 
ed by his subjects, and retain him as a prisoner in the Spanish 
quarters. TVhen he first proposed this measure to his officers, 
most of them were startlecf With its audacity ; but he convinced 
t^em that it was the only step that could save them from destruc- 
tion, and they agreed instancy to make the attempt. At his usual 
hour of visiting Montezuma, Cortes repaired to the palace, with 
five of his bravest officers, and as many trusty soldiers ; thirty 
chosen men followed at some distance, and appeared to be saun- 
tering along the street. The rest of the troops, and their allies, 
^vftre pr^Mured to aaHy out at the first alarm. As the Spaniards 
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entered, the Mexican officers retired, and Cortes addressed the 
monarch in a very different tone from what he had been accustom* 
ed to do, and accused him of being the instigator of the attack 
made on his garrison left at Vera Cruz, in which several Spaniards 
were killed, and demanded reparation. The monarch, filled with 
astonishment and indignation, asserted his innocence with great 
warmth, and, as a proof of it, ordered the officer who attacked 
the Spaniards to be brought to Mexico as a prisoner. Cortes 
pretended that he was satisfied with this declaration, but said that 
his soldiers would never be convinced that Montezuma did not 
entertain hostile intentions toward them, unless he repaired to the 
Spanish quarters, as a mark of confidence, where he would be 
served and honoured as became a great monarch. The first men- 
tion of so strange and alarming a proposal, almost bereft the un- 
happy monarch of his senses ; he remonstrated and protested 
against it ;- the altercation became warm, and continued for seve- 
ral hours, when Velasquesde Leon, a daring and impetuous young 
officer, exclaimed, with great vehemence : <* Why waste more 
words or time in vain ? let us seize him instantly, or stab him to 
the heart." The audacity of this declaration, accompanied with 
fierce and threatening looks and gestures, intimidated Montezu- 
ma, who submitted to his fate, and agreed to comply with their re- 
quest. Montezuma now called in his officers, and informed them 
of his determination ; they heard it with astonishment and grief, 
but made no reply. Jle was, accordingly, carried to the Spanish 
quarters, with great parade, but bathed in tears. We consult his- 
tory in vain for any parallel to this transaction, whether we consi- 
der the boldness and temerity of the measure, or the success with 
which it was executed.* 

Qulpopoca, the commander who attacked the garrison at Vera 
Cruz, his son, and six of his principal officers, were dehvered to 
Cortes, to be punished as he deemed proper ; and after a mock 
trial, before a Spanish court martial, they were condemned to be 
burnt alive, which infamous and wicked sentence was carried into 
execution, amidst vjist multitudes of their astonished countrymen, 
who viewed the scene with silent horror. 

Montezuma remained in the quarters of the Spaniards for six 
months, was treated with apparent respect, and served by his own 
officers, but strictly watched, and kept in " durance vile." Du- 

* It is a curious fact, that at the expiration of three centuries, an attempt 
should be made for the subjugation of Spain, by getting possession of its 
sovereign, not dissimilar to that which had been practised by the officers 
of that nation in America. In point.of treachery and deception, there is 
little difference in the two cases ; and if the sins ot nations are visited upon 
their posterity, the designs of Bonaparte a^aiiist Spain and its monarch 
miffht be regarded as retributive, for the viofence and treachery pf the Spa- 
nish adventurers against the inoffensive inhabitants of A^nerica. 

3* 
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'Kin^r this period^ Cortes, having possession of the sover^jptt go- 
verned the empire in his name; his commisaions and orders were 
issued as formerly, and strictly obeyed, although it was known 
that the monarch was a prisoner, in the hands of the invaders <^ 
the country. The Spaniards made themselves acquainted with 
the country, visited the remote.provinces, displaced some officers, 
whom they suspected of unfriendly designs, and appointed others 
more obsequious to their wUl ; and so completely was the spirit 
of Montezuma subdued, that at length Cortes induced him to ac- 
knowledge himself as tributary, and a vassd of the king of. Cas- 
tile. This last and most hunuUating condition, to which a proud 
and haughty monarch, accustomed to independent and abs<^ute 
power, could be reduced, overwhelmed him with the deepest dis^ 
tress. He called together the chief men of the ^empire, and in- 
formed them of his determination, but was scarcely able to speak, 
being frequently interrupted with tears and groans, flowing fi-om 
a heart filled with anguish. 

Cortes had deprived Montezuma of his liberty, of his wealth, 
and of his empire ; he wished now to deprive him of his religion. 
But though the unhappy monarch had submitted to every other 
demand, this he would not yield to ; and Cortes, enraged at his 
obstinacy, had the rashness to order the idols of the temples thrown 
down by force ; but the priests taking arms in their defence, and 
the people rallying in crowds to support them, Cortes was obliged 
to desist from an act which the inhabitants viewed as the highest 
sacrilege. This rash step excited the bitter enmity of the priests 
against the Spaniards, who regarded them as the enemies of the 
gods, who would avenge the insult which had been ofiered to them* 
They roused the leacUng men, and from this moment the Mexi- 
cans began to reflect on the means of destroying or expelling such 
audacious and impious invaders. They held frequent consulta- 
tions with one another, and with their captive prince. Being un- 
willing to have recourse to arms, if it could be avoided, Monte- 
zuma called Cortes into his presence, and informed him, that now 
all the objects of his mission were fulfilled, and it was the will, 
both of the gods and of his people^ that the Spaniards should in- 
stantly depart from the empire, and if he did not comply with this 
request, inevitable destruction would overtake them. Cortes, 
thinking it prudent not to appear to oppose the wishes of the 
Mexicans, informed Montezuma that he was expecting soon to 
leave the country, and had began to make preparations for his 
departure. 

Whilst Cortes was deeply anxious as to his situation, in conse- 
quence of the evident designs of the Mexicans, a more alarming 
danger threatened him firom another quarter. Yelasques, go- 
vernor of Cuba, having obtained iatdli^saee of Cortes' proceed- 
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iiig&— that he had renounced all depende&oe on his authority^-* 
was attempting to establish an independent colony, and had ap- 
^ed to the king to confirm his acts — was filled with indignation, 
and resolved to be avenged on the man who had so basely be- 
trayed his o6nfidence, ami usinrped his authority. He engaged, 
with great ardour, in preparing an expedition, which was destined 
to New Spain, to arrest Cortes, bring him home in irons, and then 
to prosecute and complete the conquest of the country in his own 
name. The armament consisted of eighteen vesseb, having on 
board eight hundred foot soldiers, and eighty horsemen, with a 
train of twelve pieces of cannon. The command of this expedi* 
tion was intrusted to Narvaez* with instructions to seize Cortes 
and his principal officers, and men complete the conquest of the 
country. The fatal experience of Yelasques had neither inspired 
him with wisdom nor courage ; for he still intrusted to another 
what he ought to have executed himself. 

When Cortes first heard that Several ships had appeared on the 
coast, he supposed that it was an expedition which his messen- 
gers had procured to be sent fi^om Spain as a re-enforcement< 
But the joy which this occasioned was soon turned to sorrow, 
when, instead of friends, he learnt that they were new and more 
fcmnidable enemies* In this appalling exigency, Cortes was great- 
ly embarrassed how to act. He finally concluded that he could 
rely oidy on his arms ; and leaving one hundred and fifty men in 
Mexico, to guard the royal prisoner, and maintain his authority, 
be commenced his march toward the coast, with the residue of 
his troops, which, after being re-enforced by the garrison at Vera 
Cruz, did not exceed two hundred and fifty men. Although sen- 
sible that the dispute must be decided by the sword, he despatch- 
ed several messengers to Narvaez, to offer terms of accommoda- 
tion, but without success ; and the demands of Narvaez were so 
insolent as greatly to enrage the followers of Cortes. Narvaez, 
relying on his superiority of numbers, and confident of victory, 
set a price on Cortes' head. At length the armies approached 
near each other, and Narvaez immediately marched out to offer 
Cortes battle. But the latter prudently declined an engagement, 
and, moving off", took a station where he was secure from attack. 
He foresaw that the enemy would naturally give themselves up to 
repose, aft^r their fatigues, and resolved to surprise and attack them 
in the night. His officers and men highly approved of this mea- 
sure ; it was executed in a most gallant manner, and with success 
surpassing the most sanguine hopes he could have entertained. 
The sentinels were seized, and die enemy was completely sur- 
prised ; and after a desperate but ineffectual struggle, their com- 
manded' having been wounded and made prisoner, &ey surrender- 
ed at discretion. Cortes treated the vanquished not as enemies. 
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but as bis countrymen, and offered to conduct them back to Cuba^ 
or to receive them into his service on the same terms as his owii 
soldiers. To the latter propositions ihey all acceded, with the 
exception of a few personal friends of Narvaez, and avowed the 
satisfaction they felt in following so distinguished a commander. 
Thus, by the good fortune and great abiUties of the conqueror of 
Mexico, an event which threatened to annihilate all his hopes, was 
turned so greatly to his advantage, that it afforded him a re-en- 
forcement exceeding in number the' troops he then had, and placed 
' ^ him at the head of one thousand Spaniards. He immediately 
commenced a rapid march back to the ci^itol, a courier having 
arrived just after the victory over Narvaez from the garrison left 
there, with intelligence that the Mexicans, immediately after the 
departure of Cortes, had taken arms, and attacked the Spaniards 
in their quarters with great fury. This was occasioned by the 
rapacity and violence of the Spaniards, who, at a solemn festival 
in honour of the gods of the country, treacherously murdered two 
thousand of the nobles, and stripped them of their ornaments. 
This outrage was committed under a pretence that they had en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against the Spaniards. Cortes found, as 
he passed through the Mexican territories, that the spirit of hos- 
tility to the Spaniards was not confined to the capital ; the inha- 
bitants deserted the towns through which he passed, and removed 
all provisions, so that he could scarcely subsist 4iis troops. No- 
thing but the rapidity of his movements could have saved the gar- 
rison, as the Mexicans had destroyed the two brigantines which 
Cortes had built to secure the command of the lake, reduced their 
magazines to ashes, and were carrying on hostilities with such 
fury and perseverance, that, with all their bravery, the Spaniards 
must soon have been overwhelmed by the multitude of their ene- 
mies. 
N^ But so ignorant were the Mexicans of the art of war, and so 
little had they learnt from experience, that they permitted Cortes 
again to enter the capital, when they could, with the greatest ease, 
have prevented it, by breaking down the bridges and causeways.* 
The garrison received their countrymen with transports of joy ; 
and Cortes, feeling confident in his strength, had the imprudence 
to throw off the disguise which had covered his actions, and to 
treat the captive monarch with contempt, and scarcely to conceal 
his intentions of subjugating the country. This indiscretion re- 

* This may have been the result of policy instead of ignorance ; the 
Mexicans may have suffered the Spaniards to enter the city, for the pur- 
BQse of involving them all in one common ruin. They are represented to 
have said, " that having discovered our enemies are not immortal, we are 
determmed to complete their destruction, although the death of every 
Spaniard should cost a thousand lives. After so great a slaughter, there 
will still remain a sufficient number to celebrate the victory." — Herrera. 
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Jdndled the flames of war ; and, emboldened by their succegs, 
^duch convinced them that their enemies were not invincible, the 
Mexicans collected the next day after the arrival of Cortes, in vast 
multitudes, and attacked the Spaniards io their quarters, with 
great in^etuosity* The Spanish leader and his followers were 
astonished at the courage and spiht of men who had, for a long 
time, submitted so tamely to the yoke they had imposed on them. 
Crowded together in the narrow streets, the Spanish artillery 
swept them away, at every discharge, like autumnal leaves before 
the blast ; yet they remained undaunted, and returned to the as- 
sault with tiie bravery and determination of men resolved to con- 
quer or die. The contest was continued for several days, with 
the same spirit and perseverance. At length Cortes resolved to 
make a sally, with so strong a force that he hoped to drive the ene- 
my out of me city, and end the contest. But he was met by so 
numerous a body of men, who, animated by their priests, and led 
on by their nobles, fought with such desperation, that after a day 
of incessant toil, during which inmiense slaughter was mode of 
the Mexicans, ami a part of the city burnt, the Spaniards returned 
to their quarters, harassed by the multitude and perseverance of 
their enemies, and weary with their own carnage, without having 
efi^ted any thing decisive, or that compensated them for the great 
loss of twelve men lolled and sixty wounded. Being now sensi- 
ble that he could not maintain himself in the midst of an exaspe- 
rated population with a handful of men, however great might be 
their superiority, he resolved to try what would be the eflfect of the 
intercession of Montezuma toward soothing the wrath of his peo- 
ple. Accordingly, the next morning, when Uie Mexicans advanced 
to the attack, "die wretched prince, made the instrument of his own 
disgiace and of the enslavement of his subjects, was constrained 
to ascend the battlement, clad in his royal robes, and to address 
his subjects, and attempt to allay their rage, and dissuade them 
from hostiUties.* As he came in sight of the Mexicans their 
weapons dropped from their hands, and they prostrated themselves 
on the earth ; but when he stopped speaking, a deep and suUen 
murmur arose, and spread through the ranks ; reproaches and 
threats followed, and die feelings of the people swelling in a mo- 
ment like a sudden rush of waters, volHes of arrows, stones, and 
eveiy missile, were poured upon the ramparts, so suddenly, and 
with such violence, tiiat before the Spamsh soldiers, appointed to 
protect Mcmtezuma, could cover him with their bucklers, he was 
wounded by the arrows, and struck by a stcme on the temple, 
which felled hun to thQ ground. His fall occasioned a sudden 

* Some authorities state that Montezuma was induced to intercede with 
his people, by an assurance from Cortes, that if he would paciQr them, he 
wottkl fraot him his liberty, and depart from his. country. 
Vol. hy E 
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transition in the feelings of the multitude ; being horror-struck 
with the crime they had committed, they threw down their arms, 
and fled with precipitation. Montezuma was removed to his 
apartments by the Spaniards, but his proud spirit could not broolc 
this last mortification, and perceiving thai he was not only the pri- 
soner and tool of his enemies, but the object <5f the vengeance and 
contempt of his subjects, he tore the bandages from his wounds 
in a transport of feeling, and persisted in a refusal jto take any 
nourishment, with a firmness that neither entreaties nor threats 
could overcome, and thus terminated his wretched existence. He 
obstinately refused, to the last, all the solicitations, accompanied 
with all the terrors of future punishment, to embrace the Chris- 
tian faith. ^ ' 

With the death of Montezuma ended all'hopes of pacifying the 
Mexicans, and Cortes was sensible that his salvation depended 
on a successful retreat. The morning following the fall of their 
prince the Mexicans renewed the assault with redoubled fury, and 
succeeded in taking possession of a high temple, which over 
looked the Spanish quarters, and greatly exposed them to the 
missiles of the enemy. A detachment of chosen men, ordered 
to dislodge them, were twice repulsed, when Cortes, taking the 
command himself, rushed into the thickest of the combat, with a 
drawn sword, and by his presence and example, after a dreadfiil 
carnage, the Spaniards made themselves masters of the tower, 
and set fire to it. Cortes was determined to retreat firom the city, 
but was at a loss in what way to attempt it, when a private sol- 
dier, who fi'om a smattering of learning sustained the character 
of an astrologer, advised him to undertake it in the night, and as- 
sured him of complete success. Cortes the more readily fell in 
with this plan, as he knew it was a superstitious principle with the 
Mexicans not to attack aa enemy in the night. The arrange- 
ments being made, the Spaniards moved forward about midnight 
over the shortest causeway, and all was silence until they reached 
the first breach. Whilst they were preparing to place their bridge 
over the breach, at the moment when they supposed their retreat 
had not been discovered, they were astonished with a tremendous 
shout, accompanied with martial instruments, of an immense mul- 
titude, which covered the whole lake. A shower of arrows and 
stones was followed by a furious charge. The Spaniards de- 
fended themselves with their usual bravery ; but being confined 
in a narrow causeway, and hemmed in on all sides by the multi- 
tude of their enemies, all the Mexicans being under arms, they 
were deprived of the advantages of their sjiperior discipfine and 
skill; and, from the darkness of the night, they could scarcely 
distinguish friends fi-om foes. Afler sustaining a dreadful con«> 
flict, attended' with immense slaughter, for a considerable tiine» 
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they were thrown into confusion. They finally forced their way 
over the ren\^uning part of the causeway, the dead bodies serving 
to fill up the breaches. In the morning Cortes found his troops 
reduced to half their number, and a large portion of these covered 
with wounds, and all filled with grief, at tiie loss of their friends 
and companions. All the artillery was lost, the ammunition and 
the baggage, most of the horses, and nearly all their ill-gotten 
gold. The last, which was the chief object of their desires, con- 
tributed greatly to their fatal disaster, as the soldiers were so en* 
cmnbered with it as greatly to impede their exertions. More than 
two thousand of the Tlascalans were kiUed. 

The Spaniards now commenced their march for Tlascala, and 
for six days continued it without respite, through swamps and 
over mountains, harassed by the Mexicans at a distance, and 
sometimes^closely attacked. On the sixth day they approached 
near to Otumba, and discovered numerous parties moving in va- 
rious directions. Their interpreter informed them that they oflen 
exclaimed, with exultation : " ttp on, robbers ; go to the place 
where you shall quickly meet imh the fate due to your crimes.** 
The Spaniards continued their march until they reached the sum- 
mit of a mountain, when an extensive valley opened to their asto- 
nished visions, covered with an innumerable multitude, which ex- 
plained the meaning of what they had just seen and heard. The 
vast number of their enemies, and the suddenness with which 
they had appeared, appalled the stoutest hearts, and despair was 
depicted' in every countenance. But Cortes, who alone was un- 
shaken, informed them that there remained but one alternative, 
to conquer or perish ; and immediately led them to the charge.. 
The Mexicans waited their approach with courage ; but so great 
is the superiority of discipline and military science over brute 
force, that the small battalion of the Spaniards made an irresisti- 
ble impression, and forced its way through the armed multitude. 
Although the Mexicans were dispersed, and obliged to give way 
wherever the Spaniards approached, yet as they retreated in one 
quarter, they advanced ih another ; so that the Spaniards were 
constantly surrounded, and had become nearly exhausted by their 
own carnage. At this* crisis, Cortes, observing the standard of 
the Mexican empire, and recollecting to have heard that on the 
fate of that depended the success of a battle, assembled some of 
his bravest officers, and rushed, with great impetuosity, through 
the crowd, and by the stroke of a lance wounded the general wh« 
held it, and threw him to the ground ; whereupon one of his offi- 
cers dismounted, stabbed him to the heart, and secured the impe- 
rial standard. The fall of their leader and standard had an in- 
stantaneous and magical effect ; every lie which held them to- 
gether seemed dissolved ; a universal panic prevailed; thehr wca- 
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pons dropped from their hands, and they all fled with precipitaliott 
to the mountains, leaving every thing behind them. The «poU 
which the Spaniards collected compensated them, in some mea- 
sure, for their loss in retreating from the Mexican capital. 

The next day they entered with joy the territories of Tlascaki, 
and, notwithstanding their dreadful calamities, they were kindly 
received by their alUes, whose fidelity >vas not at all shaken by 
the declining condition of the Spanish power. Mot withstanding 
all his misfortunes, Cortes did not abandon his plan of conquer- 
ing the Mexican empire. He obtained some ammunition and 
three fieldpie'ces from Vera Cruz, and despatched four of the ves- 
sels of Narvaez's fleet to Hispaniola and Jamaica, to obtain am- 
munition and military stores, and procure adventurers. Sensible 
that he could do nothing against Mexico without the command of 
the lake, he set about preparing the timber and other materials 
for twelve brigantines ; which were to be carried by land to the 
lake in pieces, and there put together and launched. These mea- 
sures, which disclosed his i^lntions, occasioned disaflpBction 
again to appear among his troops ; which, with his usual address, 
but not without difficulty, he succeeded in suppressing. 

Whilst anxiously waiting for the return of his ships, two ves- 
sels, which had been sent out by Velasques to re-enforce Nar- 
vaez, were decoyed into Vera Cruz, and the crews and troops in- 
duced to follow the fortunes of Cortes ; and soon after several 
vessels put in there, and the seamen and soldiers on board were 
also persuaded to join the Spanish adventurer, by which means 
Cortes received a re-enforcement of one hundred and eighty men» 
and twenty horses. He now dismissed such of Narvaez's men 
as served with reluctance, after which he mustered five hundred 
and fifty foot soldiers, ai>d forty horsemen, and possessed a train 
of nine fieldpieces. With this force, and ten thousand Tlasca- 
lans and other friendly Indians, he set out once more for the con- 
quest of the Mexican empire. He began his march toward the 
capital on the 28th of December, 1520^ six months after his dis- 
astrous retreat. 
>l Although the Mexicans, aware of his intentions, had made 
preparations to obstruct his progress, he continued his march 
•without much difficulty, and took possession of Tezcuco, the se- 
cond town in the empire^ situated on the lake, about twenty miles 
from Mexico. Here he established his headquarters, as it was 
the most suitable place to launch his brigantines ; and during the 
delay which that object required, he subjugated a number of towns 
on the lake, and thus circumscribed the Mexican empire. At this 
time, when his prospects were more flattering than they had been 
at any other, all his hopes were exposed to be blasted, by an 
alarming conspiracy, which aimed at the life of Cortes hinis^. 
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and all his principal officers. On the very day on which it was to 
have been carried into execution, one of the conspirators went 
privately to his general, and revealed it. Yillefragua, the ring- 
leader, was seized and executed. The materials for itie brigan- 
tines being completed, Cortes despatched a detachment of his 
troops as a convoy to eight thousand Tamemes, an inferior class 
of men, used for carrying burdens in the Ueu of animals, who had 
been furnished by the Tlascalans. Fifteen thousand Tlascalau 
warriors also accompanied them for their defence. This novel 
and immense convoy arrived safe at Tezcuco ; and about the same 
ti{Qe the ships returned from Hispaniola, with two hundred troops, 
eighty horses, two battering cannon, and a supply of ammunition 
and arms. These events elevated the hopes of Cortes and his 
followers, and gave increased activity to their exertions. On the 
28 A of April all tlie brigantines were launched, with great cere- 
mony — all the troops, and those of their allies, being drawn up 
on the banks of the canal, and mass and religious exercises were 
performed. As they fell into the lake from the canal, Father 
Olmedo, the chaplain, gave to each its name, and his benedic- 
tion. The joy of the Spaniards was excessive, and repeated 
shouts resounded over tlie still waters of the lake, now for the 
first time honoured with a fleet, after being for centuries only 
skimmed by the light canoes of the savage. 

As the vessels entered the lake, they hoisted sail, and bore 
away before the wind ; and \i^ere viewed by the Spaniards and 
their Indian allies with transports of joy, whilst the Mexicans 
beheld them with aston^hment and dismay. 

On the death of Montezuma the Mexican chiefs elevated to 
the throne Quetlavaca, his brother, whose bravery and hostiUty to 
the Spaniards were signalized by those fierce attacks upon 
their invaders, which drove them from the capital. Whilst ac- 
tively engaged in preparing to defend his capital from the second 
attack of Cortes, he was cut ojBT by the smallpox, which fatal 
disease was then ravaging the empire, aod was one of the dread- 
ful calamities brought upon it by the Europeans. He was suc- 
ceeded by Guatimozin, the nephew and son-in-law of Montezu- 
ma : his distinguished reputation for courage, and as a command- 
er, secured him the unanimous support of his countrymen at this 
alarming crisis. Although appalled at the formidable aspect of 
the brigantines, small and clumsy as they were, Guatimozin re- 
solved to hazard an attempt to destroy them. With a vast mvir 
titude of canoes, which covered the whole lake, the Mexicans 
fearlessly advanced to engage the brigantines, which, in conse- 
quence of a dead caJrn, were sccu-cely able to move ; but, fortu-., 
nately for the Spaniaids, a breeze sprung up, and the vessels, 
^reaiding sail, broke through and overset tiie canoes, and disport*- 
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ed the whole annament without scarcely an effort, and with great 
slaughter. This action convinced the Mexicans that the superi- 
ority of the Spaniards was greater on the water than on the land, 
and they made no further attempt to dispute with them the domi- 
nion of the lake. Being master of the lake,Cortes carried on the siege 
with great activity : he divided his forces,and attacked the cit3dn three 
different quarters, the brigantines being formed into three squadrons, 
to cover the troops at each of t^e points of attack. For more than 
a month the siege continued, and was a succession of sharp and 
obstinate conflicts. . During the day, the Spaniards forced their 
way over all the obstruction^ which the enemy had interposed on 
the causeways to stop their progress, and passed the trenches and 
canals where the bridges were broken down, and sometimes pe- 
netrated into the city; but at night retired to their former posi 
tions, as, from the^smail number of theu' troops, they deemed h 
unsafe to remain within the city, where they might be overwhelm- 
ed by the multitude of then* foes. During the night the Mexicans 
repaired what the Spaniards had destroyed in Uie course of the 
day, and the contest was thus continued, with the desperate bra- 
very and perseverance, on both sides, of men determined to con* 
quer or die. At length Cortes, astomshed at the obstinacy of the 
Mexicans, resolved to attempt, by a great and bold effort, to get 
possession of the city. He made a general assault at the three 
points of attack, with his whole force, and pushing on with irre- 
sistible impetuosity, they forced their way over one barricade af. 
ter another, and penetrated into the city. But the officer ordered 
to fill up the trenches in the causeways, a^d to keep the command 
of the same to secure a retreat in case it should become necessary, 
having neglected that duty and joined in the conflict, Guatimozin, 
availing Imnself of diis mistake, suffered the Spaniards to ad- 
vance into the heart of the town, when the sound of the great 
^m of the temple, consecrated to the god of war, was heard as 
-a signal for action ; the whole population of the city rushed with 
frantic fury to the scene of strife, and fell on their invaders with 
irresistible impetuosity : the Spaniards at first retired slowly and 
in order ; but when they arrived at the breach in the causeway, 
where the Mexicans had concentrated a large foroe to intercept 
&ek relareat, being pressed on all sides, they were thrown into, 
confusion, and horse and foot, Spaniards and Tlascalans, plunged 
piromiscuously into the gap. The Mexicans, encouraged by suc- 
oess, pressed furiously upon them from all quarters ; their canoes 
eovd^ the lake, and the causeway, both before and behind, was 
blocked up with theur warriors. After incredible exertions, the 
S^panlardB forced ^eir way through the multitude of their ener 
Hiies, with the loss of more than twenty killed, and forty taken 
pris^rs. These last udiappy victims were saerificed the foI« 
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lomng night to the god of war, as a horrid triumph ; the whole 
city was lUuminated, and the Spaniards were filled with grief and 
horror by the shrieks of th^ir companions, about to be immolated ' 
to the diabdical deities of their enemies. The heads of the vic- 
tims were sent to the different provinces, and exhibited, with a 
declaration that the god of war, appeased by thb blood of their 
enemies, had declared that in eight 4lays their invaders should 
be destroyed, and peace restored to the empire. The success 
of the Mexicans, together with this confident prediction, had a 
magic effect, and the people fipcked in from all quarters, to assist 
in conquering a hated foe, whom the gods had decreed to destroy. 
Cortes stationed his troops under the protection of his ships, 
which kept the enemy at a distance until the eight days had expir- 
ed ; and such was the influence of superstition, that most of his 
aUies deserted him ; but after the fatal period had elapsed, and 
the Spaniards still being safe, they Were ashamed of their credu- 
lity, and returned to their stations. 

Althcftigh Cortes now found himself in possession of a nume* 
rous force of Indians, yet past experience taught him to adopt a 
new and more safe mode of carrying on the^siege. He made slow 
but gradual advances ; his Indiaii allies repaired the causeways 
as he advanced, and as the Spaniards got possession of any part 
of the city, their alUes were employed in levelling the houses to 
the ground. They thus compelled the Mexicans daily to retire, 
and gradually circumscribed the limits of the town. The immense 
multitude which had assembled in the city, consumed the supplies 
of provisions, and they were threatened with the horrors of famine 
within, whilst assailed by the enemy from without. 

Having the command of the lake, and from the numerous body 
of hi^ Indian allies, Cortes was enabled to cut off all conmiunica- 
tions with the city. .Three quarters of it were reduced to ashes, 
when at length the three divisions of the Spaniards penetrated into 
the ^eat central square, and established a secure position. The 
fate of the city was now decided, as it was evident that what re- 
mained, being assailed from more advantageous stations, could 
hold out but a short time. At this crisis the chiefs and nobles 
prevailed on Gruatimozin to retire to the provinces, and attempt to 
arouse the people ; and to facihtate his escape they opened a ne- 
gotiation for peace with Cortes ; but the latter, too vigilant to be 
deceived, had given strict orders to watch the lake, and sufier np 
canoes to pass. The officer, to whom this duty was assigiued, ob- 
serving several large canoes crossing the lake with rapidity, or- 
dered a swiflrsailing brigantine in pursuit, which, as it neared them^ 
was about firing, when all the rowers in an instant dropped their 
oars, threw down their arms, and, rising up, beseeched them BOt 
to fire, as the emperor was on board. Guatimorin surr«i>dei«d 
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himself nviA dignity, and only requested that no insult might be 
o£^red to the empress, or his children. When brought into the 
presence of Cortes, he behaved with a d^ee of composure and 
digiiity that would have done honour to any monarch on earth. 
Addressmg himself to Cortes, he said, " I have done what became 
a monarch ; I have defended my people to the last extremity. 
Nothing now remains biit to die. Take this dagger," (laying his 
hand on one which Cortes wore,) " plant it in my breast, and put 
an end to a life which can no longer be of any use." Previous to 
his leaving the city, he had caused all his treasures to be thrown 
into the Idke. 

The capture of the sovereign termii^ated the struggle, and the 
city and the empire fell into the hands of the conquerors. The 
siege had continued seventy-five days, and was by far the most 
extraordinary and memorable miUtary effort in the conquest of 
America. The exertions, bravery, perseverance, and astonish- 
ing exploits of Cortes and his followers, are unexampled ; yet it is 
not to be supposed that the Mexican empire, comprising a vast 
population, in a considerable state <tf improvement, was conquered 
by a few hundred Spaniards : its conquest was effected by inter- 
nal disaffections and divisions, and the jealousy of its neighbours, 
who dreaded its power, the oppression of which they had often 
experienced. 

The excessive joy of the Spaniards was changed to murmurs, 
when they learnt the small amount of treasure which had fallen 
into their hands ; and such was their .rage and disappointment, 
that Cortes was obliged to give way to it, and si^er Guatimozin 
to be put to the torture, to compel him to discover the ro3ral trea- 
sures which they supposed he had concealed. And with such 
dignity and fortitude did he endure the torture, that when th*i an- 
guish and pain was at its height, and his fellow-sufferer seemed to 
ask permission to purchase relief by revealing what he knew, the 
royal victim, with a look of authority and scorn, reproached him 
for his weakness, by asking, <'Am /now reposing on a bed of 
roses ?" After this reproof, his fellow-sufferer remained silent, 
and expired under the torture of men calling themselves Chris- 
tians. Cortes, ashamed of what he had done, interfered, and res- 
cued the royal victim from the hands of his persecutors. 

On the 10th of August, 1519, Ferdinand Magellan sailed from 
Seville, with five ships and two hundred and thirty-four men, on a 
vojrage of discovery. He discovered and entered the spacious 
bay forming the mouth of the River de la Plata, supposing it to 
be a strait, or communication leading into the Southern Ocean ; 
and proceeding south he entered the strait that bears his name, 
and afler sailing twenty days in that winding channel, the great 
®'>uthem Ocean presented itself to his astonished vision, and 
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wifli tears of joy he returned thanks to Heaven. Pursuing his 
coarse toward the northwest, he sailed for three months and twen- 
tj dajs without discovering land ; and from the uninterrupted 
course of fair weather, and the fevourableness of the winds, he 
gave that ocean the name of Pa^ficy which it has ever since re- 
tained. He discovered numerous islands, and among others the 
PhilTpinnes. In a qvarrel with ^be natives, at one of these islands, 
he was unfortunately killed. The expedition, after the death of 
its -c<Hnmander, discovered* the great island of Borneo, and at 
length arrived at one of the Molucca isles, to the no smdl as- 
tonishment of the Portuguese, who could not conceive how the 
Spaniaids, by sa^g in a westerly direction, had arrived at an 
islanad w^k they discovered foy sailing in a directly opposite 
course. From this place they sailed by ^e way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and returned home, after a voyage' of three years 
and twenty<eight days, having sailed round the globe for the first 
time. ^ 

The accounts of Corties' victories and conquests, which were 
sent to Spain, ^ied his countrymen with admiration, and excited 
the highest expectations with the people and the government. 
Charles Y. who had succeeded to the throne, appointed Cortes 
captain-general of New Spain ; and even before he had received 
any legsil ssinction, he assumed the power of governor, and adopt- 
ed measures to secure the vast country he had conquered to his 
sovereign, as a colony of Spain. He determined to rebuild the 
capital, and there to establish the seat of his government ; he com- 
menced the work on an extended plan, and laid the foundations 
of the most magnificent city in the new world. He caused ex- 
aminations to be made for mines, opened some, and encouraged 
his countrymen to settle in the remote provinces. 

The Mexicans, conquered and degraded as they were, did not 
quietly sub^t to their new masters ; but aroused by oppression or 
despair, they often, with more courage than discretion, rushed to 
arms, and were not only defeated in every contest, but the Spa- 
niards, regarding these attempts to regain their liberty as rebellion 
against their lawful sovereign, put the caciques and nobles, who 
fell into their hands, to deaUi, and reduced the common people to 
the most humiliating and degrading servitude. The massacres 
and cruelties of the Spaniards are almost incredible. <' In almost 
every district of the Mexican empire, the progress of the Spanish 
arms is mariced with blood. In the country of Panuco, sixty ca- 
ciques, or leaders, and four hundred nobles, were burnt at one 
time ; and, to complete the horror of the scene, the children and 
relations of the wretched victims were assembled, and compelled 
to be spectators of their dying agonies."'*^ This sanguinary saene 
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nother, if possible still more revolting and hor- 
On suspicion, or pretence, that Guatimozin 
ist the Spanish authority, and excited his for- 
B up arms,' the unhappy monarch, with the car 
and Tacuba, the two most distinguished per- 
sonages m tne empire, without even the formaUty of a trial, were 
brought to a public and ignominious execution, and hanged on a 
gibbet, in the presence of their countrymen, who witnessed the 
scene with indescribable horror, as they had long been accustomecl 
to reverence their sovereign .with homage and awe, scarcely less 
profound than that offered to their gods. 

For all his toils and sufferings, his splendid achievements, his 
extensive conquests, and all the cruelties and crimes he commit- 
ted for lus sovereign, Cortes received the reward which usually 
attends ^ose who perform great services for their country : he 
was envied, calumniated, suspected, recalled, deprived of his au- 
thor!^, and of all \fenefit from his exertions, except the glory of 
being the conqueror of Mexico, and the oppressor and destroyer 
of a great, and once prosperous and ha{^y nation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Expedition for the discovery of Peru — the coast of Chili and Peru 
discQpered — Pizarro mstts Spain — returns, and Jits out another 
expedition for the conquer of the country — the first colony in 
Peru planted — the Incas of the country — Pizarro marches into 
the interior J and captures the Inca — he offers tofiU a room with 
gold forhis ransom — is put to death — the Peruvians determine 
to expel their invaders — they besiege Cusco — action between Pi' 
zarro and Almagro — expedition of Gonsalo Pizarro — the in- 
credible sufferings of his men — OreUana, one of his officers, with 
fifty men, deserts — sails down the Amazon, and enters the At- 
lantic Ocean — Distress of Gonsalo — he returns to Quito — Vaca 
de Castro appointed governor of Peru — insun^ection among the 
Spaniards against Pizarro-^-he is assassinated in his palace^-^ 
Vela appointed governor — bloody action between him and Gon- 
salo Pizarro — Gasca send from Spain, as governor — his pacific 
measures — Pizarro refuses to submit — is defeated and beneaaed 
— Gasca returns to l^ain, 

THE success of Cortes, and other Spanish adventurers in 
America, stimtilated the ambition of their countrymen, and gave 
additional unpulse to the spirit of enterprise and discovery, which 
was the prevaihng passion of the day. The discoveries and con- 
quests which had been made, and the settlements that had been 
established, served both as incentives and facilities to new and 
bolder enterprises. The settlement at Panama, on the western 
coast of the isthmus of Darien, greatly facihtated the plans of ad- 
venturers in that quarter, and became, in some measure, the pa- 
rent of most of the early settlements on the coast of the Southern 
Ocean. 

S'oon after the conquest of Mexico, about the year 1524, three 
obscure indiWduais, residing at Panaitia, formed a plan for disco- 
vering and conquering the rich countries to the eastward of that 
colony, which had long attracted the attention of adventurers. 
These individuals were Francisco Pizarro, the natural son of a 
Spanish gentleman, a soldier, and one of the early adventurers to 
the new world ; Diego de Almagro, also a aoldier, and whose ori- 
gin was equally humble with that of his associate, one being a 
bastard and the other a foundling ; and Hcrmando Luque, an ec- 
clesiastic, who was employed in llie double capacity of priest and 
schoolmaster at Panama. The last, by seme means not known 
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had acquired considerable wealth, but his two associates possess- 
ed but Httle ; each, however, was to embark his whole fortune in 
the enterprise, together with all his hopes. The contract between 
them was solemnized by reUgious sanctions, although its object 
was rapine and murder. 

With all their united ineans and exertions they were enabled 
only to fit out one^mall vessel, with one humhed and twelve men, 
Fedrarias,the governor of Panama, having first authorized the 
expedition. This was commanded by Pizarro, and afterward 
Almagro sailed with seventy men more as a re-enforcement. 
Such were the men, and such the means, by which one of the moat 
extensive empires on the globe was to be conquered — an empire 
where civilization and the arts had made great progress, and whose 
government was not only estabUshed on divine authority, but its 
sovereign claimed rel^onship with the gods, and was venerated 
by his subjects accordingly. 

. Their first expedition was productive of little more advantage 
than the discovery of the opulent country of which they were in 
pursuit, whose existence had become a matter of doubt, in con- 
sequence of the failure of several attempts at discovery. Afler 
having touched at various places, and suffered incredible hard- 
ships, they discovered the coast oft^hilii and landed at Tacamez, 
south of the river Emeraulds, where they beheld wkh pleasure a 
fertile and inviting country, very different from any they had dis- 
covered in the Southern Ocean. The country was cultivated, 
and the natives were clad in garments of white cotton stuffs, and 
adorned with trinkets of gold and silver. Although delighted with 
these «fipearances, the adventurers did not presume to invade so 
populous a country with a handful of men, worn out with hard- 
ships, and wasted by disease. They stopped at the isldhd of Gal- 
k>, and Almagro returned to Panama to obtain re-enforcements^ 
leaving Pizarro with part of the men. Pedro de los Rios, having 
succeeded Pedrarias as governor of the colony, and apprehendii^j 
that the settlement of Panama would be weakened, and even ex- 
posed, by sending off adventurers in a distant and uncertain en- 
terprise, be prohibited Almagro from raising more recruits, and 
despatched a vessel to bring back Pizarro and his followers, iniio 
were left behind. When the vessel arrived, Pizarro, inflexibly 
bent on his purposes, peremptorily refused to obey the orders of 
the governor, and used every persuasion to induce his men to re- 
main with him. He drew a line on the sand with his sword, and 
informed his followers, that those who wished to abandon their 
leader and the glorious enterprise, would pass over : thirte^i osAy 
remained to share the fortune of their commander. T^ smatt 
•nd dauntless band removed to the islfl^ of Grorgona, as being a 
Qiore flafe situailton, where they remained for more Hian nre 
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months, constantly tortured with hopes and fears, and suffering 
eveiy thing, short of death, from an unhealthy climate, and the 
want of provisions. At length a vessel arrived from the governor, 
to convey them to Panama, which occasioned such excessive 
joy, such a sudden transition of feeling, that not only his follow- 
ers, but the crew of the vessel, agreed to follow Pizarro, and, in- 
stead of returning to^Panama, they bore away to the southeast, 
and had the good fortune to discover the coast of Peru. After 
touching at several places^^they landed at Tumbez, situated about 
three degrees south of the equatorial hne ; here was a magnifi- 
cent temple, and a palace of the Incas, or sovereigns of the em- 
pire. The fertility of the country, the improvements, civilization, 
and wealth of the inhabitants, was now, for the first time, fully un- 
folded to the view of the Spaniards ; the rich stuffs, in which 
many of the inhabitants were clad, the ornaments of gold and sil- 
ver which adorned their persons, and the more massy and splen- 
did ornaments of the precious metals which enriched their tem- 
ples, and even the common utensils, composed of gold and silver, 
attracted their enraptured vision, convinced them that their fond- 
est dreams were realized, and that at last they had discovered the 
land of Ophir — the country of gold. They feeisted their eyes and 
their hopes on these inviting objects ; and gazed until they almost 
imagined themselves masters of the country, and possessed of 
all tibe wealth they saw and coveted. But, with his small force, 
Pizarro did not attempt any thing against the country, and con- 
tented 'himself with sailing along the coast, and trading with the 
inhabitants ; he procured several llamas, vessels of silver and 
gold, and several curious specimens of their manufactures, to be 
exhibited as memorials of tiie opulent country he had discovered 
and explored. He also brought off two native youths, under the 
pretence of instructing them in the Castitian language, but with 
the real intention of employing them as interpreters. 

But the flattering accounts which Pizarro gave of the opulence 
of the country, supported by the specimens he had brought with 
him, did not change the inflexible resolution of the governor of 
Panama ; he still refused to authorize, or even countenance, the 
scheme of Pizarro and his two associates ; in consequence of 
which, they determined to apply directly to their sovereign. Hav- 
ing agreed among themselves that Pizarro should be governor, 
Ahnagro adelanteido, or lieutenant-governor, and Luque bishop 
of the country they might conquer, Pizarro set sail for Spain, luid 
succeeded beyond the utmost extent of his hopes. He obtained 
the appointment of captain-general and adelantado of the country 
he had discovered, described to extend six hundred miles along 
the coast south of the river St. Jago ; but his unbounded ambi- 
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tion led him to grasp every thing for himself, and to disregard the 
rights of Almagro ; yet as the views of Luque did not interfere 
with his own, he obtained for him the expected appointment. 
When Pizarro arrived at Panama he found Almagro so exaspe- 
rated at his conduct, that he was exerting all his influence to em- 
barrass and frustrate his plans, and at the same time to fit out an 
expedition himself, on his own account. Alarmed at the conse- 
quences of an opposition from one who had been connected with 
him in the enterprise, Pizarro exerted himself to effect a recon- 
cifiation ; and, by offering to relinquish to Almagro the office of 
adelantado, a reunion among the confederates was estabHshed. 
The confederates now exerted themselves, to fit out an armament 
for the conquest of the country : but with all their united e^rts, 
aided by the alluring accounts of the country, three small vessels, 
with one hundred and eight men, was the extent of the force 
which they could raise, and with this Pizarro did not hesitate to 
invade an extensive country, filled with people. He landed in 
the bay of St Matthew, and advanced toward the south. In the 
province of Coaque they plundered the inhabitants of gold and 
silver to the amount of forty thousand dollars, a large portion of 
which they remitted in one of their vessels to AlmagrO, at Pa- 
nama, to enable him to procure recruits ; and despatched another 
vessel to Nicaragua. This display of the riches of the country, 
^and the wealth they had already acquired, had a most happy in- 
fluence on the cause, and procured several small re-enforcements. 
Pizarro continued his march along the coast, and met with little 
resistance from the inhabitants, who, surprised and terrified at 
the sudden appearance of such formidable invaders, either de- 
serted their habitations and fled, or sued for peace and favour. 
He proceeded to Tumbez, and from thence to the river Piura, 
near the mouth of which, at a favourable site, he planted the first 
colony in Peru, which he called St. Michael. 

Peru, at the time it was invaded by Pizarro, was a powerful and 
extensive empire, being six hundred leagues in length on the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, and extending east to the ridge of the 
Andes, stretching from one extremity of that vast chain to the 
other. This extensive country, like other parts of America, was 
originally inhabited by numerous independent tribes of savages, 
who were in a rude and unimproved state of nature, until, ac- 
cording to their own traditions, two extraordinary personages sud- 
denly appeared on the banks of the lake Titiaca, who founded 
the Peruvian empire. Their names were Manco Capac, and 
Mama OcoUo, his consort They were dressed in white cotton 
garments, were of majestic form and appearance, and claimed to 
be children of the Sun, and to have been sent by the Beneficent 
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Parent of the human race, who looked down on the miseries of 
hts cr^Ltures with pity, to instruct, and impart to them die hless- 
in^n of peace and civilization. 

The dignity and sanctity of these extraordinary individuals, 
and dieir kno^edge of some of the arts of life, which appeared 
wonderM to the simple natives, induced many of the wandering 
tribes to follow them, and submit to their authority. — ^They pro- 
ceeded to Cusco, and commenced the erection of houses, and 
thus gradually laid the foundation of a city. — Manco Capac in* 
structed the men in agriculture and the useful arts, and introduced 
the regular laws of society, whilst Mama Ocollo taught the wo- 
men to spin and weave, and other domestic employments. The 
institutions and laws of Manco established private property, and 
the duties of the social relations, and provided for the security of 
fffivate Tights, and the peace of the community. The powers 
and duties of persons in authority were divided, graduated, and 
d^ned, Bnd exercised with such uniformity and steadiness, as 
gave the community the i^pearance^ if not the character, of a 
well regulated ^tate. At first the territory of Manco Capac ex- 
tended but about eight leagues around Cusco, his capital ; but it 
was enlarged by him and his successors, from time to time, until 
it comprised one of the most extensive empires in the world. — He 
and his successors were styled InccUy or lords, and were not 
(Hily obeyed as sovereigns, but revered as divinities ; and accord- 
ing to the principles of legitimacy, as recognised in more civilized 
nations, the blood was to be kept pure, and all intermarriages with 
the royal and divine race of the Incas were prohibited, under the 
severest penalties. 

When the Spaniards first visited Peru the tiirone was filled by 
Huanan Capac, the twelfth monarch from the founder of the em- 
pire and dynasty. He was a prince equally eminent for his pacific 
virtues, and military talents. He conquered the kingdom of Quito 
in the year 1526, and annexed it to his dominions, and married 
the daughter of the vanquished monarch, by whom he had a son, 
called Atahualpa. At lus death he appointed this son his succes- 
sor in the kingdom of Quito, and lefl the rest of his dominions to 
Huascar, his eldest son, and whose mother was of the royal Inca 
blood. The latter, feeling the pride of legitimacy, disallowed the 
title of his half-brother, as he was not of the entire royal blood, 
and a civil war ensued. This war was prevailing, and had filled 
the empire with dissensions, v^en Pizarro landed in the Bay of 
St Michael. 

Atdbualpa, having the command of the army v^ch his faflier 
had led into Quito, took the field with great advantage over his 
rival ; defeated and to<^ him prisoner, and confined him in the 
tower at Cusco. Pizarro obtained information of these disorders 
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with great satisfaction, from messengers sent to him by Huascar, to 
solicit his aid against Atahualpa, whom he represented as a rebel, 
who had usurped the sovereignty which belonged to himself. The 
importance of this intelligence being perceived by Pizarro, he 
immediately put his troops in motion, and without waiting for a 
re-enforcement, marched into the interior of the country, leaving 
a small garrison at St. Michael. With httle opposition, he pene- 
trated to Caxamalca, the headquarters of Atahualpa, who, with 
astonishing simpUcity, received him in the most friendly manner. 
Pizarro, according to the prevailing artifice of his countrjnnen, 
pretended that he had come as the ambassador of a very power- 
ful monarch beyond the waters, and that the object of his mission 
was to assist Atahualpa against his enemies, who wished to de- 
prive him of his crown and domuiions. Pizarro took possession 
of a large court, on one side of which was a palace of the Incas, 
and on the other a temple of the Sun, which was the divinity of 
the country. The whole being surrounded by a wall of earlii, it 
afibrded a safe and advantageous position for his troops. Pizarro 
* immediately despatched his brother to the camp of Atahualpa to 
reassure him of his amicable intentions, and to invite him to an in- 
terview. The example of Cortes, strengthened by his own ex- 
perience in the country, determined him to attempt the same bold 
measure that had been foimd so successful in Mexico. The in- 
terview was conducted with great ceremony and dignity on the 
part of the Peruvians : the Inca sitting on a throne covered with 
gold, and adorned with plumes and precious stones, was carried 
on the shoulders of four of the principal officers of his household, 
and was preceded by four hundred men in uniform, and followed 
by the officers of government, civil and military, accompanied by 
an immense retinue ; and his whole army was ibrawn out on the 
plain, amounting to more than thirty thousand men. 

As the Inca arrived near the Spanish quarters, the chaplain of 
the expedition addressed him, and explained to him in Spanish, 
which was interpreted, the mysteries of Christianity, the power of 
the pope, and the grant made by his holiness of all the territories 
and countries of the new world, to the king of Spain, and con- 
cluded by requiring the Inca to acknowledge the Christian reli- 
gion, the authority of the pope, and submit to the king of Castile 
as his lawful sovereign ; and in case he should be so unreasona- 
ble and impious as to refuse to obey this demand, he denounced 
war against him in the name of his sovereign. Astomohed and 
indignant at this incomprehensible and presumptuous harangue, 
Atahualpa re|^^d that he was master of his own dominions, and 
held them as ^inheritance from his ancestors, and that he could not 
perceive how a priest should pretend to dispose of countries which 
did not belong to him, and of which he must have been ignorant 
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even of the existence ; he said he would not renounce the teli- 
^on of his ancestors, nor reHnqui^h the adoration of the Sun, 
the immortal divinity of his country, to worship the God of the 
Spaniards, who was subject to death like mortals. He wished to 
be informed where the priest had learnt such wonderful things : 
"In this book,** said Father Yalverde, re$u;hing to him his bre- 
viary. The Inca took it in his hand, and turning over the leaves 
and raising it to his ear, observed, *' this book is silent ; it teUs 
me nothing," and threw it on the ground in a conten^tuous man- 
ner. The monk, turning toward his countrymen in a rage, ex- 
claimed, /^ To arms, Christians ! to anus ! the word of God is 
insulted ; .avenge this profanation on those in^ous dogs.''* Pi- 
zarro, who had previously made the necessary arrangements for 
an Attack, waited with impatience during this long conference, 
beins anxious to seize his victim, and the rich spoils that lay be- < 
fore nis eyes. His orders were instantly given ; the martial music 
struck up, the cannon roared, the musketry was discharged, the 
horse gallopped fiercely to the charge, and the infantvy pressed 
impetuously forward, 9Word in hand. Astonished at such in- 
famous treachery, and surprised and terrified at the suddenness 
of the attack, and the noise and destructive efiects of firearms, 
the Peruvians were filled with consternation, and fled with the ut- 
most precipitation. Although the nobility flocked around the Inca 
in crowds, zealous .to defend him, he was seized by Pizarro, who, 
at the head of a chosen band, selected for the purpose, had ad- 
vanced directly toward him. He was dragged from his throne to 
the ground, and carried to the Spanish quarters. The fugitives, 
half frightened out of their Senses, not knojving whether iteit 
enemies were of the human race, or beings of a superior nature, 
sent to punish them for their crimes, were pursued in every direc- 
tion, and immense numbers of tiiem slaughtered, although they 
did not make the least resistance. More than four thousand 
Peruvians were slain, and not a single Spaniard, nor one wounded, 
except Pizarro himself, slightly, on the hand, by one of his own 
men. The plunder was.of immense value, and fairly turned the 
heads of such a band of desperate, and indigent adventurers ; 
they spent the night in that extravjigant' joy which a change of 
fortune so sudden and important was calculated to produce. 

The wfetched monarch, removed in an hour from a throne to 
a prison, almost sunk under a calamity so sudden and so tremens 
dous: had an earthqua^ shaken the Andes from its base, and 
swallowed up half his dominions, the calamity could not have 
appeared more sudden or tenible. Discovering, however, that 
an insatiable thirst for gold was the predomintot passion of )ii8 
oppressors, and apparently Aeir only object in invading his cou(^ 
tnr, he c^red, as a. ransom for his liberty, to fill the apartmoalni 
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whtdi he was confined, which was twenty-two 4feet in length, and 
sixteen in breadth, as high as he could rea«h, with gold. Pizarro. 
did not hesitate to accept this tempting offer, and sL Une was drawn 
round the walls, to fix more definitely tiie stipulated height of the 
(Camber. Transported wilh the idea of obtaining his lib^y, 
Atahualpa sent to Cusco,' Quito, an^ other places, where gold 
had been cc41ected for adorning the temples aM palaces of the 
Incas, informing his subjects of the terms of his ransom, and 
ordering all the gold to be conveyed to Caxamalca for ^that 
purpose. 

The Peruvians, accustomed to obey impUcitly the mandates of 
leir sovereign, flocked in, from all parts of the empire, loaded 
with the |)recious metals, so that in a short period the greater 
part of the stipulated quantity was produced, and Ataliualpa as- 
sured Pizarro that the residue would arrive as soon as there was 
sufficient time to convey it from the remote provinces. But such 
piles «f gold so inflamed the avarice of a needy soldiery, that they 
could no longer be restrained, and Pizarro was obliged to order 
the whole melted down, and divided among his followers. The 
captive monarch, having performed his part of the contract, now 
demanded to be set at liberty ; but the perfidious Spanish leadet 
had no such intention ; his only object being to secure the plun- 
der ; and he even meditated taking the life of his credulous cap- 
tive, at the very time the latter was employed in amassing the 
treasures for his ransom. Atahualpa was subjec^ted to a mock 
trial, and condemned to be burnt : his last moments were embit- 
tered by friar Valverde, who, sdthough he had used his influence - 
to procure his condemnatioa, and sanctioned the sentence with 
his own signature, attempted to console him in his awful situation, 
and to convert him to Christianity. The only argument that had 
any influence on' the trembling victim was th^t of mitigating his 
punishment ; and on |he promise of being strangled, instead of 
consumed by a slow fire, he consented to be baptized, by the hand 
of one of his murderers, who exercised the holy functions of 
priest. 

After the death of Atahualpa, Rzarro invested one of his s(mis 
with the ertsigns of royalty ; Manco Capac, a brotlier of Huas- 
car, was also declared sovereign at Cusco, and the governors of 
many of the provinces assumed independent authority, so that the 
empire was torn to pieces by intestine dissensions. 

. The intelligence of the immense wealth acquired by.Pizlirro 
and his followers, which those who had returned had conveyed t© 
Panama, Nicaragua and GKiatemala, confiiined by a display of 
the treasures, produced such mi electric effect, that it was with 
difliculty the governors of those places could restrain their pieople 
^-om abandoning their possessions and embarking for Pern, as 
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adv^irturers. Nmnerous re-enforcements arrived fron various 
quarters, 'which enabled Pizarro to force his way mto the heart 
of the country, and take possession of Cusco, the capital of the 
empire. The gold luid silver found here, afler all that bad been 
removed, exceeded what had been received as the ransom of Ata^ 
hualpa. • 

Whilst the Spanish commander was thus.employed, Benalcuzar, 
who had been left in command at St Michael, ha^g received 
some re-enfiNrcements,left a garrison at that place, and set out with 
the rest of the troops under his command for die conquest of Quito. 
AflSr a long and oifHcult march, over mountains and rivers, ex- 
posed to the fierce attacks of the natives, he entered the city of Quito. 
The tranquillify of the interior, and the arrival of Fercunand Pi- 
zarro, brother of the commander-in-chief, with ^considerable re- 
enforcements, induced the latter to march back to the seacoast, 
where, in the year 1534, he laid the foundation of the city of Li- 
ma, distinguished in aflar times for its wealth and earthquakes, 
and more recently as the seat of civil war. In the mean time, 
Amalgro set out oa an expedition for the conquest of Chili ; and 
several parties Were ordered by Pizarro into distant provinces, 
which had not been subjugated. These various enterpns - >ad 
reduced the troops at Cusco to a small number. The Peruvians, 
aware of this ciicumstiance, and being jiow persuaded that the 
Spaniards would not voluntarily retire from their country, but in- 
tended to establish themselves in it, wepe at last aroused from 
their inactivity, and seemed determined to expel their rapacious in- 
vaders. • Preparations, through the whole epnpire, were carried 
on with such secregy and despatch, as to elude the utmost vigi- 
lance of the Spaniards ; and Manco Capac, who was acknow- 
ledged by all as sovereign -at this time, having made his escape 
from the Spaniards at Ousco, ^where he had been detained as a 
prisoner, the standard of \^ar was irnmediately raised ; troops as- 
sembled from all parts of the empire, and, according to the Spa- 
nish, writers 9f that period, two hundred thousand men laid siege 
to Cusco, which was defended for nine months by one hundred 
and seventy Spaniards. A- numerous army also invested Lima, 
and all communication between the two cities was cut off. The 
Peruvians not only displayed the utmost bravery, but, imitating 
the discipline- of their enepoies, large bodies were marshsdled in 
regular order : some of their bravest warriors were armed with 
swords and spears ; others appeared* with muskets, obtained from 
the Spaniards, and a few of the boldest, at the head of whom was 
the Inca himself, were mounted on»horsea[, which they had taken 
from their invaders, and charged, like Spanish cavahers. All the 
exertions of the Spanish garrison, directed by the three brothers 
of flie commander-m-chief, and rendered desperate from their 
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situation, could not resist the incessant attacks of the Peruvians ; 
Aey recovered possession of one half of their capital; and the 
Spaniards, worn out with uninterrupted service, suffering for the 
want of j^ovisions,*and ignorant as to th<5ir brethren in other sta- 
tions, and the number of tiieir enemies daily increasing, w^re ready 
to despair; the stputest hearts -sunk under such accumulated, 
such s^palUng difficulties and dangers. ^ 

At thw hour of darkness, when the lamp of hope enaltted but a 
glimmering ray, Almagro appeared at Cusco. But ev<en this event 
the Pizarros hardly knew whether to regard €is auspicious or ca- 
lamitous, as they knew not whether he had come as a frieiid or 
l#e. Whilst in ChiU, he had received a patent from Uie crown, con- 
stituting him governor of Chili, and defining its limits, which, by 
his own construction, included the city of Cusco ; ^nd being in- 
formed of the revolt of the Peruvians, he marched back to prevent 
the place from falling into the possession of the natives, and also 
to rescue it from the hands of the Pizarros. Almagro was, there- 
fore, the enemy of both parties, and both attempted to negotiate 
with him. The Inca, kiaowing his situation^ and pretensions, at 
first attempted to make terms with him-; but soon being convinced 
that no faith could be had with a Spaniard, he fell suddenly upon 
him, with a numerous body of his bravest troops. The discipline 
and good fortune of the Spaniards onice more prevailed, aijd the 
Peruvians were defeated with an immense' slaughter, and their 
whole army dispersed. Almagro's attention^ was now directed 
against the garrbon ; and having surprised the sentinels, he en* 
tered the town by night, surrounded the house where the two 
Pizarros quartered, and compelled the garrison to surrender at 
discretion. Francisco Pizarro, having defeated and driveaoff the 
Peruvians who invested Lima, sent a detachment of five hundred 
men to Cusco to the relief of his brothers, in case they had not 
already fallen into the hands of the Penivians. On their arrival 
they were astonished to find an enemy in their own countrymen, 
which was the first knowledge they had of the events that had oc- 
curred at Cusco. After first attempting, without success, to se- 
duce Alvarado, their commander, Almagro surprised and fell upon 
them in the night in their camp, took Alvarado and his principal 
officers prisoners, and completely rotiteii the party* . 

Pizarro, alarmed for the safety of his two brothers, as well ^s 
for the security of his possessions, opened a negotiation with Al- 
magro ; and having artfully prolong^ tiie same for several months, 
and by deception and perfidy procured the liberation of his bro- 
them, threw off all disuse, abandoned the negotiation, and pre- 
pared to settle the dispute m tiie field ; iand seven hundred men, 
ready to march to Cusco, attested the rapidity of his preparations. ' 
The command of these troops he gave to his two brothefS, who 
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anxious for viQ^rv, and thirstingifor revenge, penetrated thh>ugh 
the de^es of oftoforanch of the Andes, and appeared on the plain 
before Cusco. AJmagro had five hundred men, veteran soldiers, 
and a greater number- of cavahy than his enemy : being- worn out 
by services and ^idgues, too ^at for hia advanced age, he was 
obliged to intrust the command to Orgognez^ who, though an of- 
ficer of much merit, had not the same, ascendancy over the troops 
as their chief, whom they had long been accustomed to follow in 
the career of victory. Pizarro had a supenority in numbers, and 
an advantage from two companies armed with muskets, and dis- 
eiplmed to their use. Whilst countryman and brethren, who had 
made common cause in plundering and massacreing the natives, 
were drawn up in hostile array, aud under the same banners, to 
shed each other's blood, the Indians, like distant clouds, covered 
the mountains, and viewed with astonishment, but with pleasure, 
that rapacity and violence of which they had been the victims, 
about to recoil on the heads of their invaders, and to be inflicted by 
their own hands. They were prepared to fall (^i the victorious par- 
ty, who, exhausted by the contest, might be an easy prey, and 
thus ap^opriate the victory to themselves. 

The conflict was fierce and tremendous ; for " when Greek 
meets Greek, then^ comes the tug of war;'* for a considerable 
time the result was doubtful, but Orgognez, having received a dan- 
gerous wound, Jiis party was completely routed, himself slain in 
cold blood, one hundred and forty killed, and the rest fell into the 
hands of the victors. Almagro, who had witnessed the action from 
aUtter with the deepest emotions, attempted to escape, but was made 
a prisoner. After being detained in custody for several months, he 
was subjected to a mock trial, and sentenced to death. Cusco 
was again pillaged, but its rich spoils did not satisfy the rapacity 
of its coiiquerors. 

Pizarro now considered himself master of the entire country, 
and parcelled it out amwig his favourites, with as much justice 
and propriety as the pope had granted the whole to his master. 
But not being able to satisfy all, and to prevent the consequences 
of the complamts and the turbulence of his men, he promoted en- 
terprises which employed them at a distance. Valdivia resumed 
the project of the conquest of Chili, and founded the city of St. 
. Jago de Santiago. His brother, Gonsalo Pizarro, he appointed 
to supersede Benalcazar as governor of Quito, and instructed him 
to examine and conquer the country east of the Andes. At the 
head of three hundred and fifly men, he forced his way through 
the defiles and over the elevated ridges of the Andes, where the 
. oold was so excessive that four thousand Indians, who accompa- 
nied him to transport his provisions, all perished ; and from their 
excessive fatigues, the severity of the 'cold, and the want of pro- 
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visions, the Spaniards themseliuBs, inured to hardships as they 
were, coM scarcely sustain such accumulated evib, such into- 
lerable sufferings. Some of their iiumber fell victims ta them. 
Ailer crossing &e mountains, new and unexpected calamities from 
the climate awaited them, and scarcely less severe ; having es- 
caped Uie frosts of the mountains, they were now to be destroyed 
by the rains of the plains* For two months the rain fell inces- 
santly; there was scarcely sufficient fair weather to dry their 
clothes. They, howler, advanced until they reached the banks 
of one of the principal branches of the Maragnon or Amazon. 
Here they constructed a bark for the purpose of passing riveri^ 
<^nveying provisions, and exploring the country. Fifty rten were' 
put on boi^, under Orellana, the officer next in authority to Pi- 
zarro, and^e rapidity of the stream soon carried them ahead of 
their brethren, who made their way with difficulty by land. 

Orellana, imitating the examples which had been furmshed him, 
was no sooner beyond the power of Pizairo, than he considered 
himself independent, and determined to carry on business on his 
own account, as a discoverer. He formed the bold scheme of 
pursuing the course of the Amazon to the ocean, and exploring* 
the vast interior regions of the southern continent. This daring 
attempt, as bold as it was unjustifiable, he accomplished : com- 
mitting his frail bark to the guidance of the' rapid stream, he pe- 
netrated four thousand miles through an unknown region, filled 
with hostile tribes, and where, for unknown ages, wild beasts and 
savages alone had roamed joint l^nants of its immense domains. 
He found his way safely to the ocean, and finally to Spain, where 
he published a marvellous' account of his voyage and discoveries; 
and, among other wonders, gave an account of a nation or com- 
munity of women, which he visited, having all the heroic virtues 
of the ancient Amaz#ns; and, from the propensity of mankind 
for the marvellous, this community of Amazons long maintained 
their existence, after the discoveries made, and the progress of' 
science had dissipated the' darkdeSs which first gave credit to the 
narration. Orelkna was ordered to wait at the junction of the 
Nopo with the Amazon, for the arrival of Pizarro ; and the as- 
^"f oni^hment and consternation of the latter, when he ascertained 
the infamous treachery of Orellana, who had basely deprived his 
brethren of their only resource, and lefl tbem to perish in the 
heart of an immense wilderness,, can better be conceived than 
described. They were twelve hundred miles from Quito, to 
which place they turned their course : the hardships they had-be- 
fore encountered, now seemed comparatively but smafT : they 
vera ccmipelled to subsist on berries and roots ; they even de- 
voured their dogs, horses, the most loathsome reptiles^ and the 
laadier of dieir saddles. After the expiration of two yearS} 
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cigbtj^ of the Spaniards, only, relumed to Quito, and these were 
as naked as the savages, and emaciated to skeletons. 

But Pizarro found neither repos> jr consolation on his return ; 
as the last dregs of his cup of bitterness, he learnt the aiHU fete 
o( his brother, and the overtlirow of his power. The adherents 
of Almagro and o^er malecontents formed a bold conspiracy, 
surprised and assassinated the governor ia his own palace, and 
proclaimed young Almagro, now arrived at manhood, to be the 
head of the government, as successor to hia. father. The shock- 
ing dissensions in Peru being known at the court of Castile, 
Vaca de Castro received a royal commission, appointing him go- 
vernor of Peru, for the purpose of quieting the existing disturb- 
ances, and estabhshing Uie authority of the Spanish government 
Having landed at Quito, be immediatdy, and with great energy, 
adopted measures to suppress the insurrection, and bring the dar- 
ing conspirators to punishment. He marched toward Cusoo, 
whither Almagro had retired ; the hostile parties met at Chupaz, 
about two hundred miles from Cusco, and both determined to 
decide the contest at once. The action was bloody and decisive, 
and characterized by that fierceness, impetuosity, and vindictive 
spirit, which the deadly animosities of both parties, and. desperate 
situation of one, were calculated to inspire ; and the slaughter 
was in proportion to the maddening fury of the combatants. Of^ 
fourteen hundred men, the whole number engaged on both sides, 
more than one thousand lay dead and wounded on the field of 
battle. Superiority of numbers prevailed, and youfig Almagro 
and his party, or aU who escaped the sword, fell into Uie hands of 
the victors. And although they were countrymen and feUow- 
christians, the tender mercies of their conquerors were cruelties ; 
forty were executed as rebels ; many were banished, and young 
Almagro, their leader, was publicly beheaded at Cusco. These 
events occurred in 1542. 

At length the torch of civil dissension, if not extinguished, 
ceased to bum ; and a short period of repose was restored to a 
country, whose history hitherto was but a succession of carnage 
and bloodshed. 

But tranquillity in Peru was not of long continuance; new 
regulations having been framed for the government of the Spanish 
possessions in America, which greatly alarmed the settlers, by 
depriving them of their oppressive power over the natives, and 
Nugnez Vela being sent out to Peru as governor, to enforce them, 
the elements of dissension were again brou^t into action, and 
Ae gathering clouds threatened another storm of civil war. The 
rashness and violence of ^ new governor increased the disor- 
ders, and spread the disaffection throu^out the provinces. The 
maleconteufte from all qiuuters looked to Gonsalo PizarrO as 
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their lecher and deliverer ; and, Haying taken the field, he soosi 
found himself at the head of one thousand men, with which he 
moved toward Lima. But before he arrived there a revolution had 
taken place ; the governor and the judges of the court of Audi- 
ence, had long been in contention, and finally the latter, gaining 
the ascendancy, seized the governor, and s^t him prisoner to a 
desert island on the coast Pizarro, fhid^ig things in this state 
of disordpr, beheld the supren^ -authority within his reach, and 
compelled the judge* of the royal, audience to appoint him go- 
vernor and captain-general of Peru. He had scarcely possessed 
himself of his usurped authority, before he was called to defend 
it, against a formidable opponent. Nugnez Vel^, the governor, 
being set at liberty by the officer intrusted with conducting him to 
Spaifi, landed at Tumbez,Taised the royal standard, dnd resumed 
his functioss as viceroy-of the province.. Many distinguished - 
individuals declared in his favour, and, from the violence of Pi- 
zarro's adiainistradon, he soon found himself at the head of a 
considerable force. Pizarro immediately prepared to meet him, 
and to decide, by the umpirage of the sword, the validity of their 
respective pretensions. But Vela being inferior in the number 
of his forces, and unwilling to stake his power and his life on the 
issue of an engagement, retreate4| toward Quito, and was pursued 
with great celerity by "Pizcirro. ^ 

Not being able to defend Quito, the viceroy continued his march 
mto the province of Pq)ayan, where he received so considerable 
re-enforcements that he d^ternyned to march back to Quito, and 
decide the contest. Pizarro, confiding in the known braveiy of 
his troops, rejoiced at an opportunity to meet him ; the conflict, 
^s usual, was sharp, fierce, and bloody ; Pizarro was victorious, , 
and the viceroy, who fell covered with wounds, had his head cut 
off and placed on a gibbet in Quito, whilst tlie conquerors made 
a triumphal entry into the city. AU opposition to the auth<^ty 
of the victor ceased, and Pizarro now found himself supreme mas- 
ter of Peru, and of the South Sea, as he possessed a fleet which 
had captured Panama, and commanded the ocean. 
4 These alarming dissensions gave great concern to the govem- 
pient of Spain, and led to the appointment of Pedro de la Gasca, 
with unlimited authority to suppress them, and restore tranquilUty 
and the power of the parent country. He came without tn^ps, 
and almost without attendants ; his conduct was directly the re- 
verse of Vela, his predecessor ; he was tmly the minister of 
peace; it was his object to reclaim, not to subdue: and by 
his conciliatory conduct, and mild and judicious measures, he 
'ofTected more than he could have done by the sword. Seve- 
ral of Pizarro's officers declared in his favour, and from the con- 
tagion of example, and the oblivion which he proclaimed to all 
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past ofiences, and a promise of redressing grievances, his adhe- 
rents daily and rapidly increased. Pizarro; as is the case of all 
usoi^rs, when their power is in danger, was filled with appre- 
h^ision and rage. He sent deputies to bribe Gasca, and if that 
could not be done, to cut him off by assassination or poison ; but 
his messengers, instead of executing his diabolical orders, joined 
Gasca themselves. Irritated at the disaflTection of his officers 
and men, he prepared to decide the dispute in the field ; and 
Gaapa, perceiving that it would becoae necessary to employ 
force* took steps to assemble troops in Peru, and collect them 
from other colonies. Pizarro marched rapidly to Cusco, and at- 
tacked Centeno, who had joined Gasca, and although he had but 
half the number of men, he obtained a signal victory, attended 
with inmiense slau^ter. This good fortune was probably the 
cause of his ruin, as it elevated his hopes so high as inclined him 
to refuse all terms of accommodatioii, although Gasca continued 
to the last extremely moderate in his demands, and seamed more 
desirous to reclaim fiian to conquer. Gasca having tried, without 
success, every means of avdiding the distressing alternative of 
imbruing his hands in the blood of his countrymen, at length, at 
the head of sixteen hundred men, moved toward Cusco ; and Pi- 
zarro, with one thousand more ex|»erienced veterans, confident of 
victory, suffered him to advance to within four leagues of the capi- 
tal, when he marched out, eager to meet him. He chose his ground, 
drew up his men in line of battle, aadl at the very moment he ex- 
pected the action to commence, some of his principal officers gal- 
loped off and surrendered themselves to the enemy : their exam- 
ple was followed by others, and this extraordinary conduct spread 
distrust and amazement from rank to rank ; one company afler • 
another threw down their arms, and went over to the rojxdists. 
Pizarro, and some of his officers who remamed faithful, attempt- 
ed to stop them by entreaties and threats, but it was all in vain ; 
they soon found themselves deserted of nearly their whole army. 
Pizarro fell into the hands of Gasca, £uid was beheaded the n«xt day ; 
several of his most distinguished and notorious followers shared 
the same fate ; Carvajal, at the advanced age of fourscore, and" 
n^ had long been ae'cuBtomed to scenes of carnage and peril, 
on being informed of his sentence, carelessly replied : — " WeU, 
t i^an can die but ohee." Gasca, as moderate and just afier vic- 
tory as before, pardoned all the rest, and exerted himself to sooth 
the feelingd of the remaining malecontents ; he simplified the col- 
lection of the revenue, re-estabUshed the administration of jus- 
tiet, and provided for the protection and bettering the condition of 
^ Indians ; and having accomplished every object of his Aiis- 
non, he retamed to Spain, in 1549, as poor as he lefl it, but uni- 
versally admired for his talents, virtues, and important services. 
VOL.L H 
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He intrusted the government of Feru to the Court of Audience. 
For several years after this the machinations and Capacity of se- 
veral ambitiou» chiefs distracted the Peruvian states with civil 
contentions ; but at length the authority of Spain was completely - 
and firmly estabUshed over Ihe whole of that extensive and valua 
ble porfion of America. 



CHAPITER IV. 

SMmvfat of the different provinces in Ainerica-^formed into two 
grand divisions — mceroyalty of JVew Spain and Perw-^tht 
Council of the'Indies establishedr—a new viceroyalty called Santa 
Fe jie BogOta-^^events in the provinces of Rio de la Plata — estab^ 
lishmmt of the Board of Trade of Seville — policy of Spain in 
relation to her colonies — difference between Great Britain and 
Spain^ in this respect-^ecclesia^ticcd establislfment in Jhnerica — 
conduct of missionaries — inqmsilion established by Philip 11, — 
oppressive conduct of the Spaniards toivardjhe natives — their 
wretched condition — gold and silver mines — cotmnercicd regular 
tions-^revenue derived from the colonies* 

THAT part of the southern continent of America, srtretching to 
the eastward of Darien, comprising the provinces of Oarthas^ena 
and Santa Martha, was discovered by Roderigo de Bastigas, in 
the year 1520, and was subjugated by Pedro de Heredia, in the 
year 1532. As early as the year 1544, Carthageha had become 
a considerable town, and its' harbour was the safest and best for- 
tified of any in the Spanish territories m the new world. Its situa- 
tion is favourable for commerce, and it was selected as the port 
at which the Spanish galleons should first bes^in to trade, on theii 
arrival from Europe, and to which they were to return, in order 
to prepare for their homeward voyage. The province of Vene* 
zuela was first visited by Ojeda, in the year 1499, in his voycige 
of discovery, which has. before been noticed. Observing an In- 
dian village, buik on piles, to raise it above the stagnant water, 
the Spaniards, from their propensity to discover resemblances 
between America and Europe, bestowed on it' the name of Vencr 
zuela, or Little Venice. 
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Charles Yth, to obtaia a large loan of the Yelsers of Augsburg^ 
then the wealthiest merchants in £urope, granted to them the 
province of Venezuela, to be held as an hereditary fief, on. condi* 
tion that they were to subjugate the ns^yes, and plant a colony 
in the territory. 1 he prapriotui * ^ent out some German adven- 
turers, who, instead of establishing a colony, wandered about the 
country in search of mines, and to plunder the natives. In a few 
years their avarice and rapacity desolated the province, instead 
of settling it, and the proprietors, despairing of succ^ding in the 
enterprise, reUnquished their graht, and the occupation of the 
country, when the Spaniards agitin took possessiim of it ; but not- 
withstanding its natural advantages, it long remained one of their 
most unpromising settlements. 

The new kingdom of Granada, as it wos called, is an interior 
region, and was subjugated to the authorityof Spain, in 1536, by 
Banalcazar, who invade^^ it from Quito, where he was in com- 
mand imdei^ Pizarro and Quesada. The natives being more im- 
proved than any in America, not excepting the Peruvians and 
Mexicans, defended themselves with resolution, bravery, and 
perseverance ; but here, as every where else, discipline wid sci- 
ence prevailed over barbarian force. The Indians in New Gra- 
nada, not having been subjected to the same services of working 
in mines, D^hich in other parts of America have wasted that mi- 
serable race, -continued more populous in this colony than in any 
other. Gold was found here, not by digging into the bowels of 
the earth, but roixed with the soil near the surface, on the more 
elevated tracts. One of the governors of Santa Fe carried t© 
Spain a lump of pure gold, found in one of thejprovinces of Nelv 
Granada, valued at more tiian three thousand dollars. 

The kingdom of New Granada was first estabUshed in 1547, 
and was under the government of a captain-general and royaj au- 
dience : the seat of goverrunentwas fixed at Santa Fe de Bogota. 
In 1718 it was erected into a viceroyalty, together with several 
other provinces ; but this govemmenjt was annulled in 1724, and 
restored in 1740, and continued an independent government until 
the breaking out of the revolution, when it was incorporated int» 
the repubUc of Colombia. 

The provinces of Caracdas and Cumana lie to the eastward of 
Venezuela, and, together with Carthagena an4 Santa Martha, 
formed what was anciently called the kingdom of Terra Firma, 
and all are now included in the repubUc of Colombia. Thede 
two provinces were, for a long period, {Nrincipally known and dis- 
tinguished for the cultivation and commerce in the nuts of the 
cocoaptree, which, next to those produced in Guatemala, on the 
Soath Sea^ are the best in America. A paste, formed from the 
aut dr almond of the cocoa-tree, compounded wifli ccrtaia ingrt-r 
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dients, constitutes chocolate, the manufacture and use of which 
the SpajWArds first learned from the Mexicans ; and being a pa« 
latable and wholesome beverage, it was soon introduced into use 
in Europe, and became an important article of commerce. 
^ From the contiguity of the settlements of the Dutch to the 
coast of Caraccas, on the island of Curracoa, and their superior 
enterprise in traffic, they engrossed most of the <5ocoa trade from 
Caraccas, and Spain itself was obliged to receive the article from 
forp^ers, at an exorbitant price, although the product of their 
own colonies. To remedy an evil, not more- detrimental to Ae 
interests than disgraceful to the enterprise of Spain,in the year 
1728 Philip the Vth granted to a company of merchants an en- 
tire aftd exclusive monopoly of the commerce with Caraccas and 
Cumana. This association, sometimes called the Company of 
Caraccas, restored to Spain this branch of the commerc* of Ame- 
rica, greatly extended it, as the consumption of the article in- 
creased, and being subjected to proper regulations, to counteract 
the effects of the monopoly, advanced the growth and progress 
of the settlement. 

Mexico, or New Spain, and Peru, were at first regarded by 
the Spaniards gs the most important and valuable portions of 
America ; not so much on account of their fertility, or any geo- 
graphical superiority, as fVom file consideration of their being in- 
habited by people in a higher state of improvement, and conse- 
quently affording more gratifying objects for the rapacity of the 
first adventurers. The numbers of adventurers which these ob- 
jects, and the civil contentions which they occasioned, originally 
drew to these countries, tended to commence their settlement 
under more favourable auspices than any other colonies enjoyed. 
The rich mines, afterward discovered, had a powerful operation 
to attract enterarise and allure adventurers ; and the complete 
subjugation »f the natives, "botli inr Mexico and Peru, and reducing 
them to a condition of domestic servitude, and apportioning them, 
together with the lands, among the first adventurers, (whilst in 
other districts the natives, more wild and ferocious, without fixed 
iiabitations, subsisting by hunting, could no otherwise be over- 
come than by being exterminated or expelled,) were among the 
causes which continued, for a long period, to promote the growth 
jof Mexico and'Peru, and to render them the principal of the Spa 
nish colonies ; and the same "causes occasioned the other settle- 
ments to be regarded only as -appendages 6( one or the other of 
these, or of fiitle importance. Hence, after the Spanish con- 
quests in America had been so far completed as to justify the es- 
tablishment, on the part of Spain, of regular colonial governments, 
their whole Ameri9an dominions wefe divided into two immense 
governments^ one called tlie Yiceroyalty of New Spain, the other 
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the Yiceroyalty of Peru ; the seats of govemmeat were Mexieo 
and Lima. The former comprehended all the posseftsiont of 
Spain in the northern divisiDn of the American continent, idd die 
latter comprised all her settlements and territories in South Ame- 
rica. 

New Spain embraced, under the Spaniatds, a much more ex- 
tensive region than the empire of Mexico, or the dominions of 
Montezuma and his predecessors : the vast territory called New 
Navarre, extending to the north and west, and the provinces of 
Cinaloa and Sonora, stretching along the east side of the guIT of 
California, and also the peninsula of California, on the opposite 
side of the gulf, and the provinces of Yucatan and Honduras, ex- 
tending from the bay of Campeachy to beyond Cape Gracias a 
Dios, were comprised within the territories of New Spain, which 
did not belong to the Mexican empire. Thpse countries were 
mostly visited and subjugated by Spanish adventurers, m the eariy 
part of tiie sixteenth century. The peninsula^ California was 
discovered by Cprtesy in 1536, and was so entirely neglected, 
that for a long period it was not known whether it was an idand 
or a peninsula. Toward the close of the 17th century the Jesuits 
explored it, estabhshed it as an important mission, made great 
progress in civ^ing the rude and ferocious natives, and esta- 
blished the aame dominion over them that they did over the na- 
tives in Paraguay, ^t length the government, growing jealous 
of the Jesuits, they were expelled from the Spanish dominions, 
and Joseph Galvez was sent out to examine the province, who 
gave a favourable account of the country, and of the peari-fishery 
on the coast. He also discovered several mines, apparently 
valuable. 

Honduras, and the pengisula of Yucatan, attracted attention 
principally from the valuable dye-woods which they affocded, the 
logwood tree being produced in greater abundance there than in 
any other part of America. After having long exclusively enjoyed 
the profitable logwood trade, the Spaniards were disturbed in it 
by some adventurers from Jamaica, who commenced cutting log- 
wood at the cape forming U)e southeast promontory of Yucatan ; 
then in the Bay of Campeachy, and afterward in the Bay of Hon- 
duras- These encroachments alarmed the Spaniards, and they 
endeavoured to stop them, by remonstrance, negotiation, and by 
force ; but after a contention for half a century, the fortune of 
war, and naval superiority of Britain enabled her to extoit from 
Spain a reluctant consent to the existence of a settlement of fo- 
reigners in the heart of her own possessions. Mortified, how- 
ever, at this concession, she attempted to counteract its conse- 
quences by encouraging the cutting of logwood on the west coas 
of Yucatan, where the wood was of superior qualjQr. To pro 
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mote this object^ she permitted the unportation of logwood into 
Spain, without the payment of any duty, by which means this 
commerce became very flourishing, and that of the Enghsh, in 
the bay of Honduras, decUned. East of Honduras were the 
provinces of Costa Rica, and Veragua, which were much ne- 
glected by the Spaniards, as of little vieJue. 

The Yicerojralty of Peru, in addition to the Peruvian territo- 
ries, comprehended ChiU, the conquestof which, as we have seen, 
was first attempted by Almagro, and afterward by Valdivia, both 
of whom met with a most fierce opposition from the natives, and 
the latter was defeated and slain ; but Villagra, his successor in 
Command, restored victory to the Spanish standard ; and finally 
the district on the seacoast was subdued, the natives continuing 
masters of the mountainous regions ; and for more than two 
<;enturies they kep^ up hostihties with their Spanish neighbours, 
almost without interruption, and their hostile incursions greatly 
retarded the settlement of the most fertile country in America, 
possessing the most deUcious climate in the new or old world ; 
ibr, though bordering on the torrid zone, it is exempt both fi'om 
the extremes of heat and cold, lying, as it were, under the shade 
of the Andes, which protects it on the east, and being constantly 
r-efreshed by the cooling seabreezes from the west. It ?dso pos- 
sesses many valuable mines ; yet with all these advantages, at 
the end of more than two centuries fi'om its conquest, its whole 
white population did not exceed eighty thousand ; but since the 
establishment of a direct intercourse with the mother country 
round Cape Horn, it has realized its natural advantages, and ad- 
vanced in importance accordingly. 

Attached to the Viceroyalty of Peru, were all the vast regions 
Claimed by Spain east of the Andes,, watered by the Rio de la 
Plata, its branches, the Coloardo, and other streams emptying 
into the Atlantic. The River de la Pl^ta and the country border- 
ing on it, was first discovered by Magellan, in the year 1520. 
The Spanish territories east of the La Plata, comprehending the 
province of Paraguay, and some other districtg^ were, for centu- 
liies, in a great degree undefined, and a subject of dispute with 
Portugal. Paraguay has been rendered celebrated for the extra- 
ordinary missions of the Jesuits, and the aut^^prity of Spain jover 
it was never more than nominal. The territory west of the 
La Plata was divided into the provinces of Buenos Ayres and 
Tucuman. 

.. The first attempts to subjugate and settle the country border- 
ing on the La Plata, were attended with unusual difficulties and 
^l^sasters : after the lapse of more than two centuries, there was 
Qo settlement of any importance, except that of Buenos Ayres* 
Tliie province of Tucoman, and most of the countiy to the south 
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of the La Plata, is a prairie, or plain of vast extent, and rich be- 
yond conception : being constantly covered with verdure, it sup- 
ports an immense number of horses and cattle, which are suffered 
to go at large, and breed, subsisting without the care or oversight 
of man. This wonderful facihty of jraising horses and cattle has 
afforded a profitable trade with Peru, by supplying them with do- 
mestic animals, and likewise a lucrative foreign commerce in 
hides. 

The pro^ce of Rio de la Plata was established distinct from 
that of Paraguay, in 1620, and was afterward called Buenos 
Ayres. The town of Buenos Ayres was founded by Pedro de 
Mendoza, ii^ 1535, but was abandoned in 1538, and its inhabitants 
removed to Assumption, where a fort had been built two years 
before, by Ayolas, and named from the day on which he fought 
and defeated the natives on the spot where it was erected. Men- 
doza returned to Spain, and wa^ succeeded a^ governor by 
Ayolas, and on his death Irala was chosen to succeed hiih ; but 
was soon deprived of his authority by Don Alvarez, who arrived 
with a commission from Spain. Of the three thouscmd Euro- 
peans whohad entered the La Plata, six hundred only remained 
at Assumption : the rest had fallen victims to the climate, the fe- 
rocity of the savages, and the hardships to which they had been 
exposed. Alvarez was seized by Irala, and sent to Spain in 1544. 
The city of Assumption was erected into a bishopric in 1547 ; 
out the bishop did not arrive until 1554, when Irala received a 
commission as governor. In 1557, Cuidad Real was founded in 
the" province of Guajnra, as an encomienda, within which forty 
thousand Indians were brought into habits of industry ; and a 
few years aAer the encomienda of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, in the 
province of Chiquitos, which comprised sixty thousand native in- 
habitants, was estabUshed. Irala died in 1557, and named 6on- 
dales de Mendoza heutenant-general and commander of the 
province. His death, which was in one year after, was followed 
by civil dissensions. 

In the year 1586 the Jesuits first appeared in Paraguay, and 
in 1609, father Torrez, their provincial, obtained authority from 
fee governor of the province to form the converted Indians into 
townships, to be independent of the Spanish settlements. They 
only #eknowledged^ the sovereignty of the king of Spain : thiiB 
power was confirmed by Philip ift. of Spain. During twenty 
years a great number of the natives were reduced to habits of in- 
dustry, by the labours of the Jesuits ; but in 1630 they were at- 
tacked by the Paulists, or Mamelukes, and in two years sixty 
fliotisand were destroyed or carried off. To defend their settle* 
m^ts, in 1639, the Jesuits obtained authority from Spain to 
imbody and arm their Indian converts in the manner of Eu^- 
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peans. The Jesuits employed their converts in other pursuits : 
in 1668 they rebuilt the city of Santa Fe, and the following year 
five hundred of them worked on the fortifications and the cathe- 
dral of Buenos Ayres* 

In 1580 Buenos Ayres ]yas rebuilt by the governor of Para- 
guay, from which time it gradually emerged from obsonrity into 
an important town, and became the seat 6f the viceroyalty. The 
Portuguese attempted a settlement on the north bank of the La 
Plata in 1679, when Garro, governor of the province of Rio de 
la Plata, by order of the viceroy of Peru, expelled the Portuguese, 
and levelled their fort to the ground. This settlement was for a 
long time a subject of dispute between the two nations, but in 1778 
it was ceded to Spain. Civil dissensions arose at Assumption ; 
Don Diego, the governor, was obliged to flee ; but was reinstated 
in 1722, yet soon afler seized by Antequera, and confined as a 
prisoner. Antequera had bgen sent from Lima as a commission- 
er, to inquire into the condition of Paraguay, and finding the ad- 
ministration corrupt, he undertook to reform it, and to introduce 
a representative government. He met with resistance not only 
from the governor, but his patriotic exertions and liberal princi- 
ples roused the jealousy, and brought upon him the hostility, of 
the viceroy, who sent a body of troops from Peru to oppose him, 
and check his innovations. These troops were defeated by An- 
tequera, who entered the city in triumph. 

But the governor of Buenos Ayres, having marched against 
him, and being deserted by his adherents, he fled to a conreet, 
and was aflerw^rd seized and sent a prisoner to Lima. In 1725 
tranquillity was re-established, but was of short continu^ce ; a 
new governor being appointed, a faction refused to adQiit him into 
the city ; Mompo, the leader j>f the malecontents, was seized and 
sent to Buenos A3rres. 

Antequera having been condemned for treasoo, was executed 
in 1731, at Lima, which occasioned great excitement at Assump- 
tion, as his popularity was so great that he was canonized as a 
mart3rr to liberty. The dissensions continued until 1735, when 
Zabeda, governor of Buenos Ayres, succeeded in re-estabhshing 
tranquillity, and correcting the abuses which had crept into th& 
government. 

The increasing prosperity of the Jesuits began to excite preju- 
dices, and jealousies ; various accusations were made against 
them ; but on examination most of them were found groundless, 
and they were confirmed in their rights, in 1745, by a royal de- 
cree. Their prosperity and power, however, soon afler began to 
decline, and the expubion of their order from Spain, in 1767, was 
followed by the subversion of theur dominion in America. Their 
possessions were annexed to the government of Paraguay, at 
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wbich time they Ind seven hundred sixty-nine thousand three 
hundred fifiy-three horn cattle, ninety-four thousand nine hundred 
eighty-three horses, and two hundred twenty-one thousand five 
hundred thirty-seven sheep. 

The erection of the viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata led to the es* 
tablishment of the government at Buenos Ayres, and promoted 
the prosperity of that city, and all the provinces on die La Plata, 
and west of the An^es. This measure was followed by one 
equally tiberal and enlightened in 1T78, which in a great degree 
removed the restrictions on commerce, and opened a free trade 
with the northern country and the interior of Peru. From this 
peiiod Buenos A3rres began to acquire that importance and rank 
which it is entitled to maintain, from its valuable position for com- 
merce, and its rich interior country. Its trade has rapidly in* 
creased, and the general cominerce of the La Plata. It was pro- 
moted by a royal ordinance, adopted in 1794, permitting saJted 
meat and tallow to be exported to Spain, and the other colonies, 
free of duty. 

At so early a period as the year 1511 Ferdinand established a 
tribunal for conducting the afi^drs of his American settlements, 
called the Council of the Indies ; and in 1524 it was new mo- 
delled and improved by Charles Y. It possessed jurisdiction 
over every department of government in Spanish America ; framed 
the laws and regulations respecting the colonies ; made all the 
appointments for America reserved to the crown ; and all offi- 
cers, from the viceroys to the lowest, were accountable to the 
Council of the Indies for their official conduct The king was al- 
ways supposed to be present in this council, and its meetmgs 
were held where he resided. No law, relative to American af- 
fairsy could be adopted without the concurrence of two-thirds ojT 
the council. All appeals from the decisions of the highest tribu- 
nals in America, the Atidiencia, or Court of Audience, were made, 
to the Council of the Indies. 

The colonial system of Spain over her American dominions 
was founded on the principle that these dominions were vested 
in the crown, not in the nation ; which was assumed on no better 
authority than the bull of Pope Alexander VI., bestowing on 
Ferdinand and Isabella all the countries which they might disco- 
ver west of a given latitude. Hence the Spanish possessions in 
America were regarded as the personal property of the sovereigiu 
The authority of the original adventurers, commanders, and go- 
vernors-, by whom the country was discovered and subjected ta 
the dominion of Spain, was constituted by, and they were ac- 
countable to, the king, and removable by him at pleasure. All 
grants of lands were made by the sovereign, and if they ^led 
firom any cause, tiiey reverted to the crown again. All politic** 
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and civil power centered in the king, aiid was executed hy roch 
persons, and in such manner, as the will of the sovereigti might 
suggest, wholly independent, not only of the cdomes, hut of the 
Spanish nation. The only civil privUege allowed to the coloatsjfcs 
was strictly municipal, and confined to the regulation of their in- 
terior poUce, and commerce in the cities and towns, for which 
purpose they made their own local regulations or laws, and ap- 
pointed town and city magistrates. But this single ray of lihertj 
must of necessity he tolerated, and has never heen extinct in the 
most despotic states. The Spanish American governments were 
not merely despotic like those of Russia or Turkey, hut they were 
a more d^^erous kind of despotism, as the absolute power of the 
Sovereign was not exercised by himself, but by depu^. 

At £st, as has been stated, the dominions of the Spanish 
crown in the new world were divide, for the purpose of govern- 
ment, into two great divisions or viceroyalties, New Spain and 
Peru. Afterward, as the country became more settled, the vice- 
royalty of Santa Fe de Bogota was created, composed of the 
kingdoms of New Granada, Tern Firma, and the province of 
Quito, and still later that of Rio c j la Plata. A depdty or vice- 
roy was appointed to preside over each of these governments, 
who was the representative of his sovereign, and possessed all 
his prerogatives within his jurisdiction. His authority was as 
supreme as that of his sovereign over every department of go- 
vernment, civil, miUtary, and criminal. He appointed most of 
the important officers of his government, and supplied the vacan- 
cies occasioned by death of those appointed by the Crown. His 
court was foitned on the model of that of Madrid, and displayed 
an equal and often superior degree of magnificence and state. 
He maintained horse and foot guards, a regular household es- 
tabhshment, and all the ensigns and trappings of royalty. His 
government was formed on the same model as that of Spain, and 
the tribunals that assisted in its administration were similar to 
those of the parent country ; the appointments to which were 
sometimes made by the viceroy, and at others by the king, but all 
were subject to the deputy's authority, and amenable to his juris- 
diction. The administration of justice was intrusted to tribunals 
called Audiences^ formed on the model of the Spanish court of 
chancery. One of these courts was established in every pro- 
vince, and consisted of a number of judges, proportioned to its 
extent, and the business to be done ; they had jurisdiction over , 
hoth civil and criminal causes. The viceroy was prohibited from 
interfering with the decisions of these judicial tribunals, and in 
some instaiices they could bring his regulations under their re- 
view, and present remonstrances, or cany the matter before die 
Isteg and the Council of the Indies, which was the only particular 
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in which there was any intennediate power between him and Umt 
people subject to his authority. On the death of a viceroy tiie 
supreme power vested in the court of audience, and the senior 
judge, assisted by his associKtes, exercised all the functions of 
the vacant office. In addition to the Council of the Indies, .in 
which was reposed the supreme power, ad to the civil, ecclesias- 
tical, military, and commercial affairs of America, there was es- 
tablished, as eariy as 1501, a board of trade at Seville, called 
Casa de la Contraction. It took cognizance of whatever related 
to the commercial intercourse with America, regulated the export 
and import cargoes and the inspection, the freights of the slups, 
and the time of the sailing of the fleets, and decided judiciaUy oo 
all matters, both civil and criminal, growing out of the commer- 
cial transactions between Spain and her American possessicms. 
The doings and decisions of this board might be reviewed by the 
Council of the Indies. 

The fundamental principles of the Spanish colonial system 
were different from those of Great Britain, as it respected its 
American dominions ; although this difference will be found on 
examinaticm to depend almost entirely on the different constitu- 
tions of the two countries. Great Britain, as well as Spain, re- 
garded the countries in America, discovered by her subjects, as 
belonging to t^ crown, rather than to the nation, and aJl grants 
and patents were made by the king, without the concurrence of 
parUament ; and the rights and powers of the grantees in the 
proprietary governments, were also created by the crown. The 
charter governments were likewise established by the crown, and 
the rights and privileges allowed to the colonists, and the prero- 
gatives reserved to the king, were dictated by the will of the sove- 
reign. The authority of parliament, as the organ of the nation, 
over the colonies, does not at first appear to have been exercis- 
ed, and although this was aflerward attempted, it was never fully 
allowed or acquiesced in by. the colonies. It was the exercise of 
this authority that led to the difficulties between the parent state 
and its colonies, which resulted in a separation. In the colonial 
governments established by Britain in America, very important 
civil privileges were allowed to the colonists, but their rights 
were not equal to those of English subjects at home, and the dif- 
ference was to the same extent as the authority exercised over 
them by parliament ; the prerogatives of the sovereign being at 
least as great, as respected his colonial subjects, as at home. 
The Spanish American colonies possessed no political privileges ; 
their only civil rights were purely municipal ; the authority of the 
crown was absolute in the colonial governments, but scarcely 
more so than it was in the parent state, and it could hardly have 
been expected that subjects in distant colonies would have been 
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allowed privileges which were not enjoyed by those at home. Asl 
it respects constitutional or political rights, the Spanish colonists 
enjoyed essentially the ssme as the subjects of Old Spain, yet 
the exercise of the power of the sovereign being by deputy, an^ 
at a great distance, it was much more oppressive, and exposed to 
greater abuses. As it respects the equality of privileges, between 
the inhabitants of the colonies and those of the parent country, 
the Spanish colonists stood on a better footing than the English. 
If the colonies were absolutely and entirely subject to the govern- 
ment of the parent state, it was not, peiiiaps, material to them, 
whether this governing power resided in the crown, or jointly in 
the crown and the nation.. In either case they were slaives. 

But thf different constitutions of the two nations occasioned a 
corresponding difference in the government of their colonies. 
The power of the sovereign in Spain being absolute, the same 
authority was exercised over his dominions in America ; bpt the 
authority of the king of England being Umited, and the govern- 
ment a mixed one, in which the people by their representatives 
participated, similar systems were established in the British do* ,^ 
minions in ihe new world. In all their colonies the representa- 
tive principle was introduced, and local legislatures were esta- 
blished, which exercised the ordinary powers of legislation, the 
executive power remaining in the sovereign, whiKh he exercised 
in some of the colonies by deputy, in others granted it to proprie- 
tors; and in some of the minor colonies the executive power was 
exercised by governors chosen by the people, and the judicial 
, power by judges appointed by the governors, or colonial assem- 
blies. Still, however, the king, and ultimately (he nation, or par- 
liament, claimed an undefined and undefinable sovereignty ove^^ 
the colonies, where he did not exercise the executive power ; 
also over those where proprietary governments were established. 
The fundamental principle of the British colonial system was, 
that the colonies were subordinate states, and that the parent 
country possessed the right of sovereignty over them ; but whe- 
ther this sovereign power resided in the king, or in parhament, 
representing the nation, or how it was to be exercised, does not 
appear to have been determined. Legislation, when unrestraiiied, 
constitutes the sovereign power in every state. But while Bri- 
tain claimed this power over her colonies, she did not, until a late 
period, presume to legislate for them, further than to regulate 
fli^ir foreign commerce, and a few prohibitory acts respecting 
manufactures. The sovereignty of Great Britain, whether con- - 
sidered as residing in the king or the nation, was rather negative 
ihan positive, as it was never pretended, by the most ardent ad- 
vocates for the prerogatives of the mother country, that she should 
dxercise for the colonies the general powers of legislation. Nei- 
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dier the nature nor extent of this negative authority, nor the man- 
ner of its ex^^ise, was ever defined, either conventionally or by 
the practice of the government The British colonial system was 
complex, vague, and inconsistent with itsdf, and tended inevi^- 
Dly to one of two results : the establidbment of the power of the 
parent state to legislate for its colonies ^< in all cases whatsoever,'' 
or their entire independence ; happily for the Americans and the 
world, the latter occurred. 

The Spanish colonial system was altogether more simple ; as 
there was no intermediate powers between the sovereign and the 
people at home, there was no necessity for any in the colonies ; 
the sovereign power, so far as the theory of government was con- 
cerned, was the scune in America as in Spain ; it resided in the 
king in both, and in both was abs^Jute. Spanish America was 
originally considered as a kingdom independent in itself, and uni- 
ted to Spain only by both countries being under the government 
of one king. By the laws of ^he Indies, all acts relating to the 
conquest of America were expunged, and it was formally united^ 
to the crown of Castile by Charles V. in 1519, and confirmed by 
Several of his successors. It is said by Baron Humboldt that 
the kings of Spain, by assuming the title of king of the Indies, 
have considered their possessions in America reUher as integral 
jnuts of the Spanish monarchy, dependent on the crown of Cas- 
^ile^ than as colonies, in the sense in which that word has been 
understood by the conmiercial nations of Europe since the six- 
teenth century.* 

But the colonies, both of Britain and Spain, were essentially 
diflferent from those of the ancients, and estabUshed on new prin- 
ciples. The distant settlements of the Greeks were rather mi- 
grations than colonies, similar to the swarms of barbsfHans from 
the north which settled in tSe south of Europe. The parent state 
not expecting to derive ahy advantage from its colonies, did not 
attempt to maintain any authority over them : and the only con- 
nexion between them was that arising from their having a com- 
mon origin. The colonies of the Romans were miUtary detach- 
ments, stationed in conquered" provinces to keep them in subjec- , 
tion, in which cai^ the authority of the mother country was main- 
tained over them, and the province, which continued dependent. 
The discovery of America, and the countries bey6nd the Cape of 
. Good Hope, gave rise to a new system of colonizing, the Object 
of which was to promote the commerce and prosperity of the pa- 
rent nation. ^ 

Whaterar difference there may have been in the principles on 
which the colonies of Spain and those of Great Britain were 
'* Political Essay on New Spain . 
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planted and governed, there was tittle in the policy of the two na- 
tions relative to their colonial possessions in Ameiica. 

Both regarded their colonies as subordinate to the parent state, 
and attempted to render them contributary to its interest and pros- 
perity. This policy seems to grow out of the relations which 
subsist between colonies and their mother country ; as the origi- 
nal object of planting them, since the sixteenth century, has been 
to benefit the colonizing country, to drain off a surplus or danger- 
ous population, to draw a direct tribute from them under some 
form of taxation, or for the interests of commerce. 

It was the policy of the Spanish sovereigns, or government, as 
to their American colonies, to render them, in every way that 
could be done, contributary to the power and prosperity of Spain. 
-In the grants of the countr)^, made to the first aiidventurers, the 
Spanish monarchs reserved one-fiflh of tte gold and silver that 
might be obtained, and for a considerable period the precious me- 
tals were the only objects that attracted attention, either in the 
colonies or Old Spain. The right of the sovereign to a share of 
the products of the mines was ever alter maintained, and it |iras 
the intention of Spain to confine the industry of the colonies td 
mining, for two reasons : one, the revenue derived to the crown 
from this source, and the other, to prevent such branches of agri- 
culture as might interfere with the products of Spain. The cul- 
tivation of the vine and olive were at first prohibited in Ameoca, 
and afterward allowed in Peru and Chili, in consequence of the 
difficulty of conveying such bulky articles as wine and oil .across 
the isthmus to Panama ; and these colonies were not permitted 
to export the products of the vine or olive to thos^ parts of Spa- 
nish America which could obtain them from Spain ; and, with this 
privilege, that of cultivating tobacco, which was raised in other 
parts of Spanish America, but under regulations of a royal mo- 
nopoly. The same jealousy crippled the industry of the colonies 
in other departmei\ts ; several kinds of manufactures were prohi- 
bited, which it was thought might prove detrimental to the mother 
country. The commercial restrictions imposed on the coionieff 
were still more rigid and intolerablb. In pursuance of the maxim 
that the colonies were, in every possible way, to be rendered con- 
tributary to the interests of Spain, without regarding their own, 
they were denied all commerce with every o&er portion of the 
world ; their own productions nvist all be carried to Spain, in the 
first instance, wherever might be the place of their consumption, 
and all their own wants must be supplied by the parent state ; and 
e\en this direct commerce they were not permitted to cany on 
themselves ; no vessel, owned in the colonies, was ever allowed 
to carry to Europe the produce of the country to which it belongs 
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ed. All ' the trade with the colonies was canned on in Spanish 
bottoms, and under such regulations as subjected them to great 
inconvenience. Not only was every species of commerce with 
America, by foreigners, prohibited under the severest penalties, 
and confiscation and death inflicted on the Inhabitants who had 
the temerity to trade with them, but no foreigner was suffered to 
enter the colonies without express permission. £ven the com- 
merce />f one colony with another was either prohibited, or tram- 
melled with intolerable restrictions. 

Thus was Spanish America shut up from the world, ciippled 
in its growth, kept in leading-strings, and in a perpetual state of 
minority ; and whilst chastised with the lash of a jealous and un- 
feeling master, was insulted by being reminded of his parental af- 
fection and relationship. These impoUtic and unjust measures, 
founded in a spirit of selfbhness and jealousy, together with the 
hardships which attend the planting of new settlements, so check- 
ed the spirit of emigration, that at the expiration of sixty years 
from the first discovery of America, the number of Spaniards, in 
all their settlements, did not exceed fifteen thousand. 

An ecclesiastical estabhshment was instituted in Spanish Ame-' 
rica, as an auxiliary branch of the government, on a similar mo- 
del to that in. Spsun, and was extremely burdensome to a young 
and growing state. Also early a period as the year 1501, the 
payment oFtitlles was required, and laws made to enforce it The 
exactions of the clergy were extended not only to every article of 
produce, but also to those which comprised a portion of manufac- 
turing industry, such as sugar, indigo, and cochineal ; and these 
legal burdens were greatly increased by the bigotry of the colo- 
nists, and their fondness for external parade and pomp in religion, 
which made them easy dupes of the clergy, who drained their 
wealth from productive branches of industry, to endow churches 
and monasteries. Pope Julian II. conferred on Ferdinand and 
his successors the patroncige and disposal of all ecclesiastical be- 
flefices in America, so that the Spanish sovereign became the 
head of the church in America, and the adnunistrator of its reve- 
nues, a prerogative which he did not possess at home. The bulls 
of the Roman pontiff could not be admitted into Spanish America 
until they had been examined and approved by the king and the 
Council of the Indies. The hierarchy was as imposing as in 
Spain, and its dominion and influence greater ; the archbishops, 
bishops, and other dignitaries, enjoyed large revenues, and the 
ecclesiastical estabhshment was splendid and magnificait The 
lower orders of the clergy consisted of the curate, or parish 
]^sts, the Doctrineros, who had the charge of such districts 
as were inhabited by the Indians, who were subject to the Spa- 
iush government, and the Miafumeras^ or missionaiie^i who 
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wero emj^oyed in converting tiie Indict Bra/oosy or fierce tribes. 
An inconsiderate zeal for the establishment of monasteries was 
disclosed at an early period, and, from the influence of the regu- 
lar ecclesiastics, these institutions were multiplied to a pernicious 
extent, in a new country, where every encouratgement ought to 
Lave been afforded to the increase of population. 

Most of the clergy in Araeri<^ were regular, and many of the 
liighest honours and most lucrative preferments were in ^eir pos- 
session. Great numbers came out as missionaries, and most of 
them in quest of hberty, wealth, or distinction. To certain or- 
ders of missionaries the pope allowed the privileges of accepting 
parochial charges, and receiving the emoluments, ^thout de- 
pending on the bishop of the diocess, or being amenable to him. 
Some of them, in violation of their monastic vows, openly engag- 
ed in commercial pursuits ; 'others amassed wealth by oppressing 
the natives, whom they pretended to instruct and Christianize ; 
and notwithstanding their vow of continency, many of them were 
dissolute and licentious, in a degree almost exceeding belief. 

The success of the missionaries, in converting the natives, was 
almost entirely deceptive : they made use of the same ui^ustifia- 
We means that have been resorted to by the Jesuits in other parts 
of the world, and with Uke success. To rendel- the new religion 
more palatable, and to introduce it with greater facility, they pre- 
tended that there was a similarity between the doctrines and mys- 
teries of Christianity and the crude notions of their own barba- 
rous superstitions. Being, in many instances, overawed by the 
power of their con<;(uerors, and excited by the example of iheir 
chiefs, multitudes expressed a reluctant consent to embrace a 
religion of which they were entirely ignorant, and were instantly 
baptized by the missionaries. By such means as these, by fraud 
and force, in the course of a few years after the reduction of the 
Mexican empire, more than .four millions of the natives were 
baptized ; but they remained the same, or at least no tetter, for 
such spurious conversion ; they were not entirely ignorant of the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, but retained all their venera- 
tion for their ancient superstitions. This mixture' of Christianity 
with their own superstitious rites, was transmitted to their pos- 
terity, and has never been eradicated. One ecclesiastic baptized, 
in one day, five thousand Mexicans, and stopped only when he 
had become so exhausted as to be unable to lift up his hands. 
Other missionaries, less successful, declared that the natives 
were too Uttle removed above the brutes to become Christians ; 
amd a council was held at Lima, which decreed that they had not 
sufficient understanding to be admitted to the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. This decree was abrogated by Paul IIL, who, in 
1537, promulgated a decree declaring them rational crmture$f 
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and entitled to the privileges of ChrigtiBii9* That infernal engine 
(i^^'^^^rarchiccd power^ the Inquisition, was established in America 
b>4Jitf jHOUs zeal of Philip II. iji ib^ year 1570. The natives, 
from their inca§|cify, were exeiv^tod from the jurisdietioaof this 
horrid tribimal. 

If the Spaniards rendered Utile benefit to the natives by their 
attempts to Cl^tianize them, their conduct toward them, in other 
"-eq^ts, was l^vere and oppressive in the«extreme. 



did not originally claim the country on the ^ound of conquest ; 
ind in the subsequent wars that arose, although the natives were 
ilefeated and scattered, jhey were not subjugated ; they were too 
fierce and warlike to suffnit their necks to the yoke of the con- 
([uerors, and b^ome their -vassals. . As they subsisted by hunt- 
ing, had no towns, 'nor any interest in the soil, there was lit- 
tle that attached them to their country, and less that obstructed 
llieir migration. The conquests made were only of the country, 
not of its idhabitants. But the discoverers and conquerors of 
Spanish America claimed the country on the ground of conquest ; 
iirfd as the natives, particularly in Mexico and Peru, lived in vil- 
iag^ and towns, sufai^isted by agriculture, and had acquired pri- 
^ate property in the soil, and wire very populous, it was difficult 
if not impossible for then(^ to migrate ; and from the modes of ci- 
^•ihzed Ufe; aujj of living in S?ted habitations, which had been es« 
tablished, they could not at once revert back to the savage state, 
and, trust to the precarious subsistence of the chase. 

The Spanish adventurers not ^nly conquered the country, but 
subjugs^ed its inhabitants, particularly in Mexico and Peru, and 
extending the same right of conquest to both, they reduced the 
natives to a state of servitude. As early as the year 1499, Co- 
bmbus, t6 avoid the consequcmces of a disaffection among hi^ 
\oL. I. 7 K 
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ftDowerSf granted la&dBy and distribuW a certain nuQiber of h^ 
dians among them, who were required to cultivate a certaiiuauan* 
Hiy of ground* each, for thek masters. This was the ongm; of 
he rep4»rUmiento9y or distribi||ion of Indians, whicb was afterward 
iBtroduQsd Jtatb aU the Spanish settlements, and was Ihe fruitful 
fifource of innumerable calamities, which wasted that unhappy ^uid 
injured people. Every where they were seized upon, and com- 
pelled to follow the arfliies, to cany theii baggage, to work in the 
mines, to cultivate the earth, to^ carry Ibfurdens, for the want, of "" 
domestic anhnals, and to perform alK menial and laborious ser* 
vices. Whether employed in the mines, in agriculture, or other 
situations, ihey were required to perform stated tasks much be- 
yond their abilities, and being unaccustomed to regular labour, 
thousands sunk under the accumulated4)urdens and hardships |;o 
which they were subjected .by tiieir unfeeling and rapacious mas- 
ters. Their native spirit was broken, tl^y became humbled and 
degraded, uid the race was rapidly wasting 9gr3.y. Their oppres- ' 
soons and suffering's at length e;(cited the sympathies of many 
humane persons, particulariy among^the clergy, who exerted 
^emselves with nltuch zeal and pgrseverance to mehorafe the 
condition of the Indians. These efforts at length prevailed, and 
in^the^ear 1542 Charles Y. aboUshed ih&4'eparlimiento8, and alT 
the rights which ^e Spanish cqlonists claimed, in the natives as 
domestic slaves, and restored them to iJae privileges of freemen 
and subjects. These just regulations filled Ae colonies with con- 
iftemation, and in Peru they wa'e resisted by force. But the 
^hts of the natives were more apparen^^n real ; fbr their con-* 
dition was only changed from that of sWes of individuals to that 
of vassals of the crown. U was claimed that, asimembers of the 
state, they must contribute something toward its support ; and 
accordingly a tax was imposed on every mal^ from eighteen to 
£fly, consisting of personal service, and the extent and time of 
peribrming the same were accurately defined. This capitation 
tax, or tribute, has varied in different provinces, and. at different 
periods ; but in the eighteenth century was usually four shillings 
sterling per annum ; and, previous to die late political revolution, 
it was ten francs. They paid, bibsides, certain fees to the clergy 
£>r baptism, certificates of marriage, interments, masses, &c. 
Among the regulations adopted fy the benefit <jf the Indians, 
Wis what was called the eneomiendasy )>y which they were granted 
to certain great landholders, as their proprietors ^and protectors, 
not as slaves according to the repdrlimimtosj but. on such prifici* 
pies as recognised certain rights in the Indians. This measure, 
Ske most others in America, was so abused, that though intended 
for the protection of the natives, it became a fertile cause of in- 
creasing their miseries, t Aflei* the adoption of this system, ev^ 
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bidiaii under 6ie d««iimon of Spaeiin» was eitker the uwiediate 
vassal of the crown, or of some subject who was the owner of 
the encomienda, or tiie district in wluch he resided. 

The services required of the Indians were of tvito kinds, em- 
plojonent in agricqltjire' and other branches of necessaiyindus- 
ti^, and labour in tne t]pnes. They were divided into classes 
c^^ed mitas, and called into serviq^e by turns at regular periodS| 
and served a definite time. The empl^tjmient in the mines, e&- 
tractiqg oar fironv the bowels of the earth at i' vast depth, and 
conveymg it* to the surface, and the successive processes of re- 
fining it, arg not 6nly extremely laborious, but very unhealthy^ 
and have upst^^thousands of this degraded and wretched race. 
The conditi^^ the Indians'became worse and worse until the 
mghteenth ceiittiry, when many of the originalproprietors of the 
encomiendas, ^^ tiieir descendants, being extinct, and the grants 
not being renewed, relieved them from this species of bondage. 

Charles III. was their benefactor, and annulled what remiuned 
of the ecomiendas, and siippvessed the corregidors who supplied 
them vntii various articles at exorbitant prices, qjid thus reduced 
them nearly to 'slavery, by making them their debtors. But the 
establishinent of intendancies, during the ministry of Count Gal- 
vez, in the eighteenth cei^ury, for the superintendence and pro- 
tection of the Indians, was the most efficacious measure adopted 
fgr petiorat^^ the condition of the natives ; and by an active and 
energetic^lidmiilistration, the most happy results were produced 
to J^ much injured race, who, after being iy>t)l>ed of their coun- 
try, fiwr three centuries, lite the Israelites in Egypt, had been com- 
pefiea to groan under the burdens of hard task-masters. They 
were still deprived of aU the important ri^ts of citizens, and con- 
sidered as minors, under the totelage of their superiors^ and couM 
. make no contract beyond the value of ^ten pounds. They were 
prohibited from intermanyfng ^th the whites, from engaging in 
an/commenoial transactions, and no other situations or employ- 
ments were open to them but those of common labourers or arti- 
sans. Those who Uved in the large towns were governed by^ 
Spanish laws and magistrates, but &e greater part of them were 
shut up in villages of their own, and governed by petty Indian 
magistrates, who were eitherdescendants of the ancient caciques, 
or lords, or appomted by the Spanish authorities ; and, in either 
case, they found it for their interest to perpetuate the ignorance 
and barbarism of their countrjnnen ; or were too stupid and igno- 
rant themselves ta perceive the advantages of civilizing and im^ 
proving them. 

In considering the condition a|id wretchedness of the Indians 
in Spanish America, we have not noticed all the consequences or 
evils which followed the subjugation of the aboriginel inhabitants 
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of (be country, and which were avoided m the English colonies 
in the new world. The existence of various casts, or mixed 
races, which now constitute so large a poi;tion of the whole popu- 
lation of th^ounjiy, is a consequence of the subjection of the 
natives. The whole population of the Spanish colonies is divided 
into classes : the natives of Old Spain, settled in America, were 
denominated Chapetones^ or gax^hupiues ; they claimed the first 
rank, and engrossed n^st of the places of pQwer and profit^ 
merely on accodht of their birth ; the descenckmts of European 
Spaniards in the colonies were called Creoles, and, Although they 
legally enjoyed the same civil rights /is the natives qf Old Spain, 
they were treated as a distinct and subordinate ^bs^ |uid,entirely 
excluded from all situations of any upporlance. Jjf^the mixtures, 
the Mestizos are the descendants of a white and an Indian ; the 
descendants pf an Indian and^^gro are called ^fmbos, and these 
casts produce oflier mixtures, of different slides of colour, and 
degrees of blood, too various to be divided into distinct classes. 

Notwithstanding the avidity for gold of the first adventurers, 
and the ardour with which thi^y pursued their rc^earch^^ for the 
hidden treasures, their exertions were attended wfth little access 
for a great number of years. It was not until 1545, that the rich 
mines of Potosi, in Pern, were accidentally discovered by an In- 
dian, in clambering up the mountain ; and this evei|t was aooa 
followed by the discovery of the ftiines of Zacatecag, in Me^fco. 
Numerous mines of gold Imd silver were afterward d^overed at 
different timeSi^ most pf the provinces. "^ "For a lo*ig peridiLt^ 
working of the various (nines formed ^h^ principal employment of 
the American Sp^ards ; all other pursuits being subordinate, 
if not cbntributaiy to this, ^d such was th6 exuberant profu- 
mon with ^hich the mountains of the new world poured forth tiieir' 
treasures, tliat, down toiihe middle of the eighteenth century, ac- 
cording to'calculations deemed moderate, a quantity of the pre- 
cious metals had been carried to Spain, equal to'four milMons 
sterling, annually, from the first disbovery of the country. Thi# 
product, great as it was, is small, compared with the quantity 
which the more extensive operations of the present century have 
afibrded. The products of die mines have been constantly in- 
creasing for more than a century ; and in Mexico, within that pe- 
riod, have increased more than sixfold. During ten years, from 
1690 to 1699, the gold and silver coined at the Mexican mint was 
-of the value of nearly forty-three millions of dollars ; and the 
amount coined for ten years, from 1790 to 1799, one century af- 
ter, exceeded two hundred and thirty-one millions^ The mines 
were not woriced by the crowi\, but, although attended with un- 
mense expense, were carried on by individual, enterpiise. To 
encourage ^venturers in mining, the person discovering a mine 
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was eatitled to the properfy in it, provided he would work it within 
a given period. The discoverer presented his chiim to tfie go* 
vemor of the province, and if allowed, a grant of land was made 
to him ro^d the mine, and a number of Indians allotted him 
£br working the mine ; but he must q^ osecute the business within 
the time specified, and pay the customary proportion to the 
<)rownv ' ^ • 

'The direct pursuit of- the precious metab is the most fascina-i 
ting of all employments, stimulated by avarice ; and so irresisti« 
ble and bewitehing is its- influence, that, like ^e charm of the 
vattlesnakfe, it seemed to turn the heads and change the natural 
dispbsition of those who became the victims of Its power. Like 
' m passion for deep gaAibling, it look such entire possession of 
the mind, that when a ]person once engaged in this seducing puit^ 
suity visions o^magihary wealth were constantly before his eyes*; 
whether sleeping* or^awake, he ^eams bf mountains of gold ; 
and having once entered the enchanting path, he cannot retunii 
but is led along, as if by Mi ignis-fatuus, to the realization of h|s 
dreams, or to ruin. The prevalence of such a spirit as this pro- 
duced a vortex in the public mind, which swallowed up every 
other interest or pursuit, diverted industiy from its natural chan*^ 
H^, and occsK^ioned the neglect of agriculture and inanufactures, 
^cept so far as^tl%^ were dependent on, and auxiliary to, thia 
prevailing pursuit^ 

But n^withstanding the engrossing influence of mining, other- 
interest^entirelj^ disconnected therewifli, were not whoUy ne- 
glected, but afforded, in the different provinces, various important 
articles of export^^m. Cochineal, a valuable drug, and an im- 
portant article jcJf commerce, composed of a curious insect, Wa* 
attended with profit in N^ew Spain y quinquina, or Jesuits' bar^ 
^e most valuable restorative the three kingdoms of nature pro- 
duce, afforded a lucrative branch pf commerce in Peru, and indigo 
and cocoa were produced in large quantities, a^d were important 
articles of exportation, in Guatemala, lii Buenoar.Ayres hides 
formed an important staple, and afforded a profitable bjanch of 
. commerce. Horses and neat cattle, introduced from Europe) 
increased with astoi^hing Tapidity, jjpd ran^g over the vai^ 
■ prairies, lying between the La Plata and the Andes, covered 
all times with Ahe richest verdure, th^ multiplied to an extent al- 
most increWibSl. They are often seen in droves of thirty or forty 
thousand, covering the boundless plain further than the eye can 
reach.- ■ 

During the reign of Charles V. when the power of Spain W5f» 
at its height, her manufactures and commerce were extensito 
and flourishing; andl)oth received a great and favourdi)le impulse 
in consequence of the new market which was opened in Ameri*^ 

7* 
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Her manu&ctmFea were raflicieQt to siqppfy the gro^ng demand 
of her colonies, in addition to satisfying^ that at home. Her 
commerce was equally iSonrishing ; at the beginning of Uie six* 
teenth century Spam hiul more t£^ one thousand m^chant ves- 
sels, a number far exceedi^ that possessed by any nation in Eu- 
rope, From the destr4;ictive foreign w^u^of Philip II. and the^ 
sfupid bigotry of •his succes^r^ rhilip III., who ekpelled the 
Moors from his kingdom, amounting to a million of the nibst 
in€ustrious ^of his subjects, Spain became drainecT of its in- 
habitants, so that early in the seventeenth century Tier manufac- 
tures and commerce began to decay; men could not b% recruited 
to keep up her fl^ts a&d armies ; her extensive foreign commerce , 
was lost, and even agciculture f)egan to \fk neglected. The gim.t 
emigration td the colonies still further drft^d off the population, 
and the immense wealth which the colonies ^oure8 into the parent 
state intoxicated the inhabitants, as well as^he sovereign, and led 
th^m to desert the paths of industry to which they had been ao' 
customed. Thus, at a time when the jlopulation^ and wants of tb:» 
colonies were daily augmenting, the means of' Spain to supply 
them had decreased in a much greater ratio. She was obliged to 
have recourse to her nei^bouvs, and to supply her colonies with 
the manufactures of HoUaiid, England, France^ and Italy. She 
was still, however, as firmly bent on maintaini% the entire ni#- 
nopoly of the colonial traJe, aJ^u^ it was apparent that foreign- 
ers flow derived th^r&cipal benefit fi-om it. Nineteen-^entieths 
of the commodities exported to her colonies weffe foreign fabrics, 
which were paid for by the products of the mines, received in 
return, so that the precious pietals no^sooB^^fitered Spcdn, than 
they passed away into the hands ^f foreigners,%nd the country 
was left without Sufficient for a circulating medium. ; 
^ Although wholly un&ble to supply the wants of her colonies, 
Spain did aiot relax in the smalj^st degree the rigour of her co- 
lonial system ; tj^e princiiile of which was^ that the whole com- 
merce with ^e colonies snould be in Jjie hands and under the di- 
rection of the crown, a monopoly similar to that of an exclusive 
coipipsLny. ' The regi^ation of this -commerce wps intrusted to 
the 6asa de \k Ccpteactio^ or boaia of tr|^e, estabhshed at Se- 
tille. This board granted a/Ucense to any vessel boun^ to * 
America, ajjd inspected its^argo. From these regulations the 
entire commerce with the colonies centered in SevillJ5, and con- 
tinued there until 1720. It was carried on in a uniform manner 
for more than two centuraes. The system was, that a fleet, with 
a strong convoy, sailed^ annually to America ; this consisted of 
two squadrons, or divisions, one called th^fialleoks, the other the 
Fhta. They sailed from Seville until the year 1720, and after 
that principally from Cadiz, until 1778, when fourteen other ports 
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weie opened ta^e trade with the coloiiies. The ftaUeona des« 
tined to Terra Furoa, Peru, and Chili, first toudied at Car- 
thag^m, where not only that proviifce, hut abo those of Caraccas, 
Sai^ Martha^ and others in New Granada, were supplied. From 
Car&agena the fleet prooo^ded to Porto Bello, ^ich was the 
mart of aU the rich commerce of Peru and ChiU. Previous to 
the time the gallecms were expected, the products of the mines 
and such articles of produce as Peru and bhili afforded for expor* 
tation, were annually conveyed hy sea to Panama, and from 
thence across the isthmus, to Porto Bello, part of the way on 
mules^^ind part down the river Chagres. After the arrival of the 
fleet ofgalleons, an4^^he merchailts from Peru and the other pro- 
vinces, Porto Bello, a^paftry'and unwholesome village, consisting 
of xgj^ huts, and a small garrison, immediately assumed a new 
ap^twance ; its storehouses were fiJl^ with merchandise, and 
its sf^ts crowded \^th (^lent merchants, drawn from distant 
provinces^ A fidr was opened that continued for forty days, du- 
ring which the most extensive commtbrcial transactions took placoi 
and the rich cargoes of the ga(leons were all marketed, and the 
s^cie and staples of the colonies received in payment, and ear- 
ned back to Spain. /The flota, or other squadron, directed its 
course to Yefa Cruz, and supplied ^Nfew Spain, and all the pro- 
vinces that belonged to that viceroyalty. The treasures of the 
mmes, and products of the counti|f, were ftrst deposited at Puebla» 
£7 on the arrival of the flota were carried to Vera Cruz, where 
the exchange was conducted in the same manner as at Porto 
Bello. Both" squadrons5*4iaving taken in their return cargoeSi 
rendezvoused at Havanna, and sailed from tHfence to Europe in 
coif^^iany. 

Such was the stinted, fettered, and restricted commerce which 
subsisted between Spain and her colonies for more than -two cen- 
turies and a half ; and such were the swaddlingclothes which 
boib[id the j^tithful and vigorous limbs of the colonies, calculated 
to retard their grovth, and keep them always in a state of depen- 
ilenceTBid ftnority. They were not permitted to act for them- 
selvJ^ in the most common and necessafy ^n&ms ; but must 
wear such apparel, and consume such meats and drinks as pa- 
rental authority saw fit to allow them. This restricted and con- 
.temptible commercial system was scarcely less injurious to Spain 
than to her colonies. The naval superiority of the EngUsh and 
Dutch enabled them to cut off all intercourse between Spain and 
her colonies, which exposed the colonies to suffer for the want 
of the necessaries of life, and^ntroduced an extensive smuggling 
trade. It also compelled the Spanish monarch so far to relax 
the rigour of his system as to permit France, then his ally, to 
open a ti-ade with Peru ; the French carried such quantifies of 
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gbods &ere, "iiat they found their way into all the Spanish pi^o- 
vinc^s. This trade being carried on directly, threatened the de- 
^ ^ruction of the trade with Sp£n, and it was therefore prohibited. 
By the treaty of Utrecht, Great Britain obtained a concession 
"which secured to her a fpothold for ^(^mercial purposes in the 
Spanish colonies in America. Philip V. transferred to Britain, 
with the consent of France, the privilege or contract which the 
latter had enjoyed, of supplying the Sp|nish colonies with ne^ 
groes, and the more dangerous right6f sending annually one ship 
of five hundred tons to the fair at Porto Bello. This Jed to the 
establishment of British factories at Carthagena, Panaipa, Vera 
Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other places^ 'pie residence of the 
agents and .merchants of a rival .^ower ifi the most important 
towns, drew aside the veil which had hitherto concealed from the 
world the inteaor conditfon of th^ Spanish cplonies,'and excited 
a spirit of commercial cupidity, which led tft an extensive contra- 
band trade. * This, at firet, was carried on principally*from Ja* 
tnaica, and other British colonies. As might have been foreseen, 
Hie privilege granted to the Britfsh was at once abused, and 
greatly extended. Instead of arship ^ five, one of nihe liundiM 
Ions was ^ent to Porto Bello ; and this ^as accompanied with 
several smaller vessels, which nioored in some neighbouring 
creek, and clandestinely conveyed their cargoes to the principal 
ship. The inspectors of the fspr, blinded by presents, remain^ 
ignorant of thiese fiuuds. From the intrinsic defects of the Sga- 
msh colonial system, and the weakness of granting the privileges 
spokeaof to the most enterprising commercial nation in the world, 
the commerce earned on in the galleons, so long the pride of 
Spain, and even the envy of other nations, was almost annihilhted 
before the middle of the eighteenth century* 

Alarmed at the extent and pernicious consequences of the con- 
traband trade, Spain stationed ships of war along the coast mo^t 
exposed to this ilUcit traffic, to suppress it. These' were called 
Guar da Castas; they checked the smuggling tgMle to a c^|sidera- 
ble degree, which led to complaints on the part of (freaflBritain^ 
^d finally to war, on the claim of some outrages commit^d by 
flie Guarda Costas. Spain, however, obtained a release firojpii 
the Assiento, or privilege granted to England, and was once^ more 
^t hberty to manage her commerce with her colonies in her own 
way, without restraint. The contraband trade, however, con- 
tinued ; the Dutch and French engaged in it, as well as the En- 
gUsh ; and to such an extent w|is it <;arried, that sometimes whest 
$ie ^dleons arrived the m^kets*wei;e glutted, and their cat- 
goes could scarcely be disposed of. The galleons were pre- 
vented fi-om sailing by wars, and often retarded by various acci- 
dents, ^nd this occasioned a new regulation, by which commerce 
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with the colonies was carried on by register ^hjpij fitted out du- 
ring the intervals of the sailing of the fleets. Tne advantages of 
this commerce were so apparent, that in the year 1748 the galle- 
ons were no longer employed, and the trade with Peru and Chili 
was prosecuted in a direct route, round Cape Horn, in single 
ships. Still the register ships were all obliged to take their de- 
parture from Cadiz, and to return ^o that port. 

The Dutch, from the vicinity of their settlement at Curracoa 
to Caraccas, having engrossed a considerable part of theVocoa 
trade of that province, Spain, in 1728, granted to a company of 
merchanl^ an exclusive monopoly of the trade with Caraccas and 
Cumana ; and both the parent state and the colonies derived great 
benefit from ^e comn^ercial enterprise of this company. 

From the want of^more fraquei^ intercourse between Spain and 
her c^olonies, it oflen hippened that important events, which oc- 
cmr^d te|the latter, we re --known for some time by foreign nations 
berorjjhdujyypllig^nce of them had reached Spain. To regnedy this 
evii, in^64 a system of packets was established, to be deS^ateh- 
ed.'bn the itst d^ of eveiy inonth, to Havana ; from whence let- 
ters were sent to Vera Cruz, Porto Bello, and so transmitted 
throughout the Spanish setdements. The packet-boats also sail- 
ed, once a thonth, to Buenos Ayres, to accommodate the settle- 
ments east of the Andes. Objects of commerce connected them- 
selves with this arrangement r the packets were' vessels of consi- 
derable burden, and carried out goods, and brought back a return 
cargo m the productions of the colonies. 

The way beiq^in some degree prepared, the following year, 
1765, Charfi^slu:' abrogated ^e restrictions on the trade to Cu- 
ba, and other islands to the windward, leaving it open to all his 
subjects, widi no other restrictions but that of their ssiiling to par- 
ticular ports in each island.* The beneficial effects, b5th to Old 
j^pain and thf colonies, resulting from a relaxation of the ancient 
laws, bei)[)g sensibly felt, one relaxcdion proved the necessity of 
another, and in 1778 the monopoly was still further done away ; 
and the colonial trade, which had been confined to Cadiz and Se- 
ville for two and a half centuries, was permitted to be carried on 
in fourteen other Spanish seaports, which produced a most im- 
portant and favourable change, both to the colonies and the reve- 
nue of Spain. 

The restrictions upon the internal intercourse and commerce 
of the Spanish colonies were, if possible, more grievous and per- 
nicious in their consequences than those on the intercourse with 
Spain. From their first settlement all intercourse was prohibited, 
under the severest penalties, between the different provinces in 
the South Sea. Peru, Chili, New Spain, New Granada, and 
Guatemala, were cruelly inhibited from all commerce, and from 
Vol. L L 
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all intercourse whatsoever with each other, which would so obvi- 
ously have iptofaioted their mutual comfort, prosperity, and ad- 
vancements ^At length, in 1774, Charles UL removed this se^ 
vere and ihfamous restriction, and opened a free trade between 
these provinces. i. 

In noticing the conamerce of the Spanish colonies, that from 
Manilla, requires our attention. Philip II. established a colony 
on the Phihppine islands. The armament was fitted out from 
New Spain, and the station selected for a town was called Ma- 
nilla, on the island of Luconia. This settlement soj^n engaged 
in active commercial intercourse with China, lyhich occasioned a 
number of the Chinese to emi^te to the colony, for the purposes 
ofcomraerce, ai\d tlie prospects of gain. They pot only supplied 
the colony with the manufactu^B of the East," but introduced such 
quantities as enaj^d it to open "a tracle mih America, .^t first 
this trade, wliicfi was attended by the longest course of navi^- 
tion of ai^y in the world,, was confined to Callao, on the cOast of 
Perujbut subsequently it was transferred to Acapulco,on the jj^estem 
coast of New Spain. It finally acquired regulyit^jr awi systi^, 
and became an important branch of the commerce of the Spanish 
colonies. . It supplied them with the merchandise of China and 
the Eaist Indies, in exchange for their precious metals, and the 
produce of America. A single galleon, of from twelve to fifteen 
hundred tons, sailed from Manilla about the first of July, with 
the southwest monsoon,„and generally arrived ^ Acapulco in 
three mon^, with a cargo^hat oft^ amounted to ti^o millions 
of dollars, although by law it was %iited to half & million. . In 
February or March she returned, and, taking advafltage of the 
' trade winds, accomplished tbe voyage in fifty or sixty days. 
And, at a later period, a gallon has also been despatched from 
Manilla to' Lima, a longer and more^- difficult voyage, as it UMist 
first discoyer the coast of Mexico, and then steer southward to 
Peru, a navigation Extremely difficult and tedious. What is most 
remarkable, this commerce was suffered to be carried on, in di- 
rect contravention of the fundamental principle of the colonial 
system of Spain, which held the colonies entirely dependeht on 
the mother tiountry. It seems to have grown up grawially, until 
it became so important, and so great a part of the population be- 
came interested in 1%, that it could not be suppressed. 

Spain received a copsiderable revenue 4rom her colonies, not- 
withstanding the extensive contraband trade which, at some pe- 
riods, even in time of peace, amounted to one-third of the whole 
commerce of Ihe colonies, and other froMa practised on the re- 
venue. The revenue consisted of three branches ; the first, that 
which wias paid to the king, as lord-paramount, or sovereign of 
the country ; the second, what accrued to him as head of the 
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church ; and the third, in^H>sts, or duties on ccanmerce. The 
firal con^rised the customary, or share, received by the crown, 
ef the jHToduct of the mines, called the light of seignicyry, and the 
^ute paid by the Indian^ called &e duty of vassalage. As 
he^d of the churchy and administrator of its funds, the king re- 
ceived various spiritual revenues, the first fruits, spoib, and the 
receipts firom the sale of the bull of Crusado. This bull was 
promulged by the pop^ every second year, containing an abso« 
lution firom pasUofiences, and granting certain immunities, such 
as eatinggprohibited food 'during lent, and th^ like. The monks, 
employed in diftributiug these bulls, extolled their virtues with 
all that zeal |u]k1 eloquence which interest usually Inspires, and 
which wasg^ways found wonderfully efficacious. The ignorant 
were led to regard it 9^ essential to their salvation at the rate set 
on it by government, and by such firaudulent means a universal 
fox was levi^ on the credulity and bjgotry of a whole nation. 
The morals of the people were thus bartered away by the govem- 
Rient, whichfgpught to have been their guardian and protector, for 
a mess of pottage, a paltry tax. The duties on merchandise 
were numerous and oppressive, and clogged and einl>arnn6ed 
every commercial transaction, ft'om the wholesale merchant to 
the petty retail ven^ler. Great discrffhination Ttas made between 
the duties on the manuiactures of ^paiii, apd those on the pro* 
ductions of foreign countries. 'In the lattmr part of the eighteenth 
century the revenue raised by Spaifi in America was estimated 
at a million and a half sterling. Thig, however, was only the du 
reef revenue, raised in the colonies, and did not include the duties 
levied in Old Spain, on all the exports to her colonies, and some 
other branctosff revenue. ^ 

If the revenue was great, the exfenses of the coloiiial govern- 
ment were equally s^ and w^ wholly defrayed by the crown. 
The Spanish coloniaT system was not confinfed to .civil govern- 
ment, but embraced commerce, religion, finance, and a military 
establishment ; all of which were under the authority and manage* 
ment of the crown. It was also complex, in an extreme degree, 
in %^ch department; consequently was encumbered with such a 
number and variety of offices, tribiyials, and boards, as not only 
occasioned an enormous expense, but rendered it unwieldy, tardy 
in its movements, and almost j^^ianageable. Its weight was 
i^o increased by the external parade and pomp which it main- 
tamed. Every tibing was on a large scale ; the expenses of liv- 
ing were great, all salaries were high, and most of the officers of 
ithe government received, by perquisites, and in the various 
ways whi6h human uigenuity could devise, several times as mucR 
as their salaries. The viceroys maintained hors^ and foot 
gjiards, a train of household attendants, and all the pomp and dig- 
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liity of a r^al establishment They enjoyed a salary of thirty 
thousand dollars in the latter part of the eighteenth century ; but 
this was a small part of their income ; — by monopoUzing certain 
branches & commerce, the disposal of all the lucrative offices, 
by presents, and by innumerable frauds and abuses of po^e^er, 
they usually, after continuing in office a few years, returtied to 
Spain with a princely fortune. It is asserted that a viceroy,. at 
one festival, the anniversary of his birth-day, received fifty thou- 
sand dollars in presents. 



CHAPTER V. 

Jldminiatraiion of Dan Joseph Gatoez — Buenos Ayres^ourth 
viceroyalty created — establiskmeni of Intendancies — civil di- 
visions of the country*^Ge»' Beresfordand Sir Home Popham 
^-attack on Buenos ^yre^ — view of the government — its differ 
ent offices — its corruption and oppression — conspiracy of Leon — 
frauds practised upon tha Indians — TupcLc Amaru heads an M^ 
surrection — is defeated — tivU commotion in J^ew Granada — 
first attempts to revoluHonize the province — Miranda's expedi- 
tion — loyalty of the ^ani^h crtfles. * -. " 

THE more enlarged views of^policy, which led to the relaxa- 
tion of the ancient lawS, and Jhe adoptionof more equitable and 
just commereial regulations, called aQention to the internal con- 
dition of the Spanish colonies, and occasioned various salutary 
reformations and improvements. . The colonial system, founded 
on false and inequitable j^rinciples, defective and oppressive in 
itself, was rendered more msupportable from the abuses and cor- 
ruption which every where' had crept into the administration. 
Not only a correction 6f abusesj^ but a reformation of the system, 
was successfully attempted^ in the latter part of the eighte^h 
century, during the enlightened administi^ition of Don Jos^h 
Galvez. Having spent seven years in America, as inspector- 
general of New Spain, and visited most of the remote provinces, 
he wafis elevated, on his return to Spain, to the head of the de- 
partment for Indian, or, more properly, American aftairs. He 
commenced liis admimstration, which forms a memorable epoch. 
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ui &e history of Spanish America, l^ a geaeral refonnatioii of 
(he whole system. The increase of population and wealth in the 
colonies had so multiplied the business of the courts of Audience, 
that tiie« number of iudges were wholly inadequate to a ^thful 
discharge of the duties of the office. He increased the number 
of jQdges, raised their salaries, and enlarged their powers ^of 
^pointment. 

From the extension ^ the i^ettlements great inconvenience 
was experienced, n#twithstan<fing the establishment of the third 
viceroyalty of New Granada, in consequence of the remoteness 
of many of the provinces from the seat of government ; and (he 
further the ad^iinistration was removed from the seat of authority, 
the greater wer^ the abuses which. attended it. There were pro- 
vinces subject to the government of New Spain, more than two 
thousand miles £rom Mexico, and some appertaining to the vice- 
royalty of Peru» were still further from Lima. To remedy this 
evil a fourth viceroyalty was created in the year 1T76, comprismg 
the provinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos Ajies, Paraguay, Tu- 
cuman, Potosi, St. Cntz de la Sierra, Charcas, and the towns of 
Mendoza and St Juan. The seat of government was established 
afc^enos Ayres, and Don Pedro Zevallos rais^ to this new dig- 
n^, who was weH acquainted with the countries over which he 
had to preside, having long resided in them, in a subordinate 
staticN}. This division, together with what was taken off at the 
erection pf the vicerojraltyof New Granada, reduced the territory 
of die viceroyalty of Peru to one-third its original extent. The 
remote provifces of SoHora, Cinjdoei, California, and New Na- 
VMje, which belonged t% the Jurisdiction of New Spain, were 
Kp^^se formed into a separate government, which was conferred 
oS'^e Chevalier de Ci^ix, who, although not possessed of the 
title and dimiity of*viceroy, was wholly independent of the vice- 
Jty oftNew Sp^ Several of these provinces contained 
p of the richest mines of gold in America, recently discovered, 

rthis was among the reasons that urged the erection of a new 
government, which, from its vicinity, might afford the protection 
and facilitips that the n^ning operations required. Another, and 
p^haps the most patriotic measure of the Count de Galvez, was 
tile establishment of Intendancies, for the superintendence and 
protection of the Indians. This measure had a happy ef!ect on 
the natives ; under the active superintendence of the intendants, 
whose duty it was to watch over their rights, as guardians and 
protectors, this miserable race enjoyed securities and advantages 
of which they were deprived under the t3rranny of the subaltern 
^Ninish and Indian magistrates, to whom theyhad been subjected* 

At a subsequent period some alterations took place in fee po- 
litical divisions of Spanish America, so that at the commence* 
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ment of tjjf political revolution, which has restored'all the Spaoi^ 
dominions on the American continent^to independence and liberty^ 
its civil divisions consisted of the four viceroyalties of New Spaln^ 
Peru Buenos Ajn^es, and New Granada, and«the territories 
called captain-generalcies of Chili, Tenezuela, and GruatemsQa. 
These seven distinct govemtnents were independent of each otkfer ; 
a viceroy presided over the four first, and an officer, called st 
captain-general, over the three last, all of which were appoii:^:ed 
by the king ; were independent of each otljpr, and directly de- 
pendent on the crown. These governments, were subdivided into 
provinces, over which presided a governor, or corregidore, and 
also into intendancies, which fortned the jurisdiction of an officer 
called an intendant. This latter divisioti was princbally for that_ 
part of government whidi related to the Indians. The govern- 
ors and intendauts were appointed by the king, but accountai)le 
Jo the viceroy, or captain-general, i,o whope jurisdiction the pjw>-:. 
vince belonged. The provinces were again ^ided iiito depart- 
ments, over which presided a deiegate of flie governor or officer 
at the head of the government of the province, and likewise sub- 
ordinate magistrates, called afoad«», appointed by the municipali- 
lies, denominated cabUdos. The viceroys and captain-generals 
possessed both civil and military power, and generaUy the gover^- 
ore possessed the same ; but in some instances they enjoyed only 
civil authority, in which cases thei^e was amilitafy chief, or officer 
in the province, called commandanle, who held the military com- 
mand. The supreme judicial power was vested in the court of 
Audience, of which there was one or ttiore in each of the vice- 
royalties and captain-gwietWcies ; the separate judges of this 
tribunal were called oidoresy and their number varied accQrdii^Ko 
the population and business of their jurisdictions* . A subordinme 
judicial authority was vested in the govemorg^ corregidores,and 
their delegates; and the alcades also possessed a limit^ jurisdic- 
tion, but could not act unless' they were law-professors, without 
(he advice of an assesor, or la«n|rer. The decisions of all these in- 
ferior tribunals might be reviewed by the Royal Audience, whose 
decrees were final, except in some important cases an appeal was 
allowed to the Cotmcil of the Indies. 

There were also in some of the seaports tribunals called con- 
sulados, having cognizance of comnvercial sfEaka only, from 
^whose decisions an appeal might be made to the viceroy. In ad'^ 
dition to these authorities there were spiritual tribunals, with ju- 
risdiction over ecclesiastical affi^. At the head of these was 
tiie holy Inquisition, whose jurisdiction was undefined, and its 
proceedings secret, tyrannical, and cruel. Its punishments wer» 
il^licted by fine, imprisonment, torture^ the ^llows, and the stake. 
tn each mocess there was a spiritual court, composed of the 
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bt^op, the fiscal proctor, or lawy^, and the provisor. The 
ecclesiastical courts, as w)^ as all others, were subject to &e 
c<»itnt>l of the viceroy, andcohsecpiently were used to advance 
the lod^tious vj^ws^of the state, as well as the church*. 

There ^was nothing Uke popular influence in either branch of 
*the government ; no mode in^ which the voice of the people could 
be expressed; nor was there a tribunal or officer who was amena* 
Uerito, or whose Jiuthoriljt emanated directly from, the people. 
These vre|:eno meetings of the i^uibabilants, excepf at church, and 
for piibtic wprship^^pn «;gIimous festivals, and th^ press could 
scarce?jr be said^to exqrt any mfluence ; «so far as it did, liowever, 
it .was mily an instrument of tyranny and oj^ession. Even the 
caSildbs, or corporStlstis which regulated fiie internal pohce of 
cit^ and towns, consistipg oC^fipn^ six to twelve members, ac- 
cordi])g toHbeir population or biilsiness, were entirely independent 
of popular influence. These officers' wer« called regidores, the 
governor of the province being exofficio president of the cabildo, 
and controlled ^^ its acts. J'Jje office of regidore was held du- 
ring life, having a fixed price„ whj|ph,ln Buenos Ayres and Chili, 
was aboul five' hun^pd dollars, ajod was purchased like any other 
comniodfty iQ nmrket.^ The^ executive officers of the cabildos, 
called alquazih^aiiswiring to s&en% ami constables in the Uni- 
ted Stat;es,^ei3j^'sold at g^ven price%, the same being the case in 
' a great npeasure-wft^ tfie alcades, who were a kind of petty ma- 
• gistrates, jor justices of the peace. The administration was cor- 
rupt in al^c|^partments, be^nd any example in modem times. 
The viceroys, captab-generafe, intendants, members of the comt 
of Audience, archbi^ops and bishops who were appointed by the 
king, almost .witho^ exception were^paniards ; and most of the 
ctvjl and miUtaiy appointments were conferred on natives of Old 
Spain. Down to the year 1^0 one hundred and sixty vfceroys, 
ami five hundred and*erghty-eight captain-generals, governors, 
and presidents of the royal audience, had b^en ap|«>pited in Ame- 
ripay«of whom only eighteen were natives of the country, these 
obtaining their appointments in consequence of having received 
their education in Spain. Thws, for ages, was Spanish America 
governed by swarms of foreign officers, who had no other inte- 
rest than to gratify th/Bir employers, ^d enrich themselves. 
The influence of me political revolution in the British colonies^ 
. .and the efiects of commercial freedom* which Spanish America 
enjoyed afler the regulations of IT^, gave rise to the first symp- 
. toms of a spirit of reformation and political improvement which 
appeared in the Spanisb colgnies. Down to this period, and in 
general, until the breakii%.obt of the revolution in the parent 
country, and the overthrow of the n^j^n^ux^hy by Bonaparte, the 
Sp^h Creoles in America, notwitfestahdrng the political oppres- 
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. fiioQ^i^iich^faey si:^red, and their pers<Hial degradation as a class, 
were distinguished for Uieir l&yBlty and attachment to theif king 



of tKe government, the insurgents were overpowered, and cJta-' 
polled to submit. Tupa^ Amaru, and mo^t of the principal lead- 
ers, were put to death, in a manner cruel 9Xj4 abhorrent to. the 
feelings of humanijty in the extrenje. The loyajty of the Creoles 
led them to take part with the government, notwithstanding the 
oppression which they suffered, on an occasion when it was in 
their power, by joining wit^ the Indians, to nave effected a politi- 
cal revolution. ^ . . 

Before this insurrection Wfts suppressed, the Spanish govern- 
ment was alarmed by cisfl commotions in ]^ew Granada. In 
1781, some ne^ regulations and additional taxes, adopted by Re- 
gente Pineres, ^e vic^oy, were ogjfesed by almost the whole 
population of the provigdie of Socorro. An armed multitude, 
amounting to seventeen thpusalidy marched toWard Sant%rFei 
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crying, "Long live the king—death to our bad governors.** The 
viceroy not b^ng able to oppose them in arms, had recourse to 
superstition : they advanced without opposition to within about 
36 mile^of the capital, where, instead of being confix>nted by an 
army, tl^ were met by Gongora the archbisbop, in his pontifi* 
cal robes', hol<Sng Hie host in his hands. The suddenness and 
surprise of this appeal to their religious feelings, filled them with 
awe and timidity. The archbishop^ availing himself of the happy 
moment, proposed a conference to Don Salvador Plata, their 
lead^, which resulted ^ an accommodation, and the dispersion 
crfChe malecontents. But the terms of capitulation were not ad- 
* heied to. These indiqgitions of a spirit of reform and freedom in 
the* colonies occasioned the greatest jealousy and alarm in the 
eourt of Madrid, and th#adoption of such severe and harsh mea- 
sures to suppn^s it, ft^ rather tendleid to increase the evil. Print- 
ing* presses were prohibited, even in towns of forty or fifly thou- 
sand inBabitants, and books of almost every description were 
|)roscrihed, as dangerous eind seditious. In New Granada, several 
persons, merely on suspicion of entertaining revolutionary de- 
signs,, were subjected. to the torture ; and siimlar measures, of a 
distrustful policy, were mirsCied in other provinces, all of which 
tended to incrQiase ^e discontents of the colonists. Nothing 
wits done to conciliate their feelings, or redress the grievances of 
which they complained, or which even had the appearance of re- 
forming any of the glaring abuses that every where prevailed. 
Power and coercion were the only means made use of; the sword^ 
the rack, and the inquisition, were to control the minds as well as 
the bodies ©f the colonists, and convince them that they had no 
greater liberties, no other rights, than those of submission to the 
will of an arbitrary tyranny. 

The political event& which occurred in Europe, subsequently 
to 1778, produced a spirit of poUtical inquiry that spread over that 
continent, and even reached the shores of tiie Spanish dominions 
in America, where light and liberty had so long been proscribed 
and shut out, as the grpate'St evils that could afflict the human 
race. 'Many of the Spanish Creoles informed themselves with 
th^ history and the principles of the American and French revo- 
lutions ; and the more they became acquainted with liberty the 
more lovely it appeared, and the more odious the t3rranny of the 
Spanish colonial government. Elevated by such sentiments, and 
relying on the assurances of assistance from the British, derived 
from the proclanaation^ of the governor of Trinidad, a number of 

* The following is the proclamation referred to : — ** By virtue of an oiH- 
pial paper ; which I, tiie governor of this island of Trinidad, have received 
ftom the right honourable Henry Dundas, minister' of his Britannic Ma 
jesty for foreign affkirs, dated 7th April, 1797, which I heire publiihin ohe- 
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Creoles at Caraccas, in 1797, formed a plan to revolutionize that 
province. When on the eve of making the attmnp^to carry their 
plans into execution, the cons{nracy was discovered, and Don M. 
Ouai, 'and J. M. Espana, the c^parent leaders, escaped to a 
neighbouring island* Two years afler, the latter, having' ^e 
presumption to return to La Guajrra, was seized, condemned, and 
executCKi, and thus became one of the first martyrs of Colombian 
liberty, ^ . , . 

It had Jong been a favourite project of , Mr. Pitt 'to aid the 
emancipation of South America, and to ppen abrade witii that 
country. He had frequent conferences ^th the ex-Jesuit, Juaa 
Pablo Yiscardi Gusman, a native of Pej u, and an enthusiast is 
favour of the independence of America, who represented* the 
country to be impatient under the Spaiflsh yoke, and ripe for re- 
volt. He also published in London an ap}^alto ms coun^Tmen, 
using alt the powers of his eh)quence in attempting to bring them 
to a sense of their degraded condiidon. The British* ministiy 
encouraged general Miranda in his designs to revolutionize Vene- 
zuela, and aided the premature expedition which he fitted, out in 
1801 ; and&mished the funds for that which he afterward fitted 
out from the United States in 1806, tho^h it was done without 

dience to orders, and for the use wjt^ich your Excellencies may draw from 
its publication, in order that you may communicate its ten(^, which is 
literally as follows : — * The object which at present I desire most partica* 
larly to recommend to your attention, is the means which might be best 
adapted to liberate the people of the continent near to the island of Trini- 
dad, from the oppressive and tyrannic system which supports, with so much 
r^our, the monopoly of commerce, under the title of exclusive registers, 
vmich their government licenses demand : also to draw th^ greatest ad- 
vantages possible, and which the local^iniation of the island presents, by 
opening a direct and free communication with the other parts of the world, 
without prejudice to the commerce of the British nation. In order to fulfil 
this intention with greater fecility, it will be prudent for your Excellency 
{H animate the inhabitants of Trinidad in keeping up the communication 
which they had with those of Terra Firma, previous to the reduction of 
that island; under the assurance, that they will find there an* entrepot, 
or genera] magazine, of every sort of goods whatever. To this end, his 
Bntannic Majesty has determined, in council, to grant freedom to the 
ports of Trinidad, with a direct trade to great Britain.' 

" With regard to the hopes you entertain of raising the spirits of tttose 
persons, with whom you are in corresoondence, toward encouraging the 
inhabitants to resist the oppressive avtkority of their govemmevt, I have 
little more to say, than that they may be certain that, whenever they are in 
that disposition, they may receive, at your hands, aUthe succours to be ex- 
pected from his Britannic Majesty, be it with fortes, or with arms and dm- 
munition, to any extent ; with the assurance, that the views of his Britan- 
nic Majesty go no further than to secure to them their independence, imth- 
out pretending to any sovereignty over their country, nor even to interfere 
in me privileges of the peoplie, nor in their political, dvil, or religious 
rights:* 

THOMAS nCTON, *-c. *xt. 

Puerto de £^iana,26ti) Jnae, 1707. 
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the as8istai»ce or sanctiin of congress. This expedifion fiiiled 
without accomplisfaiiig any thing, ajid a number of jroung men 
&omUie United States, falling into 3the haqds of the Spaniards^ 
became victims of their own creduMty, and the cruelty of tyranni- 
cal power. It iflbsaid, that during Mr. Adams' administration, 
the British ministry ma<ft proposids to dlir government *to assist 
in the emancipation of the Spanish colonies, which did noCmeet 
a favourable reception. * " . 

The feilfb-e ofKrao^a's expedition did not discourage the Bri- 
tish goyfemmenflnBrin 18P6, Spain then being in aUiance with 
France in the ^wr •which prevailed in Europe, they fitted out a 
squadron under Sir Home Fopham,«wfaich entered the La Plata 
on the 25th of June, and anchored about twelve miles below 
Buenos Ayres, where the troops disembariced without opposition. 
The inhabitants, and fhe viceroy Soliemente, were filled with 
consternation. After experiencing a feeble opposition at Rio 
Chiieto, three miles from the'"city, general Beresford entered the 
capital, and took possession of the citadel. Don J. M. Pueyre- 
don, aflerward director, at the ^ead of a company of hussars, was 
the only officer who did aLy thing to oppose the advance of the 
English. Ti^ Spaniards, on loaming the small number of their 
enemies, determined to expel them. The viceroy had escaped 
to Montevideo, and Liniers, a French emigrant, but an officer in 
the Spanbh service, patsed over to the eastern shore, of the river, 
exciting the people to arms. The viceroy collected one thou- 
sand regular^, which he joined with those of Liniers, to whom the 
conunand of the united forces was ^ven. With these troops, Li- 
niers inunediately recrossed the river, when the inhabitants flock- 
ing around his standard, soon enabled him to attack the British 
with great effect, compelling them, after they had sustained a heavy 
loss, to surrender, on the 12th of August, 1806. Soon after this . 
event, re-enforcements arrived from the Cape of Good Hope, 
which enabled Sir Home Popham to reduce Montevideo by storm. 
This expedition, as appeared from the trial of Sir Home Pop- 
ham, was not expressly authorized by the British ministry, but 
was so for from being disapproved of by them, that it was follow* 
ed up by a bold and extensive plan of conquest Two squadrons, 
each with a large body of troops, one commanded by general 
Whidock, the other, by general Crawford, were fitted out for the 
capture of Buenos Ajn^es ; after accomplishing this, Crawford 
had received orders to proceed around Cape Horn, and capture 
Valparaiso ; and, for the more effectually securing their conquest, 
to establish military posts across the continent, from Buenos 
Ayres to Valparaiso. The object of the ministry was entirely 
changed since 1797 ; nowitwas not to aid the inhabitants in es- 
tablishmg their independence, but to subjugate the country. The 
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. commanders, in their instructions from 9f r. Windham, secretary 
of war, were directed to discourage all hopes of any other change 
in the condition of these comtries than that <^ their being annex- 
ed to the brown ofGreat Britain.* 

On the 10th of May, 1807, the expedition under general Whit- 
lock arrived at Montevideo, and on the 16th of June following that 
undef general .Crawford aijived. General Whitlock, who assumed 
the chief command, had now under his control about ten thousand 
of the best troops in the British servkje^ arid made immediate pre- 
parations for attacking the capital.. The viceroy, aiflving at 
Buenos Ayres, was opposed by the inhabitants, and finally depos- 
ed by the cabildo. Liniers^being raised to the chief command, 
was assisted by tfie inhabitants in making great exertions to de-^ 
fend the capital. Every avenue to the city was obstructed by 
breastworks of hides, from fifteen to twenty feet thick ; small 
pieces *of artillery were planted on the houses, which were barri- 
cadoed and formed into fortresses, Snd aU the citizens were under 
arms. The British having landed on the 28th of June, traversed 
a swampy country of about thiH^ miles, and presented thei»- 
selves on the morning of the^th of* July in front of Buenos 
Ayres. The British general Saving formed his troops m a line 
along the suburbs, commenced the attack — and never were men 
more surprised with their reception. The cannon, planted on 
the trencher which intersected the streets, poured a destructive 
fire of grape on the advancing columns, while from the roofs and 
windows of the houses they were assailed, with appalUng effecty 
by an incessant shower of musketry, bombs, and hand-grenades. 
As the English advanced further into the city, they exposed them- 
selves to a hotter and more destructive fire ; and while thus ex- 
posed to be mowed down, the enemy were out of their reach, and 

, in a great measure secure from their fire. The column under 
general Auchmuty, which entered the upper part of the town, idP- 
ter a sanguinary conflict took possession of a large building where 
bull-fights 'were held ; and that which entered the south part, led 
by general Crawford, after losmg one half its number, took shel- 
ter in a large church ; here they defended themselves for some 
time, but finally were obliged to surrender. The British in this 
engagement lost one-third of their whole army. The next day 
an armistice was concluded, by which they agreed to evacuate the . 
La Plata in two months. 

Never was there a more complete failure of an expedition, or 
perhaps a plan of conquest founded on more erroneous concep- 
tions. The British ministry expected that the mhabitants of the 
country were so uneasy under the Spanish yoke that they would 
flock to their standards, and instructions were given general Whit- 
* Docuxhenti annexed to report of Whitlock'e trial. 
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lock for org^^ing a^military force in the countiy. But instead 
of thi^, th^j K>und not a single ^end ; all the inhabitants took 
arms, and manifested a most violent animgsity toward them. 
They reAfsed after the armistice to pipohase even a singlcTarticle 
of their merchandise, although at the very time they wejer suffer- 
ing for the want of thepf^, ^ad the E||^h come to the* aid of 
ffll inhabitants in throwing x>ffth^ Spani^h«£oke, and^«staft)^hing 
the independence of the country, ^the expeation would in all pro* 
bability navefyov^d successtid, aSid thus have secured to Britain 
her primary object — ^th^^i^de of the country. * ^ 
. . Notwithstanding the fatal jiQiminatipn of Ihis-esteiprise, another 
^xpi^ijition still more formidable 'was prepared foig the 8ame ob- 
ject, Mie destination of v^ipji was changed by the, breaking out 
of the revolution of Bpain.' These, and otHer Mterapts made on 
tft coast of the-BpaAis^ colonies, induo0^ the government to 
adopt in^asures £^ providing^ a largei; ^Ut^ force in the sea- 
ports ; .tCfid the indications of. aVevolutionary 9pml which had 
Deen disposed so alarmed the court of Madrid, as t% occasion 
new ipili^tary regylSM|Dna jror«th^ greater security of tlie capital, 
agd to enable th^^ceroys and generals of the provinces to sup- 
0n pach <]^er in case of civil c^iamottions. It is to the subver- 
sion pf the monarchy of Spain, by Bonaparte, that in a great mea- 
sure the #brld^is indebted for the independence^ of Spanish Ame- 
ricay'-'an^ll Uie h^f^ i&pired by the successful and patriotic ca* 
reer iLt)||^ hithertopursued, for its present condition and glorious 
pros|^^. ^'hua anjact of tyranny f*d usar{iation in one hemis- 
pherg^as tendered condu^ve to the establiShinent of Ubei*y in 
apotrSP, and the Mnancipation of i£ large portion of the globe. 
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CHAPTER VI. / , « 

Geographical dfseription of the odk^ry-^i^ fnountains^ nv^y 
ba^s, har4fo^s — cliniate^ s(hI,\ productiohSf mktes^the minir^ 
districts — ammai produce of the mines — iwreose since the revo- 
lution — m&nner nf working them-^^commerce — articles of expor* 
tation — duti&f en importamMm — mqpnfact^lci$B. '"■ ' 

THR Mexican ifttion, or repubac, is comppsed i3i the provin- 
ces t»f the ancienit viceroyalty of Ney^ Spain,*, the captain-gene- 
ralcy of fucatan, thQ coinniandancie§-generarof the eastern and 
, we^em internal provinces, and, ij^i^- province of Chiapa, which 
formerly belonged to tiie captain-gdneralcy of Guatemcda. Thiis 
territory extends from iat^ 15 to lak 42, north, or abotft 1875 
miles from north to eouii. On the northern boundary it ext^ds 
from the Red Riv6r to the Pacific, a distance of mQj-e than 1000 
miles ; its least breadth, on its southern boundary, is narrow, not 
being more than i^bout 200 miles* It is bounded on the north by 
the teititoiy of the United States ; on the east by^the United 
Sl^es and the Gulf of MexifiO ; on the Qouth by the states of the 
republic tef Guatemala ; and on the west and southwest by the 
Pacigi^Ooean. Mexico, like the countries in South JEmerica, is 
traversed by extensive ranges of movQtrtains, which much reSem- 
ble the Andes injtheir generdl charac^r, but from latitude 18** 
near the Pacific, to latitude 40<> north, these ranges present some 
peculiar characteristics, which distinguish tiiem from most other 
mouotaiiis in the world. A broad elevated plain, or tract, called 
table-land, prevails through this vast region, at the elevation of 
from 6 to 90i)0 feet above^the level of the sea. There are many 
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intervening valleys, watered by rivers or lakes, that intersect this 
tract of table-land, extending more tnas 1500 miles, and termi- 
nating at about latitude 40^, where it imperceptibly declines to the 
north. Many lofty elevations on these ranges, particularly the 
group In the central plain, or table-land, between Mexico and the 
city of Cordova, one of which, called the Popocatepetl, or smoke 
mountain, is 17716 feet in height ;. and another, called the Star 
Mountain, is 17371 feet There are fiv^ burning volcanic moun- 
tains in Mexico; the Ouzaba, Popocatepetl, Tustla,' Jorullo, and 
Colinia ; but they are not often subject to eruptions, and earth- 
quakes seldom occur. 

In th^ 20th degree of north latitude, at an Novation of 15000 
feet, is a region of perpetual snow ; an#in the month of January 
the region of snow descends to the elevation of 12000 feet, and 
sometimes snow falls at Mexico and Yalladolid, which are more 
than 300 fe^t lower. On the declivities of the Cordillera there 
frequently occut fogs and humid winds. The western descent 
firon^the table-lands, toward Acapulco, is gradual, ancT affords a 
constant and regular change, from a cold to a hot climate. This 
descent is so gradual and regular that a road might be made fit for 
canriages ; but tiie descent on the eastern declivity, toward Vera 
Graz, is rapid ^j[^d steep, and hitJ;i€rto has been passable only by 
mules ; this descent, however, would be passable for carriages, 
if the ^uperb causeway, which was commenced about the middle 
of the last century, should ever be completed. 

On the iparitime coast of the Gulf of Mexico, between the 
mountains and the sea, the surface of the country is low, and di- 
versified with hills: Tfie peninsula of Yucatan is principally a 
level tract of country ; in the northeast section of the republic, 
bordering on the United States, and in the valleys of the great 
rive^rs are extensive plcdns, and level tracts. There are also many 
large expansions of level land on the borders of the Pacific, both 
on the coast and in the valleys of the rivers. 

The maritime waters of Mexico are extensive and valuable, 
affording the greatest facilities for<;ommerce and navigation. On 
Uie urest and southwest the country borders on the great Pacific 
Ipr m/dxe than 2000 miles, and from this coast projects the un- 
nvaHed peninsula of CaUfomia, to the extent of nearly 10 degrees 
of latitude, in a direction parallel with the coast, forming a most 
magnifioent gulf of tbat'name. On Uie east, the country bor- 
ders extensively on the Gulf of Mexico, the great inland sea of 
the American continent From this coast, hkewise, projects 
another peninsula, called Yucatan, which is also of great extent, 
and forms die bay of Campeachy. In addition to the waters of 
two oceans, the Mexican territories are watered by numerous 
rivers and kdies ; but few of the rivers are valuable for navigation. 
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The laigest b the Rio del Norte, which rises near the head wa« 
ters of me Arkansas, and, aner a course of nearly 1800 miles in a 
southeasterly direction, discharges its waters into the Ghilf of 
Mexico. In its course this nohle river waters an extensive -val-- 
ley, andj like the Mississippi, has its annual fireshets. 

To the east of the Rio del Norte are the Colorado <rf the Grulf 
of Mexico, and the Brassos^ which take their rise in the hi^-> 
lands, near ^e herder dP the United States, and after a coarse of 
700 miles, macharge their wat^ainto the Mexican Gulf. Fur- 
ther east are the i^d River ooA the^ahine', each of which forms 
a part of the eastern hoimdeay of the republic. 

To the south of tb^ Rio del Norte, the most consklers^ river 
is the Tampico, formed^ the junction of the two large streams, 
called the Panuco and Monteztmia, which' water a great extent of 
GDuntry. The united waters of thes^ two rivers are discharged 
into the bay or lake of Tiaiq>ico. Ther Tula, on^ of. the head 
Inunehes of the Montezum«t. has its source ii^ thef inountains, near 
the valley of Mexico. South of the river Tampico, is lake Tam- 
^ua, which communicates with the Gulf of Mexico by the Rio 
Tuspa. The next most considerable river is the Rio de Xajna- 
pa, which discharges its w:aters a short distance below Vera 
Cruz. There are numerous oi^er smaller riveng, which intersect 
the extensive maritime border c^ the eastern coast ; the most im- 
portant of these is the Guascualco, ^hich M\s into the Gulf of 
Mexico in latitude 180 30^. There is an excellent harbour at 
the mouth of (his river, and there is said also to be a practicable 
route for a canal by" the head waters of this stream, to the bay of 
Tehuantepec, on the Paeific 0«tan, kft kt f6o 30^. The isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec is about 125 miles^wide ; and-^m the Siun- 
init of a motmtain on the isthmus both oceans may be seen in a 
clear day. Further east, are the Tabasco, Oeozingo, and the 
Rio Chiatlan, all considerable streams, which enq>ty into the bay 
ofCampeachy. 

The greatest river that discharges its waters into the Pacific 
in the Mexican republic, is the Colorado of the west, which rises 
in the Rocky Mountains, in latitude 40 N., near the head waters 
of the Rio del Norte, and is formed by two branches, ^ '^ic^ 
the eastern is called the Nabojoa, and the western, Zagoananas^ 
and in its course it receives another large branch, called the Gila. 
The waters of the Coloi^do, after running a coarse of ne^ly 
1000 miles, are discharged into the Gulf ofCalifomia^in latitude 
33 N. and are said to be navigable fbt sea vessels dOO mile^ 
The next most considerable river is the Santiago, which unites*^ 
with the Pacific in latitude 2tO> 30^ N. The principal head 
branch of this river is Rio Larma, which has its source within 20 
iriiles of the vaH^ of Mexico, and passes through lake Chapala, 
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t8 entire course being nearly 600 indes. The whole coast of 
the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico is intersected with 
rivers, some of which are navigable, and afibrd good harbours. 
The ChioH^pa is ^ most important, from the circumstance of 
its uniting with the bay Tehuantepec, already mentioned. The 
largest lake ^ Mexico is the Chapala, situated in latitude 20 N., 
^covers .li25 square miles. The river Saatiago pours out of 
this lake. There are five lakes in the valley of Mexico ; Chal- 
CO, at the southern extremity of the valley, covers 50 square 
miles ; this l^e has no outlet, and is separated by a dike from a 
long narrow ' lake, called Xochimilco, which approaches within 
four and a half miles of the capital. "Lake Tezcuco, which was 
^mnerly niuch larger than it is at present, Ues north of Chalco, 
and contains 77 square miles ; the waters are shallow, generally 
not more than from nine to sixteen feet deep, and at some places 
much less. Lake San Ohristobal lies less than a mile from Tez- 
cuco, in a northwest direction, and covers 27 square miles ; and 
three miles further northwest, is Lake Zumpango, which covers 
10 square miles. The river Guantitlan, the present source of the 
Montezuma, formerly emptied itself into this lake ; but to pre- 
vent inundations its course was diverted out of the valley. Mexi- 
co suffered severely from inundations during its eaify hMstory, and 
to obviate this evil it was proposed, in 1607, to turn the waters 
of the Rio Guantitlan and those of Lake Zumpango out of the 
valley, and, after several unsuccessful attempts, this great work 
was completed in 1783. The whole length of the drain is twelve 
miles and four-fiilhs ; at the top it is from 280 to 360 feet wide, 
but narrow at the bottom ; and the depth for more than two miles 
is from 100 to 300 feet ; and for more than half a mile from 160 
to 200 feet ; this canal is called the drain of Huehuetoca, and has 
since been extended to lakes San Christobal and Tezcuco. The 
other lakes are Pascuaro, -a beautiful sheet of water near Vallado- 
lid, and Panas and Mextillan, in Durango. 

The principal port on the Mexican coast of the Atlantic, is the 
ancient one of Vera Cruz, the nearest Atlantic port to the city of 
Mexico. The harbour of Vera Cruz is very insecure, although 
formerly the. port where the Spanish galleons or flota entered. 
To the north of Vera Cruz is the much frequented port of Tam- 
pico, situated on the south side of the river of that name, 312 
miles northeast of the city of Mexico ; and on Ae opposite side 
of the river, or bay, is the port of Altamira. From Rio Tampi- 
co, the Mexican coast, which extends nearly 800 miles in a north- 
easterly direction to the mouth of the river Sabine, is indented by 
many natural harbours, but there are only a few settlements. To 
the south of Vera Cruz are the ports of Alvarado and Guascual- 
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CO at the isthmus of Tehuantepec and Campeachy, on the peLin-* 
sula of Yucatan. 

The pnncipal ports on the Pacific, are the bays of Tehuante- 
pec and Acapulco, in north latitude 190 12^, and Sip Bks, in 
north latitude 21© 32^, situated on a bay of the same name, which 
receives the waters of the great river Santiago. Above ^ai Blas^ 
in the Gulf of Califcmiia, there are many good harbours, but few 
considerable settlements. " ^ . 

C/imaffi.i— The climate of that part of Mexico which is included 
within the tropical regions, has but two seasons, the wet and^ the 
diy ; the rainy season commences the beginning of June, and 
fasts for four or five months ; the remainder of the yearis dry and 
pleasant. The first rains are; accompanied with violent electrical 
explosions, and on their approach the inhabitants of the seaports 
on the Pacific coast usually retreat to the highlands, where the 
dimate is known to be the most hunud. The- lowlands of the 
coast within the tropics possess a hot climate, and are the most 
unhealthy to strangers from northern latitudes* The coast of tiie 
Pacific is wanner than that of the Gulf of Mexico in the same de- 
gree of latitude, with the exception of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
which is warm, dry, and very healthy. The highlands at the ele- 
vation of fow or five thousand feet above the level of the sea, en- 
joy perpetually a soft spring-like temperature, which never varies 
more than eight or nine degrees. The climate of this region is 
very salubrious, but it is often enveloped in thick fogs. At tiie 
elevation of seven thousand feet, anotiier climate commences, the 
mean temperature of which is about 60 degrees. The city of 
Mexico is in this re^on, which is healthy, and yields abundantly 
the productions of both tropical and temperate regions. 

The mean temperature of the table-lands, within the tropics, at 
an elevation of about one thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, is 77 of Fahrenheit. From the pecuUar geographical cha- 
racter of this country, it possesses, in the same parallel of latitude, 
all the varieties of climate, from the regions of pei^etu^l fi'osty to 
the continual and intense heat of a tropical sun. This is an ad- 
vantage enjoyed by few countries in the world, and would have 
appeared strange and incredible to the ancients, who supposed 
the tropical regions to be uninhabitable, in consequence of their 
intense heat. The climate in the tropical regions of Mexico pos- 
sesses almost perfect uniformity as to heat and cold. 

On the coasts, particularly on the Pacific, the tropical heat pre- 
vails, and, near AcHpulco, die clipnate is the hottest and most un- 
healthy in the world ; on the table-land, at an elevation of firom 
about 4000 to 5000 feet, there prevwls perpetual spring ; the 
temperature being unifbnnly soft a;nd spring-like, and seldom va. 
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ries more than nine degrees. HerA J^'% mean t^^to)Uii^,. 
throughout the ¥^ole year, is from 60(^^0^, and jhe exJ^mfK 
of heat and cold, and the pleasing variSb%of4|]e^seaftons,^uv 
whoUy unknown. Many sections of th^J^l^lttndsj suffeMe- 
verely from drought, and this is particularly^^i ^&fe^^^ much 
of th^ country bordering on the Gulf of Californl8fTn^e -there 
are extensive arid districts, condemned to perpetual desolation. 
The northern and northeastern sections of the federation enjoy a 
climate similar to the United States, healthy and productive. The 
country b'ordeting on the Pacific, extending to the 42d degree of 
north latitude, belongs to the Mexican Union. This region is 
much milder than in the same degree of latitude on the Adantic, 
and enjoys a delightful and-salulmous climate, a. fertile soil, and 
is rich in natural, agricultural, and metalUc productions. 

Prodactiom. — ^The table-land is generally good ; and, when 
it is not too arid, very productnw ; all the fruits and grains of the 
northern parts of America and Europe are produced at the ele- 
vation 0^6000 feet above the level of die sea, whilst the low coun- 
try, bordering on the coast, yields in proportion all the produc- 
tions of the tro|MCS. Maize, a sort of Indian com, is common to 
both, and is extensively cultivated in the low country, two crops 
being raised annually. It is the principal staple of die country, 
and when the crop fails, Humboldt sa3r8 ^< there is a fomine in 
Mexico." Wheat is <^ultivated with success on the table-land, 
rye and barley peld abundanUy, and where it is practicable to ir- 
rigate the soil, it affords almost incredible burdens. The quality 
of the wheat is excellent. The sugar-cane is also successfully 
cultivated on the. table-land, which likewise produces, in great 
profusion, all the vegetables and fruits of the temperate climates 
of America and Europe, and at the same time are growing, in the 
lower Sections, all the fhiits of the tropics, in equal abundEmce. 

Cotton is cultivated with success on the high lands, as well as 
the low. The ohve and the vine both succeed well, but are not 
extensively cultivated ; and the country is favourable to the pro- 
duction of tobacco, indigo, and silk ; but the two last articles are 
entirely ne^ected, and Sie first has suffered jnuch from the re- 
strictions of the Spanish government. The potato is raised in 
the high country, and the yam and sweet potato in both high and 
low ; rice, the banana plant, and manioc root, are produced abun- 
dantly ill the low country, and are important ancles of food, ex- 
cept with the natives, who subsist principally on Indian com. The 
bslnana is cultivated by cuttings, or shoots, set into the ground, 
and is estimated to yield a quantity of nutritive food, in propor- 
tion to that of wheat, as 133 is to 1, and of potatoes, as 44 is to- 
1. The fruit ripens the 10th or 11th month, and is prepared for 
use in various ways ; it is dressed like the potato, dried and pound- 
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ed into flour, or preserved like figs, by exposure to the sun, which 
gives it the appearance and odour of sm^ed ham. The vaniUa, 
a species of pimento, forms another very essential article of Mexi- 
can agriculture ; it abounds on the eastern declivities of the ta- 
ble-lands, in the intendancies of Vera Cruz and Oaxaca. It is 
generally cultivated by the Indians. The medicinal root,^Jalap, 
which derives its name firoih the district of Jalapa, is found in 
shady valleys, n^ar the mountains, and delights, m a temperate 
climate. The cochineal insect, one of the rkhest articles of 
Mexican commerce, is idso reared extensively % Oaxaca. A 
large proportion of the* country between San. Luis ond Tampicd 
is laid out as grazing farms, where are raised great numbers of 
horses, mules, cattle, and sheep. The great valley of the Rio 
del Norte, is also said to be very favourable for grazing, and the 
agricultural productions c^ temperate climates. There are many 
other sections^ of the Mexican Meration equally favouraUe for 
grazing, and the country is well supplied wi& domestic animals, 
such as horses, cattle, mules, sheep, goats, and swine. 

The table-lands of Mexico are intersected by many rich and 
fertile valleys, affording inexhaustible resources for agriculture. 
Among the most important, is that of Mexico, in Mrhich is situated 
the great city of the same name ; being 230 miles in circumfe- 
rence, and having an elevation of 7400 feet above the level of the 
sea. This valley encloses five lakes, which communicate by a 
drain, or canal, with the river Montezuma. There are many 
other fertile valleys interspersed among the table-lands, among 
which the great valley, watered by the river Santiago, and its 
branches, is represented to be one of the richest, most fertile, and 
highly cultivated districts in Mexico. 

Mines* — The metalUc treasures of Mexico surpass those of 
any other country for their abundcmce and ekceUenoe. Baron 
Humboldt says, that "there ate three thousana mines of the .pre- 
cious metals already discovered in Mexico ;'' and he supposes 
that in the northern sections of the couniiy great mineral wealth, 
will yet be discovered in the rocks of secondary formation. » 

The following are the thirteen most considerable imnlns dis 
tricts in Mexico : — 

1. Guaiiaxuato, near a city of the same name. 

2. Catorce, in the intendancy ot San Lois Potosi, 

3. Zazatecas, near a city of the same rnme. 

4. Real del Monte, in Mexico. ^ , 

5. Bolanos, in Guadal|ixara. ' * 

6. jGruarisamey, in Durango. x 
*?. Sombrerete, in Zacatecas. 

8. Tasco, in Mexico. 

9. Balopilas, in Durango. 
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10. Zimapaiiy in Mexico. 

11. Fresnillo, in Zacatecas. 
12" Ramos, in San Luis Potosi« 

13. Parral/in Durango. « 

The tract of mountains in Mexico, which produces the great- 
est quantii^ of silyer, is situated between the parallels of 21o and 
24P 3(K north latitudb ; and it is remarkable that the metallic 
niches of Mexico and Peru are placed in both hemispheres at 
about the same distance from the equator. The mine of Yalen- 
ciana, at Guanaxuato, is supposed to be th^ richest in Mexico, 
andhuas funiisbed, in a common year, from four to six millions of 
dollars in silver, and from two to three millions of dollars in gold. 
The annual pr^uce of the mines of Mexico was estimated, be- 
fore the revolution, At twenty-two millions of dollars, (about ten 
times more than is afforded by all the mines in Europe,) of which 
6uanaxuato,<*€ntorce, and Zacatecas, yield eleven mUlions. In 
years of their greatest prpspeidty, the mines of Mexico have pro- 
duced annually twenty-two millions of dollars in silver, and about 
one millidnia gold, and in 1796 the silver mines attained their 
maximum, 4sa^ pelded twenty-five millions six hundred and for- 
ty-four thousand' dollars. The gold is produced principally by 
washing the earth and sand. Some native gold is found in 
veins in the province <^ Oaxaca; but the greater part is ob- 
tained in veins of silver ore. The silver ore is not rich in any 
of the Mexican mines; masses of native silver have been 
found, but very rarely ; the average proportion of silver is three 
or four ounces in sixteen hundred ounces of ore. At the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century the entire coinage of gold 
and silver, in Mexico^ was only about five millions of doUars 
annually ; since which period the product has been constantly in- 
creasing, and at th* beginning of the nineteenth century, amount- 
ed to six times that quantity. The increase and extension of the 
mining operations were astonishingly great from 1790 to the 
commencement of the late revolution. The eause of this increase 
Humlboldt attributes << to the increase of population on the table- 
land, the progress of knowledge and national industry, the free- 
dom of trade conceded to America in 1778, the fecflity of pro- 
curing at a cheap rate the iron and steel necessary for the mines, 
the fsdl of the price of mercury, the discovery of thymines of Va- 
lencianaand Catorce, and the estaUishment of the Tribunal de^ 
Mineria." » 

The mining operations are carried on by individuals. When a 
person discovered a mine, and his claim to the discovery n^ es- 
tablisl^ by the proper tribunal, the king, granted him a district 
of land around the mine, in tilie direction of the vein ; and for^- 
merly granted to him also a certain number of Indicns to work 
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the mine. The proprietors were obliged to pay one»4enth of the 
product to the king, and one and a half per cent besides, together 
with the coinage and seigniorage. The woiking of a nline is a, 
most extensive concern, and attended with immense expense, 
and consequently requires a vast capital. In the mi^e of Yaleli- 
ciana' there were, befOTe the revolution, eighteen hundred work- 
men in the interior of the mine ; an administrator, with a salary 
of twelve thousand dollars ; an overseer, a number of under<> 
overseers, and nine miners, llie expense of powder alone, for 
this mine, has amounted to about eighty thousand dollars, >and the 
steel, for the implements, to twenty-seven thpusand,. When 
Humboldt, visited this mine in 1803, a neiy drai^ght-pit was^ipieji- 
ing, which was to be sunk to the astonishing" depth of one thbu- 
sand six hundred and eighty-five feet into the bowels of the earth; 
it was eighty-seven feet in oirciHnference, and estimated to cost 
one million of dollars. At diis time it was sunk #c hundred and 
three feet, and it was calculated to take twelve years to complete 
it. The mines are sometimes obliged^to be abandoned, in con- 
sequence of the influx of water, and pumps, of a ¥CLst size and 
breadth, are used to raise the water^from the shafts, of immense 
depth. A pump was lately cast at Cincinnati^ in the United States, 
for a mine in Mexico, of one thousand feet in length, consisting 
of pieces of ten feet each. The profits t)f the mines are very 
great ; there have been individuals whose income fi*om them has 
been one hundred and ninety thousand dolliars annually, and some 
<^ the great proprietors have enjoyed a revenue of nearly three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The war, which deranged all kinds of industry, wad particiilarly 
fatal to the mining interests ; the machinery in most x>f the mines 
having been destroyed, and the business wholly abandoned. It 
is said that in 1821 the entire coinage in Mexico did not exceed 
six millions of dollars. Since the establishment of the present 
government great exertions have been made to revive the mining 
operations, for which the repubUc is indebted in an eminent de- 
gree to Mr. Alman, the Secretary of State, and one of the most 
enlightened statesmen in Mexico. He very justly considers 'die 
business of mining as one of the most important interests of 
Mexico, regarding it, however, only in the light of an extenmve 
manufacture, which could supply the most important staple of die 
nation : at ^e same- time, by the employment of a large popula- 
tion, open a market for the products of the soil, and thus promote 
the interests of agriculture. Alman was one of the deputies sent 
from Mexico to tbe Cortes of Spain in 1S20. Whilst in Europe, 
he visited Paris and London, for the purpose of forming com- 
panies for working the mines. In the latter place he succeeded 
m establishing a con^Nuy called tho ** United Mexican MiniDg 
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AssooiatiW»" ^y the last report of the secretary it appears that 
three of these companies have been formed in England, and one 
in Grermanj, for minhig purposes in Mexico, and Uiat the mines 
of Guanaxuato, Valenciana, Del Monte, Rayas, Cata, Sirena, 
and Catorce, are^now in operation, and large capitals invested.* 
The mines of Conception and Temascaltepec have been drained 
by tiers of ¥Simg pumps, operated by steam. The machinery for 
the latter mine was made in New- York, and is of thirty horse 
power ; and three hundred yards of cast-iron pipe was contracted 
for at the foundry in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1825, for the mine 
in Catorce. Its»cost is 1 0,000 dollars. The want of wood near 
many of the mines is an objection to the use of -steam-engines, 
and afiimal power has to be employed. Duri»g the year past a 
company was fi^nhed in Baltimore, and an adequate capital sub- 
scribed for purchasing and working some valuable mines in the 
valley of Temascaltepec, about 100 miles from Mexico. They 
have been examined by several persons from the United States, 
who give them a preference over those purchased by the British 
companies, on aJccdtgat of the water power which can be appUed 
to work the various machines. They have engaged their ma- 
chinery at West Point, which is to be finished and shipped from 
New-York in April, 1826. 

During the colonial system, a duty of 11 1-2 per cent, was 
paid OH the products of the mines, which, in 1822, was re- 
duced to 3 pef cent. Some of the members of the present Mex- 
ican congress doubted the expediency of this measure, thinking 
that the duty on the exptirtation of specie should even be raised 
higher than its former rate, to prevent the country being drained 
of the precious metals. This occasioned the appointment of a 
committee to e]tamme into this important subject, who have late- 
ly submitted to the congress a very able report. They accord 
Hi their views with those of the secretary, and express a decided 
opinion,- that, considered in ^reference either to the revenue, or the 
retention of the precious metals in the country, to raise the duty 
on the exportation of gold and silver is a measure highly inexpe- 
dient. To prevent specie from haying a free cirfculation, by re- 
taining it in the country by heavy duties, would have the effect of 
rendering it less valuable in Mexico than in other parts of the 
world;— -this would not only prove detrinjental to working the 
mines, but have a very pernicious influence on the commerce and 
manufactures of the country. Gold and silver m Mexico ought 
only to be regarded as the products of a valuable and extensive 
manufactory; consequently, riot only its interest, but that of the 
country, shoula induce the government to open, for the products 
of this manufactory, the market of the world. 

* North American Review for October, 1625. 
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The just and enlightened views of the Mexifii^ ingress on 
this subject, is an honourable testimony to their wisdom, and af- 
fords the strongest evidence of the rapidly increasing prosperity 
of the nation. Under tiie^uspices of a free government, possess- 
ing such sound and Uberal principles, the mining operations in 
Mexico will in a few years ;be(^ome as extensive and productive 
as at the most favourable periods during the colonial ^vemment ; 
and at no distant period the products of the mines wiU undoubt- 
edly exceed what has ever yet been resilized. Whilst this will en- 
sure the prosperity of Mexico, it will promote an extensive com- 
merce with the United States. The revival of the mining ope- 
rations has given activity to the districts in which the mines are 
situated^ and restored to the almost desolated towns a part of that 
population of which the war, and the suspension of the mining 
interests, had deprived them. At the cele][)rated rnine of Valen- 
ciana, the Anglo Mexican company, ' in the summer of 18257 
were employing fifteen hundred Indians, and 'the number wasxjon- 
stantly increasing. The shaft was drained to the depth of 270 
yards, and almost 1200 cargoes of ore, ^Olbs. weight each, 
were obtained weekly. The city of Guanaxuato, in the vicinity 
of this mine, containing previous to the revolutjoln, 80,000 inhabit- 
ants, had beenreducedto 15or20,000 ; but its population, since the 
commencement of the present mining company, has doubled, a^id 
is still rapidly increasing. The mineral treasures of Mexico are 
literally inexhaustible, and the powerful impetus which Will be 
given to industry and enterprise, by a free and enliglitened govern- 
ment, a free ingress of foreigners, and freedom of conunerce, 
must in a few years produce astonishing results in the mining in- 
terests of Mexico. The career of prosperity yhich Is opening 
to the Mexican nation is highly gratifying' to the citizens of the 
United States, and cannot fail of having an important and bene- 
ficial influence on our commerce aad manufactures. Mines of 
iron, lead, copper, and quicksilver, abound ia Mexico, but have 
always been neglected, so that iron and quicksilver, of which 
great quantities are used in the mines, have been imported. Du- 
ring the late war, suoh was the scarcity of iron, that it sold for 
forty dollars per hundred, and steel as' high as two hundred and 
sixty dollars. ^ 

Commerce. — The commerce of Mexico is now free to all na- 
tions in amity with the republic. The external commerce is prin- 
cipally carried on from tiie ports of Tampico, Vera Cruz, Alva- 
rado, and Campeachy, on the Gulf of Mexico; and Acapulco 
and San Bias, on the Pacific. The foreign commerce of Mexico 
is carried on chiefly in foreign vessels, principally in those of the 
United States and Great Britain. On the western coast, in ad- 
dition to the Manilla commerce, a coasting trade is carried on 
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with Guatemala, priiic^[>ally firom San Bias, and a small trade 
with Guayaquil, Lima, and Chili ; and although the ports on the 
Pacific coast are extremely good, the 'coasting trade is incon- 
siderable. 

It is a singular &ct, which is strcNbgly demonstrative of the 
want of commercial enterprise among the Mexican's, that whilst 
the British and the citizens of the United States traverse one half 
of the ^obe to pursue a profitable whale fishery, in their own 
wat^s, the Mexic^ans have never engi^ed in this pursuit. The 
SeMtary of ^State of the present government, in a report to 
Congress, in Nov. 18^3, adverts^ to this subject, and suggests the 
propriety of granting to foreign vessels, fitted out on the Mexican 
coasty the same pri^eges a% are granted to native citizens, as ah 
encouragement to the trade. jD^nder the colonial system, the 
contraband trade .with Mexico was extensive?, often amounting, 
evenjn time of peace, t^ one-third of the regular commerce. It 
was carried on principally with the ports of Campeachy and Vera 
Cruz. , Early in the nineteenth century the importation into 
MexicOi including the conlraband trade, was to the amount of 
twenty milhons^of doUafs, and the exportations, exclusive of 
• specie, amounted to six millions. The nnnes produced about 
twenty-three millions, which, afler deducting eight or nine mil- 
lions on the account of the government, was sufficient to hquidate 
the balmce of trade, and leave one million in the country. 
i^The principal artidep of exportation at Vera Cruz, on an ave- 
rage, several years bSfcre Ihe revolution, were as follows : — 

Gold and silver coined and wrought, - $17,000,000 

Cochineal, y.^> ^ 2,400,000 

Sugar, ^*^t - - - ... 1,300,000 

Flour of diffefiwit sorts, .... 300,000 

Indigo, .- - 280,000 

Provisions, r 100,000 

Tanned Leather, - - . . - . 80,000 

Sarsaparilla, 90,000 

Vanilla; - 60,000 

Jalap, . - ^ - . . 60,000 

Soap, ^ - - - - - - 50,000 

CampeacBy Wbod, .... 40,000 

Pimento of Tobasco, • . - . 30,000 

The imports embraced the following articles : — ' 

Paper, (three hundred thousand reams,) - $1,000,000 

Linens, Cottens, Woollens and Silks, . 9,200,000 

Bramhes, - - - - - 1,000,000 

Cocoa, - - . - . ., 1,000,000 

Vol. L O 
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QuicksUver, - - - - - $660,000 

Iron, . - ... . - 600,000 

Steel, . . • : - - . 200,000 

Wine, ..... . . - 700,000 

Wax, - . '. . . . 300,000 

The importations of Vera Cruz, estiraa^d at 15,000,000 

The exportations by that port, Qgtimated at . 22,000 000 

The official statement of th« Consulado of Vera 
Cruz made the exportations of 1802 amount, 
in precious metab, to - - - 848,800,000 

In agricultural products, - - 9,147,000 

Total $67,947,000 

The importations of that year amounted to $24,100,000 

In 1803 the exports were, in precioud metals, 16,664,00 
In agricultural products, - . - . 6,368,000. 

Total $20,922,000 - 
The imports amounted to . • > . 22,976,000 

The duties on merchandise, imported into America under the 
colonial system, were heavy ; and consisted of 9 1*2 per cent^^on 
what was called free effects, or articles of the produce or mani^ 
facture of Spain ; and 7 per cent, on goods and produce of fo* 
reign countries on its landing in America, having first paid 16 per 
cent in Spain. Tiie' present goyemmeht established a tarm of 
26 per cent, on goods imported, and the nUniiaer of finance, in 
his report to the congress in 1823, complains that the articles of 
merchandise are not correctly classed, and al^ proposes to re* 
dnce the duty on imports to 22 or 23 per cent, including the con* 
sulate duty; The present duty is on the estimated or supposed 
value, and often amounts to 80 per cent, on the first cost of the 
article. In Mexico there is an additional duty of 10 1-2 per 
cent, on goods sent to that city ; in other towns there is an inter- 
nal duty, which is not uniform ; in some it does not Bxceed 4 
per cent on the amount of actual sales. The eixpense of trans* 
portation of goods from Tampico to Mexico is from one dollar 
and twenty-five cents to two dollars and fifty cents per twenty- 
five pounds ; and from Vera Cruz to Mexico, from one to two 
dollars per twenty-five pounds. A mule carries from three to 
four hundred pounds, according to the state of the roads. 

Next to the enjoyment of Uberty, and free institutions, one of 
the most important advantages which Mexido will derive from 
her indepenc^ce will be the fireedom and activity given to her 
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commerce, which will greatly promote tiie national prosperity. 
A fr^ government, free press, and free ti»fe, cannot fail of invi- 
gorating every department of national industry. The remarks 
made by Humboldt, when the enjoyment of these primary advan- 
tages was not foreseen, will now appear more just, and be likely 
soon to be realized : '* But by allowing a free course to the na- 
tional industry, by encouraging agriculture and manufactures, the 
importation will diminish of itself, and it will then be easy for the 
Mexicans to pay the value of foiiign commodities with the pro- 
ductions of thiBir own soil. Tke free cultivation of the vine and 
the olive' on the |9ble4and of New Spain ; the free distillation of 
iipirits from sugar, rice, and the grape ; &e exportation of flour, 
favoured by the making of new roads ; the increase of plantations 
of sugar^^^ane, cotton, and tobacco ; the working of the iron and 
mercury mines, and the manufacture of steel, will perhaps one 
day become more inexhaustible sources of wealth than all the 
.veins of gold and silver united. Under more favourable external 
circuhistances, the balance of ti^e may be favourable to New 
Spain, without paying the account, which has been opened for 
centuries between the two continents, entirely with Mexican dol- 
lars.'* 

The imports that are best adapted to the Mexican nuuiiet are 
said to consist of European, American, and Indian cotton and 
Imen goods ; French, Spanish, Italian, Indian, and Canton silks ; 
paper, some mihtary goods, French and Spamsh wine and brandy ; 
quicksilver, coco% imd cinnamon. To this list may be added 
ships, both for the public service, and for commercial purposes. 

In addition to the iharitime commerce, a very valuable and ex- 
tensive internal trade has lately been opened between the citizens 
of the western borders of the United States, and those of the 
internal provinces <»f Mexico. It is supposed that this trade is 
capable of great extension, a^d that it might hereafler become a 
source of great profit and convenieiice to the inhabitants of both 
countries. Ill tiie year. 1825 the congress of the United States 
passed an act authorizing the survey of a road from the state of 
Missomi to Mexico, and for treating with the Indian tribes for 
their consent to have the. road pass through their country. This 
consent has been in some cases obtained, and the survey partially 
made during the past year. An agent of the Mexican govern- 
ment has recently arrived in the United States to promote tiiis 
great object, equally important to both countries. No proposi- 
tions have been submitted to the government of the United States 
by this agent, nor is it known whether the Mexican republic con- 
templates continuing the road from the Une of the United States. 
There can be no doubt that within a few years a road will be 
opened from the territories of the Union into the internal provin- 
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ces of Mexico ; and that this will strengthen the bonds of friend^ 
ship, and promote aj^t^^a^ensive inland trade bejtween the two re- 
publics, is equally certain. This trade/ at present, consists in the 
exchange of such manufactured articles of the United States as 
are adapted to the comfort and convenience of the inhalntants of 
those internal regions, for the precious metals, and soijie of the 
staple productions of the country. 

Manufactures.— rThe situation of the towns on the tabte-land. 
of Mexico, so far removed frwm the coast, and the difficulty of 
transporting merchandise over rugged 'mountains, greatly en- 
courages the establishment of manufactorie8,%iid even renders 
them absolutely necessary to the comfort of the inhabitants in 
those elevated regions. The value of the manufacturing indus- 
try of Mexico, previous to the revolution, was estimi^d at from 
seven to eight millions of dollars ; but ttus, with every other 
foram^h of industry, has suffered during the .struggles of Uiat pro^ 
tracted contest. The intendancy of • Gua^axara produces cot- 
ton and wool in great abundance, and is one of the principal seats 
of the manufacture of cotton and woc^len cloths. This branch 
is also carried on to a considerable extent in Puebla and Quere- 
taro. The manufacture of powder was, under the colonial go- 
vernment, a roytil monopoly; but nearly three-fourths of the 
quantity consumed in the country was made and sold in a con- 
traband manner. This manufacture is important, and must in- 
crease, as the consumption of the mines is very great. Haril 
soap is manufactured in Mexico, Puebla, and Guadakxara, and 
in the former city plate is a most important manufacture. Services 
of plate are made in Mexico to the. value c^ thirty-seven tiiousand 
doUars, and which, in stylo and elegance of workmanship, would 
rival the finest in Europe. Th^ coinage of money, in the hiirit of 
Mexico, is really an important manufacturing interest ; and, at its 
different branches, employs four hundred workmen. It was es- 
tablished in 1535, and in 1733 was placed entirely under the 
direction of the government. It is estimated by Humboldt, that, 
since its estabhshment, it has coined four hundred and eight mil- 
lions of pounds sterling. " 

The most profitable manufacture in Mexico is that of tobacfco, 
which is pursued extensively in some towns, and was formerly a 
royal right; at one segar manufactory in Queretaro three thou- 
sand persons are employed, and the establishment in Mexico 
employs twice that number. Hats, shoes, and saddlery, are im- 
portant branches of manufacture in the city of Mexico, and in all 
^e princq)al towns ; most of the towns are also supplied with 
potteries and silversmiths, and the demand for silver plate is very 
great, both for the use of churches and families. This arises, in 
isome measure, from &e difHctdty of transporting China and glass 
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waie from the coast, over a mountainous country, with rough 
roads. Cabinet work, of inferior quality, is manufactured from 
cedar and pine; coachmaking is also carried on lo a considerable 
extent. For the want of streams the mills in Meidco are for the 
most pttrt worked by animal power^ and cie in every respect in- 
ferior to the flour miUs of the United States. From this circum- 
stance, the manufacture of flour can neverbe carried on to any 
ation, if wheat should be ever so abun- 
is plentifuQ}'^suppUed with domestic li- 
viiwmezcaly which are produced from the 
, [y cultivat;g^ iH Mexico for this purpose. 

^ the maguey, and is obtained by cutting 
ig the time of efHorescence. One bun- 
juice are obtained from an ordinary plant 
undergoing fermentation it receives an 
sseitibling^ cider ; but its savour is fetid, 
ry offensive to those not accustomed to its 
owever,is very great, and even foreigners 
) attached to it, and prefer it to any other 
1 is the brandy of tiie maguey ; it was 
^ Ipnial government, as being prejudicial to 

Ae Spanish brandy trade. , Glass and paper maniSactories have 
iSeen established;;;v^th great success at San Luis Potosi, and at 
Xie capital. CcXipn machineryjbas been successfully set in ope> 
ration, on the same plan of that used in the United States.^ 



_Tth American Re View for October, 1825. 
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CipiAPTEft VII. 

Intendancies^'-Mexican St€Ue8-;^Texa8'— principal /qh^ — JVJe^ri- 
cOf €ruadakkxard, Puebla'y ChiamixuatOy ZacateclX»^y*'^eretaro^ 
Oaxcica, San Lms Poiosi — rohds and amah — giwemment — ^ 
religionr^Iturbide — mi/i^m, and na/val rdSources--S0kce and - 
eapenditure-^opidaiion amPcharacteiffsi^ the inhabtmmt^ — edtir - 
eationy and institution of learning. - ^ ^ 

PREVIOUS to the late revolution, the viceroyalty of l^xico 
was divided into the foUowing. intendancies \ Mexico, P\^bla, 
Guanaxuato, Valladolid, Guadalaxara, Ziatcat^cas, Oaxaca, Me- . 
ridia, Vera Cruz, San Luis Potosi, Durango, La Sonora, New 
Mexico, Old California, and New California. Since the revolu- 
tion the province of Chiapa, which formerly belonged to the cap- 
tain-generalcy of Guatemala, has been attached to the Mexican 
territory, and now constitutes one of the states of the federation*^ 

The Mexican union now comprised seventeen states, and th4 
population^ together with the chief towns in eiach, will be found*,, 
exhibited at one view in the following table : — 



States. 




CfUffrowns. 


Mexico, 


1,508,900 


. Mexico. 
^-^Piebla. 
•'Guanaxuato. - 


Puebla, 


1,212,495 


Guanaxuato 


813,150 


Michoacan, 
Xalisco, 


563^4 
944^7 


Valladolid. ' 


Zacatecas, 


230,298 


ZtffJatecas. 


Oaxaca, 


801,076 


Oaxaca. 


Yucatan, 


695,732 


Meridia. 


Tabasca, 


. 78,056 


Hermoea. . 


Chiapa, 


93,750 


Chiapa. 


Vera Cruz, 


156,740 


Vera Cruz. 


Queretaro, 


754^,992 


Queretaro. 


San Luis Potosi, 


174,957 


San Luis Potosi. 


Interior of the east, 


180,000 




Interior of the north, 


299,828 


Chihuahua. 


interior of' the ^ 






west, including/ 
Old and New ( 


227,455 


Cinaloa. 


CaUfornia, ^ 






Tamaulipas, 


166,824 


New Santander. 



Most of the territory comprised within the limits of the aboTe- 
meiitioned states, consists of the table-lands and the maritime 
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borders, with the dxcq>tion of the proTiBce of Texas, and that 
part of the interior of the west wtddk is situated bejond the, Co- 
lorado of the Criilf of 'Califemia. Those two exten^ve districts 
of the MexieiaL territoiy differ so much in th^ general geogia* 
phrcal character from the table4and of Mexico, tlmt they denuuid 

a separate ;and particular description. 

The pro^ce of Texas comprises^ that vast extent of country 

between the Rio del Norte and t]H^ western boundary of the 
United States. This extensive region wa» claimed by the United 
States as part of Louisiana, but this claim was relinquished to 
Spain by the Florida treaty. According to a Computation which 
some have madie, diis vast territory con^prises an area of 240,000 
square miles ; i^«embracei9Pan extensive maritime border, and is 
well watered by a number of large and valuable rivers, the princi- 

. pal of which are the CoForado, the Brassos, and the Red river, 
which ^QnH^ipart of its QasUrn boundary. It possesses an ex- 

. celleat'cMkAate, and a so^ equal to any part of western America. 
The poliby of relmqi^hing our* claim,* which many competent 
judges considered well founded, to a country of such great extent 
and fertiUty, W !ll99urai()]y located for settlement — a country ca- 
p4)^le 6i& suppfnting millibiis of republican citizens in affluence, 
and whis^ <5an be of no great value to any other nation, — (as from 
its situation, if it is e\^r settled, its population must come chiefly 
ftom" thj^ JLFnited 'l^tes,) — ^was justly questioned by many en- 
liglRen^ and |f^triotic citizens at the time of the ratification of 
the Floftda treaty ; nor have the subsequent events in Mexico, 
nor Sto* own experience, removed the doubts, nor proved the 
wisdOfm of the measure.' This territory is now receiving some 
few setUers fropi the United' States^ but were it annexed to our 
coufedefecy,' it would soon be divided into two or three states, 
and'fillod with- aif enterprising and industrious population. 
* The country beyoncf ^e C(^rado of the west, which belongs 
to the Mexican republic, is likewise of great extent and fertility, 
Enjoying SL,&ae tilnilate, equal to the (Countries on the borders of 
the MediteMnean, in Europe ; it i^ Jprobably destined, at no dis- 
taiU. period, to be adorned with beautiful villages and magniiicent 
cities, surrounded with highly cultivated and fertile fields, the 
abodes of di, enlighteribd, industrious, and enterprising popula- 
tion. • • . 

Principcd Towns. — The city of Mexico, the capital of the fe- 
deration, is situated in the great valley of the same name, in lati- 
tude 1 90 26^ 45'' N. The centre of the cify is nearly three miles 
west oCthe salt lake Tezcuco. The extent of the town is com- 
puted to be a square of between fo«r and hvQ miles. The site is 
ahnost a uniform Jevel. The city is built on piles, is very com- 
pact, and surwainded with a wall. The streets are sulficiently 
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wide, and run nearly north and sojuth, and east and west, inter- 
seating each other at right angles ; they are well paved, having 
flagged side-walks, formed of flat stone. The public squares are 
spacious, and surrounded by buildings of hewn stone, and of very 
good architecture. The pubUc edifices and churches are vast 
and splendid, and the private buildings are generally built of soUd 
materials, having a magn^cent appearance, and being usually 
three or four stories high,' with flat terrace roofs, and many of 
them ornamented with iron balconies. The public buildings are 
numerous, and there is said to be not less than one hundred and 
five cupolas, spires, and domes, widiin the limits of the city. 
There are fifly-six churches, besides the cathedral, which is a 
stalely stone edifice, occupying one i^de of the great square, and 
stands on the ruins of an ancient Mexican tempiel It has a fi-ont 
of five hundred feet by four hundred and twenty. From the tow- , 
ers of the cathedral the whole basiii of Mexico ma^be seen, sur- 
rounded by hills and mountains ; th^ lakes and the rioll meadows, 
that border on them, the churches and spires of the nei^bouring 
villages, the cultivated fields, fine gardens, and, nearly lost in the 
distance, the snowy summits of the volcanic mountains of Pue- 
bla, afibrd one of the most delightful, variegated, and grand prtfe- 
pects in the world. In addition to the cathedral, m«uiy^ of the 
churches are neat and handsome buildings and splendidly orna- 
mented ; many of them are attached to conveMfi^ whic^h are very 
numerous, amounting, it is scud, to no less fhan twenty-iUlree 
monasteries, and fifteen nunneries. The other pubUc buildings 
and institutions consist of the vice'rc^ral palace, situated ^ the 
principal square ; it is built on the spot occupied by Cortes, after 
the conquest of the city, directly opposfte the p$ilace of Monte* 
zuma. |t is a building of. great extent, and is composed of a 
number of squares and inner courts, with sepafate staircfises and 
suits of apartments. ^ There is a botanic* garden attached to thi9 
building. ' ' 

The mint is a spacious* stone .edifice, three" hundi:ed and sixfy 

feet in fi'ont, by twti hundred and sixty deep ; th^r^-cm^ftnot less. 

than thirty pefsons employed in' the ofiices of the differenfbraoch- 

es ; there are fifteen engravers, five essayers, and two hundred 

hundred muled in the stables. There 

eria, or school of miites ; the former is 

»acious building, and is a well-endowed 

BLS early as 1551. The mineriais pro- 

which is a collection of minerals^ and a 

ratus. This institution was designed to 

qualify them to become useful superin- 

ire is also in Mexico an academy (>f the 

r colleges and large schools, ^ many 
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valuable private libraries. T|ie principal manufactory in Mexico 
is the one for making segars, in which 5 or 6000 persons are 
employed at this branch of business, and a large building is occu- 
pied near the suburb^ of the city. The maricet {^ace of Mejoco 
is i^ell supplied with m^ts, fruits, jand vegetables of both the tro- 
pical and temperate climates, at ao^derate price ; iish only are 
dear and scarce. 

The city of Mexico is abundantly supplied with water, from 
two^ef^t aqueducts, the longest of which brings the water from 
the spung&of Santa Fe, near the .chain of mountains Uiat sepa- 
rates the valley of Mexico from that of Lima. This aqueduct 
is 33,464 feet in length, supported on arches of stone and brick, 
plastered over. The oth^r,aquQ(luct conducts the water from 
Chapoltepec to tfie city, and is 10,860 %t in length. There is a 
spacious public walk in Mexico, called the Alameda, which is 
planted with rows of trees, with a fountain in the centre, supplied 
with water from one of the great aqueducts ; the capital is also 
accommodated with a well-regulated theatre. Mexico commu- 
.4l^tes with the lakes Chalco and Xochimilco, by a canal ; and 
Kete are five great causeways, or avenues, leading to the city, 
which are lined with rows, of large trees. The country around 
Mexico abounds with small towns, and well-built villages, inter- 
spersed with fertile fields, gardens, and orchards. A great part 
of the land that intervenes between the two lakes, Telzcuco and 
Chalco, is surrounded by ditches, laid out into gardens, and cul- 
tivated by the Indians, and on which are raised a great quantity 
of vegetables and flowers, suited to the Mexican market. The 
floating gardens, so often described, have been discontinued since 
the construction of the canal Huehuetoca, which drains the valley 
and prevents inundations. ^ The population of Mexico was esti- 
mated, in 1301, to be 137,000 ; of which €7,500 are whitei^, and 
69,500 were people of colour ; the population is now estimated 
at between 150 and 160,000. The distance from Mexico to Vera 
Cruz is 207 miles ; to Acapulco, 198 miles ; to Oaxaca, 237 
miles ; to Santa Fe, in New Mexico, 1,320 miles. The city was 
founded in 1325, according to Humboldt » 

Guadalaxara is now considered the second city in the Mexican 
republic. It is situated in latitude 21<^ 9^ north, 460 qples nortli- 
west of the city of Mexico, on a delightful and fertite plain, near 
the Bararya river. Its present population is estimated at 70,000. 

Of the other considerable cities is Puebla, situated in latitude 
Ito N. at an elevation of 7308 feet above the level df tie «iea ; 
on the south side of a hill, covered with wood to its bimunit. 
The pl^n that surrounds the town is well cultivated, and iiighly 
productive in grains and fruits. This plain is bounded by a chain 
of hills, presenting, alternately, cultivated fields and luxuriant 
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forests ; and ^e view is terminated by the volcanoes of Puebia, 
clothed in eternal snows. The city is compactly built, and the 
houses are all of stone, large and commodious. The public 
buildings consist of a cathedral, a town-house, and numerous^, 
churches and convents, it being said tfcal^ th^re «re moi;e than <m^ 
hundred spires and domes in the city. The population is stated 
to be 60,000. The Popocatepetl, ihe loftiest mountain in North 
Anferica, is not far from this city, the height of which iatji 7,760 
feet above the ocean. Puebia l^es 90 miles east by soi|th o^ the 
city of Mexico'. ./ 

Guanaxuato is situated among the ravines of the mountains, 
about 180 miles northwest of Mexico, was founded in 1554, is 
well built, with spacious houaips of hewn stone, but the streets are 
narrow and crooked. The population of the city and the neigh- 
bouring mines, is computed to be 35,733. The inhabitants of 
Guanaxuato are represented to be very intelligent, hospitable, and 
industrious. This town is celebrated for the rich mines in its 
vicinity, which are undoubtedly the most productive of an;v in 
North America. The extent of this rich vein of ore is more tBa«ft. 
15 miles, in a direction from southeast to northwest ; and witiiin 
this distance there are upwards of UDO shafts opened. These 
mines formerly supplied with ore, and kept at work, 2000 amalga- 
mating mills, and have produced silver to the amount of 7,727, 
500 dollars annually. The most productive of these mines was 
that of Yalenciana, which raised a town about it of 22,000 inha- 
bitants ; now, however, reduced to* 4000, in consequence of the 
vast excavation of the mines being filled with water. 

Zacatecas, situated in a mining district, ^00 miles north by 
northwest of Mexico, contains, according to Humboldt, 33,000 
inhabitants. Queretaro is a large an^ well-built manufacturing 
town, situated in a fertile vailey, near the rich tract of country 
called Baxio, with a population of 30,000 inhabitants. Oaxaca, 
Ues near the east bank of Rio Y erd, 237 miles south bj^ southeast 
of Mexico, and contains 24,000 iiiiiabitants. San Luis Potosi, 
a neat well-built town on the head of the Rio Panuco, contains 
about 15,000 inhabitants. Among the remaining interior towns, 
are YalladoUd, containing 18,000 inhabitants; Durango, situated 
in a mining district, at the elevation of 6,560 feet above the level 
of the sea, is tlie capital of a province of the same name, and 
C( ' " jn of 12,000 inhabitants. 

capital of the province of Chihuahua, a large 
ci by late travellers to contain 30,000 inhabit- 

ai it 400 miles north of Durango. Santa Fe is 

si 360 30^ north, on the east bank of the Rio 

di 000 miles noi:thwest of the city of Mexico, 

w of 9000, according to late travellers. The 
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chief town in Yucatan is Meridia, with a population of 10,009. 
Tepee, a large and beautiful town, is situated a few miles from 
San Bias, a seaport on the Pacific. Vera Cruz is a seaport, ly- 
ing on the gulf of Mexico, in latitude 19o 12'' N., is built on 
an arid plain, and is destitute of running water ^ but is a hand- 
some, regular built city, 'and contains a population of about 16,000 
inhi^itants. The fortress of San Juan de Uloa, is on an island 
near the town. The maritime custom-house of Vera Cruz was 
established in 1,630. Vera Cruz has mtl^er a bad anchorage, 
than a harbour; and. all^^ eastern coast is exposed to hurri- 
dga^s during t;he winter. \ 

Acapulco is on, the Pacific, in latitude 160 50^ N.; its harbour 
is, one of**^e best on the Pacific coast, but the situation is very 
unlbealthy, ainT'the peculation is much reduced from what it for- 
merly was. 4 The town is protected by an extensive and formida- 
ble fortress, called the castle of San Cfarlos. A maritime custom- 
house was established at Acapulco, as early as 1662. In addi- 
tionlo the two seaports which we have mentioned, it appears by 
recent information that there are nine other places, on both 
oceans, invested with port privileges. Alvarado, Campeachy, 
Tampico, Alt^mira, Sotto La Marina, and Refugio, on the At- 
lantic coast ; and Mazatlan, Guaimas, and San Bias, on the Pa- 
ci%. 

^cu2s and Canals. — The roads in Mexico are deficient, and 
very bad. There are three principal roads — that of Vera Cruz, 
of Acapulco, and of the interior. The superb road, or causeway, 
undertaken by the consulado of Vera Cruz, was finished in all 
the difficult passes of the mountains, fi-om tiiat place to Perote, 
and from Puebla to the capital ; the intermediate distance be- 
tween Pueb]a and Perote, being tolerably good. This road wajs 
not only neglected in consequence of the war, but many of the 
bridges were broken down, and the pavement taken up, to pre- 
vent the march of armies^; and the torrents from the mountains 
have washed the road into guUeys. These injuries have been 
partially repaired, and money raised to complete the road over 
the Pinal, the most difficult part of the route firom P»ote to Pue- 
bla. 

The important road from the capital to Acapulco is in a state 
of ruins, hdving received no repaii^ since the conrnieacenaent of 
the revolutionary war. In many places it is impassable, even for 
mules ; deep and rapid rivers are to be forded for the want of 
bridges, when fatal accidents often happen to travellers and 
amies. The government, sensible of the importance of this road^ 
have adopted measures for repairing it ; but it is expected, at a 
future time, to give it a more commodious directi<m. 

The famous canal of Huehuetoca is the only one inMexico. It 
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was designed to afford an outlet to the waters of the river Guan- 
titlan, to prevent their flowing into the lake Zumpango, which 
discharged its waters into lake Christohal, and the latter into Tez- 
cuco, which inundated the capital. Subsequently a canal has 
been partially opened to convey the waters d the Zump|U)go to 
the great Canal of Huehuetoca, and another to convey the waters 
of lakes Tezcuco and Christobal to the same canal ; but to«j9be| 
this object it m necessary that the great drain of Huehuetoca 
should be deepened B<r as to reduce its level to that of the lake 
Tezcuco. - ^ 

Since 1814, jtb^ Cortes of Spain decreecLthe opening a ^aaal 
by means of the rivers puasacualco and Chmialapa) to connect 
the waters of the two great oceans, which would give a new ^di- 
rection to the commerce of a large portion of Ae w.orld. They 
charged the execution of this SFcat enterprise to the consulado 
of Guadalaxara ; and aften\^ara beUevingj that 'that corporation 
could not accomplish this great work, it was proposed to jnvite 
foreigners to invest their capital in it. Since the estabUshment 
of the present government in Mexico, proposals have be§n made 
by foreign houses, to execute this vast work, which have been 
submitted to the congress. As the government i$ ^posed to 
favour this object, there are grounds to believe that this great en- 
terprise, calculated to work a greater revolution in commorce 
than was immediately occasioned by the discovery of An^pdca, 
will be commenced under circumstances insuring it final isuc- 
cess.* 

GovemtnenL — The Spanish colonial system was in its theory, 
or principles, a most absolute and despotic government, and ren- 
dered more oppressive by the corruptions and abuses of power, 
which had been introduced into every department of the adminis- 
tration. Some account of this system is given in the sketch of 
the history of Spanish America, previous to the revolution, which 
we will liot repeat here. The colonists were deprived of all po- 
. litical rights, scarcely excepting ^at was strictly municipal ; they 
were denied all the advantages of commerce and manufactures, 
and even agriculture was subjected to discouraging and onerous 
restrictions. The colonial system was founded on the principle 
that the colonies were in a state of minority and tutelage, and 
were to be governed, not for their own benefit, but for the advan- 
tage of theur parent, who, without regard for the future wellbeing 
of her offspring, in the exercise of parental authority, thought on- 
ly of rendering it most conducive to her own immediate interest 
Among the abuses of the system was tiie practice, which had long 
prevailed, of conferring all offices on European Spaniards, to the 
entire exclusion of the Creoles, or Americans, notwithstanding it 
* Report of Mexican Secretary of State, in 1823. 
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was declared, in th^ original compact between tlie king and the 
first settlers, that afler the ^st diiscoverers and conquerors, the 
settlers, and those bom in the provinces, were to be preferred in 
all ^pointments and pubUc employments.* This practice seems 
to have resulted froi^ the consideratioai that the cc^nies w€ire 
not g(^med for their awn advantage, but for the benefit of the 
parent state. But what^irer may have been the cause of this un- 
just and impolitic practice, it was the fertile source of the division 
of the white popidation into tsro parlies : the natives of Spain ami 
those bom in America, and of the )»ng-established and inveterate 
animosities exi4^^lg between them. All the dfficers of govem- 
ment being sent from- Spain, the inhaMtants could view them in 
no olker h^t tlian as th^r oppressors, and as having been im- 
portea for that express purpbse. The possession of power, and 
the favour of thegovemment, renderedthe Europeans haughty and 
insolent, as is always the case with a privileged class, and this 
tended still more tQ||pii:asD^rate the feelings of the Creoles. Hence 
the long, bitter, ann sa^binary war of the late revolution. 

If there ever was a peopte in a state of poUtical Bondage, of 
(^ressiv^iB^d degrading servitilie, it was the Spanish colonies. 
Fortunatfetfr for them, for (he cause of Uberty, and the honour of 
Americs^S^iigt^mstances favoured their emancipation, and they 
are nowfre&^ The sthi^e has been long, arduous, and bloody, 
chgracterizeSby a spirit of bitterness and animosity, which spread 
dei^^on ov^r tl|e iaisest portions of- America, and in some dis* 
trids almost swept away* the entire population. The indepen- 
dence a|id)iberty of Spanidi ipwerica has been dearly. purchased; 
it hasJ^en^bOUght with the best blood of the country; and this 
has fl&wed freely. In Mexico, after a destmctive war for twelve 
yearj^j^e royxil goveipment was finally overthrown. But this 
only feSuiblished a hei|[yand ephemeral tyranny, in the person of 
Iturbide,- who had. been th^ instrument^f cmshing the Spanish 
despotism. Whilst he was at the head of affairs, the government 
acquired no stability, and oiilj^resentfed a constant struggle for 
poj^ on his pifrt, and resistance on the part of the congress. 
AuNB by numerous partisans, and having the army at his com- 
mand, he fmaU^ succeeded, and establi^ed himself a despotic 
rider. But hfo reig4 Was as short as it was inglorious. The 
people were not satisnfed with a change of masters ; they wished 

^ freedom, and the right of self-govemment^ and had they failed 
his, the vast sacrifices of the revolution wcfuld have been lost. 
The capricious tyranny of Iturbide soon occasioned general dis- 
adection ; and being disgusted with the retrograde movement in 
the revolution, the people resolved that it should go fbrward to its 
consummation. Iturbide was overthrown, the old congress was 
* Lawaof the Indies. 
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convened, ana soon a new congress was elected, composed ex- 
clusively of the friends, not only of the independence of Mexi- 
co, but nf a republican government— of a government of the 
people. W ,,m 

«>n after the congress was convened,Jp November 1823, a 
ittee was appointed to prepare a constitution, and^n the 
19th of the same month, they reported V" constitutive act of the 
Mgxican nation," which, jrfler undergohig some slight alteration, 
\^ adopted in February fo^winff|^ This act contains the prin- 
ciples of the government of i^e Mexican nation ; but seems to 
suppose that thase principles aie to be promulg^^d in a different 
form. The government tfius ^tablished,>is a confederative re- 
public, and not only in its general oi|tHrie,'bijj: in it?subo||Unate 
divisions of power, and j^ute featutes,. hafe a striking similarity 
to the constitution of theitJnited States. The most essential dif- 
ference in principle between the Mexican constitution, wid that of 
the United #tates, is in the third articl^ wiach establishes the 
catholic Rq|fnan. apostolic reUgion, &.n4<flecIlBes that the ^nation 
will protect it by wise and just laws* Shd prohibits the exercise of 
any other. This is very diff^fent frorh our constitution, w)|iKh 
declares that " congress shall m^ke* tig law respecting aii^-* 
tabHshment of religion, or' prohibiting the free execc^ffther^of," 
and certainly inconsistent with the liberarand enlifidjtejiedprinci- 
pleafof the constitution in which it is imbodied. Wis supposed, 
however, that the condition of the popul^tio^/u^.the'in^igjllce 
of the clergy was such in M^Bco, a< mit to admit of a- more 
liberal provision on the stfeject^iPreligion'r There i^ ojnys other 
particular in which the constitu^ro*differs from that of the ttiite4 
States, which we will notice., The'con^ess is authorizect ift thnes 
of nation'al danger, to create a dictator, for* a limited tii;||^l|iBior' in 
other words, " to grant extra<»"dinary po^igsrs \o the executive, for 
a hmited time, upon a ftWl kno\f ledge of the-cause."* There is, 
probably, no actual danger in" thij^ provision ; j^et at the same tjtne 
it may be safely asserted, that nofrsuch principle j^ould be sanc- 
tioned by the people of the* United^ ftatcs. ^ . V--* 

Since the establishment ofthe present sjrstenK the govcrilrfient 
has been organized, has acquired stfibility, anS been gradually 
completing the great objects and tefonfts pf the-Vevolution, and 
repairing, as fast as "time and the <3?Jnditi6rr of the* country would 
admit, the dreadful evils of die revolutionary stkiggle. The sye» 
tern, like the United States, comprises a general or national go- 
vemrrient, and separate state governments ; and the latter have 
generally been organized since its adoption. It does not appear, 
from the constitutive act, whether the senators of t^e general con- 
gress are to be chosen by the legislatures of the states, or by the 
* Art. 13. CohstituCional Act. 
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citiz^is ; but the lytpber k fixed at two from each state, and it 
is presumaMe thaf%ey are to be chosen by the states in tlieir 
corporative capacity. 

MUitary and J^Taval Re$i^cea, — ^In 1822 the military force 
consisted of .10,764 troops of the line, and 30,000 mili^; the 
mihtia has been greatly increased, and has midergone a new or- 
ganizati(m since the eptitblishment of the repuMk^an government, 
and is now supposed to be very numeroi^. The army has like- 
wise be^ increase, and placed on a better footing. The esti- 
mated expense of the war department for 1825, to sustain the 
army on the footing cgrdained by congress, was twelve miUions of 

The atf^mion of the-pre^t MJ^kican government was early 
directed to the establislwent of a navy, and a considerable naval 
force has, by its efforts, already been acquired. The expenses 
of Ae naval department were officially estimated for 1825, at three 
miUions of dollars. , In June of that year, the Spanish ships of 
#ar, the Asm of 74 guns, and the brig Constante, which sailed 
from Ca|j^, entered the pctrt of Acapulco, and voluntarily sur- 
' rende^l^ismselves to the Mexican government. The Asm has 
since been conducted round to the Atlantic side. One 74, and 
several fr^tes and ships of war arrived at Mexico from England, 
the latter part of the yesst 1821, and several vessels for their ser- 
vice hav^ been buik in the United States, so that at this time the 
Mexican navy'has become fully adequate to meet any naval forces 
Spain can send into the American seas. It is stated as a fact, 
that the Mexican government oflfered the commatid of their navy 
tfi our distinguished naval officer, commodore Porter. 

The naval forces of Mexico and Colombia are concentratmgat 
Cartha^ns^ and it is supposed that an expedition of their united 
forces mil be sent against Cuba, or some other of the Spanish 
dominions. 

Finances and Expenditure. — ^Previous to the revolution, the 
revenue of New Spain from the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, amounted to about 20,000,000 of dollars; of which 5,500,000 
arose from the duties on the produce of the mines ; 4,000,000 
from the government monopoly of tobacco ; 3,000,000 fh)m the 
customs and alcabalas ; 1,500,000 from the tribute, or capitation 
tax, paid by the Indians; and the remauider from an excise on 
the domestic hquor called pulque, the sale of powder, stamps, 
cafds, ac^d papal indulgencies ; from the post-office, the farming 
of cock-fighting, and some other small sources of revenue. At 
least one-fourth of this large revenue was expended in the miMtaiy 
e^ablishment for the defence of the country, which consisted of 
10,000 regular troops, ^d 20,000 provincial miUtia. Of the re- 
gulars, 4000 were cavalry ; who, together with the infantry, wer« 
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statiQned at the militaiy posts to check the uM^ursions of the Iki« 
dians, and, for some years before the revolution, to kee[K down the 
spirit of the people. The geographical features of the country 
aJre such as to render it easily defensible against an external 
enenigf« That part of the establishment which consisted of t^ 
militia was htde more them nominal. 

The revolutioriw^ struggle not only gM^tly increased the ex* 
pend^re, but^greatly impaired the revenue, and destroyed public 
credit. Whilst Iturbide was at the head of the goyemiiient the 
treasury was exhausted, and he was x^onstantly harassing the 
congress to provide ways and means to pay^e army, and reheve 
the exigencies of the treasury ; £4^ ;^hen the present^ verm^ent 
was established, it foui^d the treasury ^K^ty, and tiSe/evenue in 

rthe most deplorable condition. According i,o the report of the 
financial minister in March, 1823, the only resource of the trea- 
sury was the sale of 300,000 dollars worth of tobacco, to satisfy 
the numerous demands against the government. The present 
administration, at the head of which is the distinguished patridf 
Guadeloupe Tictofia, are making th^most noble and p^^otic ex- 
ertions to retrieve the condition of the revenue, by int;roducing a 
most rigid system of economy on the one hand, and by improving 
and increasing it on the other ; by which means they. hope to ex- 
tricate the government from its pecuniary^ embarrassments, and 
place its finances on a safe foundation. In & report of «t}|e pre- 
sent minister of finance, made in November 1823, after unfold- 
ing the deplorable condition of the treasury and finances, he says: 
'' This melancholy and alarming picture induced the minister 
to represent the state of the finances in the manner he did in his 
memoir of the second of June. The present executive has used 
every means to redeem the nation from this critical and deplora- 
ble state. They adopted a totally clifierent system-^they sus- 
j)ended entirely the forced loans, and heavy contributions,- about 
to be enacted-^stopped the emission of paper money, and adopt- 

^ ed the most rigid economy in every branch of the administration; 
giving themselves an example of simplicity and frugality. The 
most beneficial consequences have resulted from uda conduct : 
but the prosperity of the country is retarded by the dissensions 
that exist in the provinces. It cannot be said that for the last six 
months any one has been compelled to loan money ; nor have 
any heavy burdens been laid upon the people. If the merchants 
have generously and gratuitously furnished the government with 
funds, they have been compensated by receiving a tenth of the 
jiroduct of the customs ; and of 52,367 dollars, received in the 
Inonths of April and June, they have been paid 36,143 dollars ; 
|ind the debt will be entirely discharged this month. The paper 
Inoney has been in part reduced by receiving a si^th part in pay* 
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ment of duties ; so that the dollar, which was not worth more 
than twenty-five c^nts, is now worth seventy-five — a certain sign 
of the state of public credit" 

From the first of April to the end of last September, the re- 
ceipts of the Treasury were, - - - $1,213,513 04 
Disbursements in the same period, - . - 1,200,681 17 

12,831 .87 
Due on the civil and military lists, - - 305,927 05 



Debts, - - • 293,095 18 

Payments made to redeem the paper medium 
within the same epoch, were ... 782,168 10 



MonejTS received fi:om Mr. B. Vigors Rich- 
ards on account of a loan, .... 88,009 05 



351,061 03 



Debt contracted in the preceding twenty-five 

months, $5,936,649 08 

The minister propo^, as sources of revenue, to retain the 
monopmy on tobacco, which formerly has produced 4,000,000 
of dollars ; the duty on stamps, estimated at 300,000 dollars ; 
the excise on pulque and other liquors^ which has produced near- 
ly 700,000 dollars, but iy 1822, yielded only 203,939 dollars ; 
and the dutigs on gold and silver. The revenue firom this last 
source, formerly the principal one, is greatly diminished, fi-om the 
depressed state of tne mines ; the tenth, formerly exacted, was 
reduced, in 1822, to three per cent. He proposes a duty o£ 60 
cents upon eacfrhead of black cattle that' is slaughtered; 25 for 
each sheep, and 50 for each hog ; he also proposes to increase 
the duty on domestic liquors ; to abolish the alcabalas, or duty on 
the sale of produce and merchandise, as being oppressive, and 
jrielding but little to the reventte ; to dispose of the property of 
the inquisition, and tet formerly belonging to the Jesuits, which 
had not be^ sold, estoated at 2,405,645 dollars. The post-oft 
'fice and lotteries, which had been separate departments, he pro- 
poses to unite into one, to save expense, and to reduce the ex- 
penses of the mint, which, for the six preceding months, had been 
an expense to the government of 21,836 dollars. The minister 
proposes to reduce the tariff*, or imposts on imports, to 22 or 23 
per cent, including the consulate duty. At that time the impost 
was 25 per cent, exclusive of the consulate duty. He is in fayonr 
of restrictions on foreign importations, and thought the articles lif 
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merchandise incorrectly classed in the existing tariff. The reve • 
nue from imports, from the first of April to the first of September 
in 1823, he states at 971,345 dollars, an increase of 177,884 dol- 
lars, over the revenue during the same period of time the pre-* 
ceding year. He proposes to' abolish the duty on exports, a^s it 
respects articles of most importance, which he enumerates, and 
finally recommends the collection of the revenue on the model or 
plan of the United StAtes.* 

The following statement exhibits the receipts and expenditures 
£or the six months preceding the report, and the estimated receipts, 
with the proposed changes in the system for one year, and, also 
the estimated expenses. According to this statement, the reve- 
nue exceeds' the expenditures a httle more than one n^on. 

The receipts of the Treasury for the last six months amount 
to -.-.•-.. . $6,418,814 

The disbursements were as follows :— • 
Expenses of the monopolies of tobacco 

and gunpowder, and of the mint, - $2,893,403 
Expenses of all the other departments, - 2,697,630 

' Total expenditure for six months, - 5,591,033 
Contij[igGncies, - - - , - ■ 827,781 

— '-■ • 

$6,418,814 

Receipts for one year, , . . . 12,837,628 

Proposed augmentation : — 
On tobacco, - - - . . - . 648,836 
On stamps, . - - - . . - 268,135 

On imports and exports, - - . ■* - - 500,000 
On excise on pulque, and other liquors, and on meats, 1 ,000,000 

$15,254,599 

Expenses :— 

^ Foreign affeirs, - - -i - - \ - 360,878 

Administration of Justice, • • « « - 159,023 

Treasury, - - 3,361,485 

Army, .-i 9,922,782 

Navy, - . . - - - - - 473,014 

$14,267,182 

By an official report of the minister of finance, m 1825, the 
whoio expenses of the current year are estimated at 18,000,000 

♦ Heport of the Minister ©f Frai^e, Nov. 1823. 
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of dollars, and the revenue only amounting to 10,600,000 dol- 
lars, leaves a deficit of more than 7,000,000^ of dollars ; to sup- 
ply ^this, the I'eport proposes the establishment of the rents on 
the manufacture of tobacco, and the duties on gold and silver in 
bullion and coin, which it fs supposed will nearly supfdy the de- 
ficit 

Populatiofh €md Character of the Inhabitants. — ^The population 
of Mexico has been derived from three sources, or races, the Eu- 
ropeans, the'Indians, and the Africans or negroes. The popula- 
tion at present consists of two great divisions, the whites, and the 
people jof colo^r. The former is subdivided into natives of Spain, 
called chdpetones, or gachupines, and those bom *in America, 
Creoles. The-- white population, previous to the revolution, was 
estimated at 1,200,000, of which only 70 or 80,000 were natives 
of Europe, aboiit one-fourteenth part of the white inhabitants. 
Since the independence of the country, and estabhshment of a 
free government, affording equal political rights and privileges to 
all classes, this distinction is. disappearing, and in a few years 
must be wholly lost. ..The people of colour comprise the greater 
part of the populatv^n? 9nd form three divisions ; the Indians, the 
Africans, and the casts or mixt races. The number of Africans 
is very small, less than in any other part of America under the 
torrid zone, and has been estimated not to exceed 6000. The 
Idldi^s have {[ee# constantly decreasing, and the casts continu- 
ally increasing, iuffi have been estimated at 2,400,000, compris- 
ing at that period nearly one half of the whole population. There 
are various casts, but the Mestizo0r'^>' descendants of a wMte and 
^ Indian, composejthe prmctpal part. Their skin is of a pure 
white colour, with a peculiar transparency; their beards thjn, their 
hands and feet ^n^Il, and they have an obliquity of the eyes. The 
offspring of a Mestizo, and a white, differs very little from a Eu- 
ro^an. The descendants of an Indian and negro are called 
Zambos^ and the descendants of a white and a negro arp called 
mulattoes.* There are various other casts, or mixtures, with 
difierent shades 6f colpur, and different degrees of European 
blood. The whiteness of the skin, or rather the pureness of the 
blood, formerly determined the rank, of every person, and this 
was a matter of so much importance, that families oflen obtained 
from the high court of justice an official declaration, establishing 
their whiteness, or European blood. 

The population of Mexico was estimated by Humboldt, in 
1803, at 6,783,750 ; and it is now estimated by the best authori- 
ties, after deducting 500,000 for tl^e destruction of the revoli^^ion, 
to be. about 6,500,000. To this may perhaps be ^8ed the po 
pulation of Chiapa, amounting to 128,000. ^ 

* Edinburgh EncyclopfB4ia; article Mexico, 
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The Creoles, in general, possess good natural talents, and a 
great facility of acquiring ImSwledge ; they are ejrtremely mild 
and courteous in their manner^ jdnd and benevolent toward each 
other, and hospitable to strangers. They are very patriotic, and 
much attached to the cause of independence and liberty. Their 
besetting sin is gambling. They possesr most of the property, 
hold the principal ojSices of the government, and in the army, 
since the establishment of the n&pubhc, and comprise most of the 
professional men and the jnerchants, as well as those that are 
fond of literature and science. 

The peo{)le of colour comprise the labouring classes, and a 
considerable*; part of the troops ; many of them are orderly and 
industrious, and make good citizens and soldiers. Some of this 
class acquire property, and are respectable, and many erf* them 
have been much devotedto the cause of liberty and their country, 
whilst others are indolent, ignorant, wretched, and filthy. This 
is said to be particularly the case with part of the population of 
the city of Mexico, where a portion of the inhabitants, called 
Leperos, are notorious beggars, thieves,, ^d pick-pockets, and 
much addicted to drunkenness. All classes of the people are 
said to be fond of smoMng to excess — females, as well as the 
men and the boys. This custom appears to be common to moi^ 
of the Spanish American countries. ' 

Education and institutiana of leammg,'^^tA&t the dar^hlEde 
of despotism, when there vms neither a fiee press, nor free in- 
quiry ; when it was » the policy of the government to keep the 
people in ignorance, Uttlo could be expected of science or learn- 
ing. But even the reign of despotism dM ji^^t prevent occasional 
sparks of science from being elicited, which often kindled into a 
blaze. The Creoles possess very lively and active intellects, and 
apprehend the principles of science' with facihty ; and, with all 
the disadvantages under which they have laboured, they havd*af- 
forded some good scholars, who have done honour to the age in 
which they lived. In the capital, the math^matical sciences, 
chemistry, mineralogy, and botany, have been cultivated with 
success. In mathematics, they can boast of the illustrious names 
of Yelasques, bom in 1732, a self-taught astronomer ; of Gama, 
his fellow-labourer, and Alzate, all of wht)m possessed genius of 
the highest order ; in chemistry M. Sesse, and M. Echeveria, 
were distinguished for their extensive acquirements ; and in 
sculpture they can boast of M. Tolsa, whose equestiian statue 
of Charles Y. is considered as superior to any similar work extant, 
except that of M. Aurelius a|; Rome. Alzate, a man of ardent 
genius, pubJi^heSd a literary gazette at Mexico, to difiiise a know- 
ledge of the physical sciences, and excite a spirit of learning 
among his countrymen. The mathematics were eirtensively 
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taught in the umversiQr of Me»co, and also in the Mineria, or 
school of mines. Besides tkf se, there are several colleges, 
academies of £ne arts, and schools ; and it has been said that 
Mexico had more sound scientific institutions than any other 
town in America, not excepting the United States. Many of the 
young Creoles visited Europe, for the purpose of travelling, or to 
complete their education, and thus acquired a taste for literature, 
the arts, and the sciences.* 

During the c(^lonial system in the cities, most of the people 
were taught to read and write ; but in other settlements instruc- 
tion was greatly neglected. Since the revolution a different po- 
licy prevails, and a new impulse has been given to education and 
the diffusion of knowledge. The d3masty of ignorance has ended, 
and the reign of intelligence commenced, under favourable aus- 
pices. The policy of the old government was to beep the people 
in ignorance ; that of the present is entirely different ; it declares, 
that " without education liberty cannot exist ; and that the more 
diffused is the former, the more solidly cemented will be the lat- 
ter, "f The solemn annunciation of this important truth has in- 
duced the government, amidst all its pressing concerns, and pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, to do every tlung in its power to promote 
an object so essenticd to the prosperity of the republic. Provision 
has been made for the establislunent of primary schools, which 
are intrusted to the city councils. They have generaUy been es- 
tablished ; but in some places they have not^or the want of funds, 
and in others tiiey are almost useless, from the incapacity of tiie 
teachers and the lowness of salaries. In the capital a society 
has been founded under the patronage of the government, for the 
pfurpose of introducing the system of mutual instruction, or Lan- 
casterian plan of education ; and a school has been established 
in a convent, capable of containing 1600 scholars. It is the 
design of government to have other societies formed in the dif- 
ferent cities on the same model, and for the same objects as the 
one in the capital. This has been done in Guadalaxara, Gua- 
naxuato, Skn Luis Potosi, and other large towps, where schools 
OB the Lancasterian plan of mutual instruction have been es- 
tablished, which promise to be extensively usefiil. The govern- 
ment has not ne^ected the higher branches of education, but has 
appointed a committee of enlightened men to inquire into the con- 
dition of the universities, colleges, academies, and hbraries, which 
will enable the congress to adopt the proper measures for their 
melioration and encouragement It appears by the report of the 
secretary of state, that tiie government is affording eveiy encou- 
ragement in its power to increase the means andfacifitieaof edu- 

* Ed. Encyclo. Ar. Mexico. 
f Report of Mexican Sec. oC State, Nor. 1898. 
II* 
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cation ; and many of the citizens are nobly seconding their exer- 
tions. An investigation having been made into the condition of 
the old colleges and universities some of them \y^ be restored, 
but conducted on different principles, and others re-established on 
an entirely new plan. In San Luis Potosi, 42,000 dollars have 
been subscribed by the inhabitants ibr. the erection of a college, 
and similar exertions are also making for the establishment of a 
college at Guanaxuato. There is also a college now in operation 
in Zelaya. Measures have been adopted for preserving the re- 
cords and documents in the archives of the colonial government. 
The plan is to assq^ and arrange them, and make a copious index, 
so that any document can readily be found. This service is to 
be performed under the direction of the secretary of state. The 
documents and papersofthe department of excise afford an index, 
which, together wiUi the printed tracts on the subject, make eighty- 
two volumes. From ^e branches of finance, ecclesiasticcd be- 
nefices and indulgencies, four thousand five hundred and ninety- 
six documents have already been deposited in the secretary's of- 
fice.^ Among the means for the diffusion of knowledge, which 
owe their origin to the new order of things, that of the establish- , 
ment of newspapers is by no means the least important. The 
govemmwit has also adopted another regulation, which is worthy 
of imitation ; it has ordered ths^ in each city there shall be estab- 
lished, in the city-hall, a public reading room, to be supplied with 
4he laws and public documents by &e government, and with 
^ newspapers, and other valuable periodical works, by small sub- 
scriptions among the inhabitants.! 

Religion, — Protestant nations have lefl Roman catholic coun- 
tries (with perhaps the exception of France) at a distance behind 
them, in the moral and intellectual sciences, in politics, the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and those improvements which promote 
the fre^om and happiness of individuals, and the prosperity of 
nations. Hence it is inferred, that the Roman catholic religion 
is not favourable to intellectual and scientific exertion. There 
are two reasons fo^ this ; — ^the first is, that its-spirit is intolerant, 
and calculated to stifle mental inquiry and exertion ; the second, 
that it is a religion of external forms and oeremonies, pompous 
and imposing, which serve to en^oss the attention, and, by con- 
finuig the mind to external objects, withdraw it from intellectual* 
In a word, it is calculated to enslave the mind, and when that is 
fettered, little improvement can be expected. 

From the early settlement of Spanish America, the established 
hierarchy has been both an instrument anda cause of oppression. 
Whilst it strengthened the despotism of the gevemment, it added 

• North Amorican Review for Octobeni 1885. 

t Report of the Secretaxy of State. . ^ ^ ^. , 
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a darker and deeper shade to it. Clothed with power,. and armed 
with the inquisition, its influence was great, and ijways exerted 
on the side of the government, and was a principal cause of the 
ignorance of the people. The ecclesiastical establishment in 
Mexico was formed on the same model as that of Spain, and had 
its full train of dignitaries. The inferior clergy were divided into 
three classes ; the ctircw, who were parish priests, employed in the 
settlements ; the doctrineros, who had the charge of districts in- 
habited byJndians, subject to the Spanish government ; and the 
tnissioneros, who were employed in ponverting the Indios BravOs, 
or wild tribes, not reduced under the Spanish yoke. Many of 
the inferior clergy suffered extreme poverty, whilst the incomes 
of some of the lugh dignitaries exceeded that of many of the sove- 
reign princes of Germany. The archbishop of Mexico enjoyed 
anr income of 121,875 dollars, and several of the bishops but little 
less ; at the same time that some of the priests, in the Indian viK 
lages, received only the pittance of from 80 to 100 dollars. The 
clergy in Spain, previous to the revolution, amounted to about 
thirteen or fourteen thousand, one half of which were 'regulars, 
and wore the cowl.* 

The clei^ were violently opposed to the revolution, and the 
firmest supporters of the Spanish government, until the Cortes 
undertook to reform the ecclesiastical establishment of the penin- 
sula ; they then declared against it, and became in favour of a 
revolution, from an apprehension that the new regulations in 
Spain would be estabhshed in Mexico. Their influence was by 
no means the least considerable in bringing about the plan of 
Iguala. 

Whilst the revolution has regenerated Mexico, and swept off 
the colonial despotism, with all its train of corruptions and abuses, 
it has as yet done but Uttle to reUeve the nation from the thral- 
dom of an established hierarchy, and the worst of all despotisms, 
that of superstition. 

It is declared, in the third article of the constitutional act, "that 
the religion of the Mexican nation is, and shall be perpetually, 
the catiliolic apostolic Roman. The nation protects it by just 
and wise laws, and prohibits the exercise of any other." This 
provision but Httle accords with the free, just, and liberal princi- 
ples of the constitution of which it composes a part, and casts the 
only dark shade on the luminous poHtical horizon of the nation, 
and its fair prospect of a splendid career of moral, political, and 
social advancement. The Mexican congress is an enlightened 
body, and we may suppose that, like Solon, when giving laws to 
Athens, it thought thisprovision was as peHect as the nation was 
prepared to receive, miilst this constitutional principle remains, 
* Edinburj^h EnejclopsBdia, article Metico. 
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it will obstruct the free exercise of religion, the freedom of inqui- 
ry, and the enjoyment of the rights of conscience ; but will not pre- 
vent the governinent from . reforming the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, and correcting its inveterate abuses, the growth of time 
and despotism. This necessary work of reformation has already- 
been commenced ; and a spirit of liberality and toleration is in- 
creasing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Causes which led to the revolution — jimta of Seville sends deputies to 
America — junta established in jyiexico— conspiracy against the 
viceroy — regency of Cadiz — Hidalgo raises the standard ofrc" 
volt^—takes Guai^fLxuato — the viceroy attempts to conciliate the 
■ p^^le—^Spirit of the refolution spreads rapidly — military prepa- 
' r0Kms7^tfiiatfm-^H)rganizesp,is army — revolutionists are ear- 
comanunicated — Hidalgo threatens the capital — he retires — is 
attack^ by the royalists — retreats to the town of Guanaxuato^^ 
is defeated with graai loaii-.~-.betrayed—^tdkmi prt^ontr^ and exe- 
cuted. 

The causes of the revolution in Spanish America are not 
found in any change of policy on the part of Spain, nor in any es- 
sential variation in the sentiments of the Americans respecting 
the parent country. A people who enjoyed no political rights 
could be deprived of none ; no disputes, therefore, could arise 
respecting die rights of th« colonies, and the prerogatives of the 
crowii, as existed between Great Britain and her American pos- 
sessions. The flames of civil war-were notkindled in the Spa- 
nish colonies by resistance to a ti(x on tea, or. a denial of the un- 
qualified right of taxation, claimed to be.bincbng on the colonies 
*^ in all cases whatsoever" — since to this they had for three cen- 
Juries quietly submitted. Although the North American and 
r^^ch revolutions may have shed some rays of light ove^r these 
countries, yet the causes of their recent civil changes are to be 
sought for solehr in the peculiar condition of Spain, and the total 
derangement of her monarchy. 

Vot. 1. ^ 
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Leaving out of the account the unfortunate attempt at La Paz, 
the bloody drama of the revolution first opened in Colombia, and 
as the struggle there was most protracted ahd severe, andits final 
success having been the means of the emancipation of the other 
colonies, Colombia seems to possess a more copamanding revo- 
lutionary character than any of her sister repubUcs. Conse- 
quently, in the history of the contest in Colombia, we shall endea- 
vour to give a fulj and satisfactory account of the causes and 
events of the revolution, as it respects Spain and her colonies 
generally ; and, as to the other repubUcs, confine our narration in 
a great nwasure to local occurrences. 

Spain had for more than a century l^een on a decline when, in 
1808, a finishing stroke was given to her degradation, by the am- 
bitious designs of the emperor Napoleon. Not satisfied with 
having reduced the peninsula to a condition Uttle above that of a 
conquered state, and with draining off its resoifrces to suppof^ his 
wars, Bonaparte made one of the boldest attempts recorded . in 
history, to seize on the country, and transfer the crown to his own 
family. * Partly by fraud, but more by forced-he obtained posses- 
sion of the persons of Ferdinand VII., his father, and most of the 
royal family, caused them to. pass over into FranceJ and detained 
them at Bayonne, where, in May 1808, the father was constrained 
to abdicate to his son, and the latter to reftounce hj? crown to 
Joseph Bonaparte. *' >. . n * .% 

And as all the regulations »eSpectipg Spamsh Xmerica^mJfefbe 
approved of by the Council of the Inches, a decree of that coun-- 
cD transferredjhe dominions of Spain,in America, to king Jo- 
seph, in confirmation of the cessions at Bayonne. Bonaparte sent 
agents to America to communicate to the Spanish chiefs, and 
through them to the people, the political change which had tsiien 
place, and to demand their allegiance. All the Spani^ chiefe, 
with the exception of the viceroy of Mexico, seemed wilhng to 
yield to this revolution, and acknowledge the supremacy of their 
new sovereign ; they being all assured of retaining their places. 
At this period it was the peop/e, and n«t the royal governors, who 
showed their loyalty ; they were shocked attiie thought of being 
transferred like so many cattle, to another master, and thaUnaster 
Napolepn Bonaparte^ who had done so much to oppress their pa- 
rent country. They were indignant, too, at the foul treatment 
which their sovereign had received. An unusual ferment was 
excited among the people ; the proclamations of Bonaparte were 
burnt, andliis agents glad to quit the country to save thdr l^e^ 
This spirit prevailed, in a greater or less degree, throughout opa* 
nish America. 

A similar spirit soon disclosed itself, dlso, in old Spain, and a 
general revolt of the inhabitants against the authority of the Bona* 
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partes, oemirred in the peninsula. Intelligence of this reached 
Mexico on the 29th of July, 1808. It immediately raised the 
feelings of the people into the highest enthusiasm. In Spain, 
juntas were established in the different provinces, for their govern- 
ment and security. The junta at Seville styled itself the supreme 
junta of Spain and the Indies ; several other of the provincial 
juntas claimed the like superiority, which led to dissensions in the 
peninsula, and distracted the Americans, so that they knew not 
which to acknowledge, as' entitled to their allegiance. Before the 
enthusiasm had subsided' in Mexico, the deputies sent by the 
junta of Seville arrived in America, to demand the sovereignty of 
the country ; and, to induce the colonies to yield obedience to 
the junta, the deputies represented that its authority was submit- 
ted to throughout the whole of Spain. 

Such was the hostility of the people against the French, and 
their loyalty and zeal toward their sovereign, that they seemed 
ready to acknowledge the authority of any tribunal in Spain, al- 
though self-created, which claimed their allegiance in the name of 
their king. A meeting was called of the civil and military officers, 
and a general disposition prevailed to recognise the pretensions 
of the Seville junta ; but during the debates on the question, de- 
spatches were received from the junta of Asturias in Spain, de- 
nouncing the ambitious views of tibe junta of Seville, and warning 
the Mexican government against acknowledging its pretei^ions. 
The regency which Ferdinand had established at Madrid, on his 
leaving the country, also claimed the supreme power in Spain 
an8 America. These numerous ^bunals in Spain, claiming 4he 
supreme authority, and the obedience of the colonies, and deny- 
ing each other's claims, produced distrust among the Americans, 
and placed them ui a perplexing dilemma. The power of the 
monarchy was overthrown or suspended, and there being no go- 
vemt^nt in Spain, not even a government de factOy which could 
claim their obedience, or which afforded them protection, their 
situation suggested the necessity of providing for their own se- 
curity, by die establishment of some provisional government. 
The CMldoy or municipality of Mexico, on the 5th of August, 
1808, presented a memorial to Iturrigaray, the viceroy, for the 
assembling a junta, from which we make an extract : 

"Juntas of the government, and respectable bodies of the cities 
and kingdoms, are no more than in exact conformityxto the law, 
which ordains that all arduous ca^es shall be considered of in ge- 
neral assemblies. As in existing circumstances, in consequence 
of the seizure of the king, the sovereignty is vested in the nation, 
in order that its interests may be consulted, the united authorities, 
together with the municipalities, which ar<» the heads of the peo- 
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ple» do exactly the same as would the monarch himself for the 
gener^ welfare. - 

" Mexico has in view the same principles that influenced Se- 
ville, Valencia, and the other cities of Spain ; and she is empow- 
ered, in like manner a^ the above two faithful capitals, to do what 
she conceives is advisable in such urgent circumstances. 

" These examples point out what ought to be done — ^to organ- 
ize a governing junta, composed of the royal audiencia, the arch- 
bishop, munic$ality, and deputies from Uie tribunals, ecclesias- 
tical and secular bodies, the nobility, and principal citizens, as 
well as the miUtary. This junta shall dehberate on the most 
weighty subjects that concern us, which shall be determined con-, 
formably to our interests. 

" The junta is necessary; for, although we are at present free 
ffom the urgent danger which threatened us on the side of France, 
we, nevertheless, ought not to neglect ^r means of defence, till 
we receive such positive advices, as may place us perfectly at 
ease. It is at the same time necessary to satisfy the wishes of 
the people, by restoring to them those means they formerly had 
of appeal to the Council of the Indies, or to the person of the 
king ; and, finally, many amendments ought to be made in the 
nomination to seciilar and ecclesiastical dignities. These are 
the only means, in consequence of the absence of the monarch, 
by which the kingdom, being thus united, may overcome all its 
difficulties. 

"This union of authorities is Ukewise necessary, as being the 
best means to produce unanipiiity in the minds of the peop% ; 
which will prevent the fatal consequences which must arise 
throughout the country from disunion. £very one will then be 
happp^ ; their patriotism and wishes will be united by love, en- 
thusiasm, and a sense of the public good. 

" The city, consequently, thinks that the time is arrived for 
adopting the same means as have been carried into effect in Spaip^ 
The junta which your excellency is to form, for the present, of 
the authorities and respectable bodies above-mentioned, when the 
representatives of the kingdom are assembled, will carefully exa- 
mine its interests, &c. 

" But the two fundamental points on which the junta is to act, 
ought not to be forgotten. The first is, that the authorities retain 
the full extent of their power, in the same manner as if the de- 
rangement which we deplore in the monarchy had not taken 
place ; that is, that your excellency shall still hoU the "same pow- 
er which the laws grant, and that. the same be observed with re- 
spect to the other tribunals. The second is, that in order to fill 
up the immense void which exists between the autliority of your 
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excellency and the s<Arereign, the proposed junta is to be had re- 
course to." 

The viceroy felt himself embarrassed in his situation, and knew 
not how to act. His advanced years, and want of vigour, ren- 
dered his conduct indecisive and temporizing. He was inclined 
to^grant th^ prayer of the petitioners, thinliing the measure rea- 
sonable and iust ; but was afraid of the Span^rds, who he knew 
were violenny ^fcgju^^d to it. In tMs dilemma, he proposed to 
resign his authorByr The Spaniards, knowing his inclination to 
favour the views of the pq>ular party, taking, advantage of his m- 
decision and weakness, formed a conspiracy against him, aad, by 
bribing the officers commanding the guards, dbout four hundred 
of the conspirators entered the palace of the viceroy^ at inidnight, 
on the 15th of September, 1S08, seized him and his lady, and 
committed the latter to a nunnery, and the former to the prisons 
of the inquisition. The conspirators consisted, principally, of 
the Spanish merchants in Mexico, and were secretly favoured in 
tiieir .designs by the court of audience : the annunciation of the 
imprisonment of the viceroy was connected with a suggestion of 
the appointment of his successor by the royal audience. 

A central junta, possessing the supreme and national authority, ^ 
was established in Spain, composed of deputies from all the pro- 
vincial juntas. The violent proceedings in Mexico were not only 
approved by the central junta, which received the intelligence 
whilst in session at Seville, b*ut the junt&Jimnifested great joy 
that the viceroy, who had favoured the wishes of the Creoles, had 
been deposed and imprisoned, without considering the danger of 
the example, or the evidence it a^rded of the feebleness of all 
sentiments of subordination. These high-handed measures of 
the European faction greatly exasperated the Creoles against the 
Spaniards in Mexico, and tended to produce disaffection toward 
the rulers of Spain. The authority of the central junta, although 
illegal, (as the laws required that in case of a suspension of the 
royal functions, the government i^ould be vested in a regency,) 
was, neverthelesa, submitted to by the colonists, and large sums of 
money remitted from America to Spain, which enabled Uie Spa- 
niards to cany on the war against the French. The appointment, 
by the central junta of Spain, of the archbishop, a mild and popu- 
lar man, to the viceroyaJty, greatly conciliated the affections of 
the Mexicans, and preserved tranquillity, notwithstanding much 
indignation continued against the Spaniards^ who had been en- 
gaged in the conspiracy. This indignation was increased by th^ 
honours lavished on the European faction, and their insolent con- 
duct toward the Americans, which this occasioned. In ^s state 
of thin^ the people were alarmed by the removal of the arch- 
bishop, and the inttruating the powers of government, until the ar- 
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rival of the new viceroy, to the court of audience, the meitihers 
of which the IhhaJ^itants regarded as their enemies. Victory had 
followed the imperial eagtes in Spam, the Spaniards had been 
every where defeated, the French occupied nearly the whole of 
the peninsula, and the central junta were dispersed. Some of 
its members retired to the Isle of Leon, where the archbishop gf 
Laodicea, who had been president of the central junta) published 
a paper, ordering a regency to be formed, and nanung the three 
persons who were to compose it.* This regency punished a 
proclamation, addressed to the Americans, and pretending to pos* 
seas supreme authority in Spain, claimed dominion over Sie colo- 
nies, and pronused to redress their grievances. The authority 
of tl^ regency was considered as entirely illegal, c^ as httle bet- 
ter thaq self<icreated. CjEQraccas and other proylft«e^ re&ded to 
acknowledge it 

The regency, commonly called the regency of Cadiz, named 
Don J. Yenegas as viberoy of Mesdco, and conferred firesh ho- 
nours and additional rewards on the Spanish factioi^ which, like 
fuel added to an enkindling flame, contributed to spread disaffec- 
tion through the whole country. The troops, which in time of 
war are constantly stationed between Mexico ^d Vera Cruz, to 
repel an attack on the coast, after Iturrigaray was deposed were 
oidered into the interior. A regiment of cavaliy was sent to 
Queretaro, and three captains in that regiment, named Allende, 
Aldama, and Abasolo, were natives of the town of San Miguel ^ 
Grande, sitm^ed near CKumaxuato, 210 miles from Mexico. 

In the vicinity of the towa of San Miguel, is that of Dolores, in 
the state of Guanaxuato, in which^resided Don Miguel JQdidgo 
Castilla, a clergyman, distinguish^ for his talents add baming, 
for his liberal sentiments, and his extensive general intelligence. 
He had taken great pains to instruct and better the condition of 
the Indians, which gufied him their attachment, and, from the ur- 
banity of his manners and the beneficence of his conduct, he was 
popular with all classes of the inhabitants. A particular fnend- 
sbip subsisted between Hidalgo and Allende, Aldama and Abaso- 
lo. Hidalgo, perceiving the general disaffection of the people 
throughout the viceroyalty, and the prevailing animosities against 
the Spaniards, conceived a plan of general insurrection, for the 
overthrow of the colonial governm«it The time said to have 
been fixed upon for the tising was me first of November, ISIO. 
}& plan was communicated to his three fii^ds, Allende, Alda- 
ma, and Abasdo, d^o readily joined Hidalgo, a&d, by their acti vi^ 
ty and exertions, sentiments of dislojralty were rapidly and extoci- 
sively disseminated. Every circumstance was laid lidld of which 
might tend to inflame the animosity of the natives against ti^ 
* Maoiftfto of the Congress of lUo de La P^ta. 
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SpsmaxiSy and ali^uito them from Spain. The disaffection had 
been spread extensively, and the plan in a great degree matured, 
when one c^ the conspirators, a canon of ^Yailadolid, on his 
deathbed discorered ,the plan, to a priest of the name of Gil, re* 
siding at Queretaro. This information was conveyed to some of 
the members of the uudienciay and led to the arrest of the corre* 
gidor, Dominguez, who was falsely charged with being engaged 
in the conspiracjrf Alarm was instantly spread among the con- 
i^[»rators, who, fearing that their plan was discovered, hastened 
its execution* Allende wtu» the first to raise the standard of re- 
volt ; he asseml^ed, at St. Miguel, a few soldiers, who were at- 
tached Ig him, and set out for Dolores. The disaJOTected flocked 
to his standard in his route, so that when he arrived, on the 14th 
of September, 1810, he was at the head of 800 men. Hidalgo, 
the same day,* preached to the Indians, and pointed out the op- 
j^essicms wMch th^ had endured from the Spaniards, since the 
first discovery of the country ; the tyranny and rapacity of the 
Spanish chkfs in America, and the pr^nt distracted condition 
of Spain, without any settled goxprnment, exposed to anarchy, 
^d die^langer there was that it would fall under the dominion of 
ffrance, and America be either dehvered up to the French or the 
British, which would destroy the holy catholic religion. He con* 
eluded his discoiuse by calling on the Indians to arm in defence 
of thcdr religion, and to redress their grievances. A summons to 
arms came with an odd ^ grace from the pulpit, but nevertheless 
was Obeyed implicitly, and with alacrity. The Indians fiew to 
arms with fiuy, and, uniting with the recruits of Allende, they 
proceeded, vpth Hidalgp at their head, to San Miguel, and com- 
menced lK)stilities by plundering the houses of the Spaniards. 
Here two squadrons of the regiment of cavalry of Reyna, to 
which Allende had belonged, joined the insurgents, and Hidalgo 
immediately marched to Zelaya, where he was also jouied by the 
principal part of Uie regiment of infantry of Zelaya, and by part 
of a regiment t)f Horse. 

Thus re-enforeed, Hidalgo proceeded to Quanaxuato, a popu- 
lous and wealthy town, containing at this time 80,000 inhabitants, 
and situated 180 miles northwest of Mexico. The governor of 
the intendancy, Riano, attempted to oppose him^ but, his troops 
having declared for the revolutionists, he retired with two hun-»4 
dred Spaniards into a buildii^, and fired on the assailants. Ha- 
ving no troops for the defence of the town, it fell into the hands 
of Hidalgo on the 29th of September, 1810, and was an acquisi- 
tioii of no small importance, as* he found in the treasury five mil- 
lions of dollars, oonsisting of specie and bar silver. 

Yen^gas, the new viceroy, arrived in Mexico on the 16th of 
September, 1810, and in a public meeting of the principal in- 
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habitants, proclaimed the honours and rewards wfaioh the regency ~ 
had bestowed on the conspirators against Itorrigaray, who were 
regarded by the inhabitant as the enemies of &eir country, and 
the emissaries of Spain. In a few days the viceroy obtained in- 
telligence of the msurrection, and of the success^ of Hidalgo. He 
immediately despatched Count de la Cadena to Queretard, a 
populous town, and an importai^ m^tary positicm. The inhabit- 
ants of this town, amounting to nearly 80,000, were in ^vour of 
the revolutionary cause, and were desirous of joining Hidalgo, 
which was an additional reason why the viceroy was anxious^to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the insurgents, which he did 
by a timely arrival of royal troops. Yenegas, alam^ at the 
threaitening aspect of the insurrection, and &e extent of the dis- 
a^ction, attempted to conciliate the people, and on the 23d Sep- 
temberj 1810, issued a proclamation, referring to the decree of 
the central junta of Spain, in ^809, which tibclared the colonies 
to be equal with the mother country, and [Hromised ^at the cortes 
would soon make such r^orms in the govemment of America, as 
would promote its pro6perity,^md satisfyihe reasonable wishes of ' 
thepeople. * ^, 

Hidalgo, in the first exercise of his high functions of a chien>r 
ruler, abolished the tribute paid by the Indians, which so animated 
their hopes and attachments, that they flocked from all parts to 
join him, suid he soon found himself at the head of a nudierous 
body of men. To oppose the revolutionists, Yenegas formed 
several corps or guerrilias of Spaniards, who however, from their 
violence and rapacity, injured the ro3ral cause, and he was obliged 
to disband them. He also established £orps of iqilitia, not Qn- 
t^ly composed of Spaniards, which he called patriotas. ^ffie 
spirit of the insurrection spread rapidly from town to town, pro- 
ducing general disaffection, and the revolutionary cause extended 
and strengthened daily. The town of Lagos, celebrated ftom 
the fact of a great fair being held there every five years, and Za- 
catecas, from its situation near some of the richest*mines in Mex- 
ico, an4 many others, declared in favour of the revolution. Hi- 
dalgo remained at Guanaxuato, long enough to introduce a tittle 
discipline among the multitude who had collected around the re- 
volutionary standard ; forming them into corps, and appointing 
4i»the necessary officers. He also estsJi)]ished a mint, ^bricated 
cannon of wood, apd one of brass, with this inscription engraved 
upon it, et Libertador Americano^ the liberator of America.^ His 
greatest difficulty was to obtain arms, for his multitude of Creoles, 
Indians, and mixed bloods, who resembled a caravan, more than 
a regular army, had only a few muskets, bul- were armed with 
pikes, knives, hatchets, blunderbusses, slings, and all sorts of 
weapons. Hidalgo^ marched from Guanaxuato to Yalladolid, and 
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entered the town on the 20th of October, 1810. There he was 
leceived as a ddiverer, and greeted widi shouts of joj and grati- 
tude by the inhabitants. Tbd civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
of the town conferred upon him the highest honours, and treated 
him with every mark of distinction ; but what was more impor- 
tant to Hidalgo, they presented to his mifitary chest 1,2Q0,000 
dollars. Two regiments of mihtia were formed, and joined the 
popular leader. Hidalgo fell back on Indaparapeo on the 2d of 
October, where he caUeid a mihtary council, to improve the or- 
ganization of his army ; numerous promotions were made ; Al- 
tende was i^^inted captain-general ; Aldama, Ballesa, Ximenes, 
and Arias, were appointed heutenant-genends ; and Abasolo, 
Ocon, and the two brothers Martines, field-marshals. Hidalgo 
was piBclaimed generalissimo of the Mexican armies ; and as 
such, reviewed the troops, which were now divided into eight 
regiments of one^ thousand men each. Mass. was performed on 
the occasion, and a solemn Te Deum sung. Regulations were 
adopted for the pay of the army ; three Spanish dollars a day was 
to be the pay of each infantry colonel and captain of cavalry ; 
each cavalry soldier was to receive one dollar, and each infantry 
soldier half a dollar per day. Hidalgo assumed the ensHgns and 
habiliments of his new dignity ; his mihtary dress was' blue witii 
red faciiii^ embroidered with gold and silver ; and a black sash 
embroidered with gold. A medal, witii an image of the Virgin 
de Guadaloupe, highly venerated by the Mexicans, was worn on 
his breast, and the coloiu^ were white and blue, in resemblance 
of the })anners of the ancient emperors of Mexico, and as a me- 
mento of ^e former independence of the country. 

Having made the necessary arrangements, Hidalgo, at the heal 
of a vast army, commenced his march toward the capital, and on 
the 27th of October; 1810, enter^ the town of Toluca, 36 miles 
west of Mexico. ♦ 

A storm was now gathering over the capital, which was in im- 
mment danger of falling into 9ie hands of the revolutionists ; dis- 
aflection prevailed extensively in the city ; the populace, and a 
c<m»derable part of the higher orders, hated the Spaniaids, and 
detested the government. The royal forces were at a distance 
from the capitol, and from each other ; Don F. Calleja was sta- 
tioned at San Luis Potosi, with abrigade, 300 miles from Mexico. 
.Count Cadenahad 3000 troops at Queretaro, and the viceroy had 
but a handfid of men for the defence of the capital against Hi- 
dalgOy and to overawe the inhabitants. The Ml of Mexico was 
apparently ii^vitable ; but at this alarming conjuncture, the vice- 
royi not b^og able to rely on the military rulers, called on the ec- 
clesiastical : as he had not the power of the sword, he called to 
U» aid the power <^ superBtition. He appMed to &e aidibtshop 
Toi>.L 12* , S 
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of Mexico, and the officers of the inquisi^on, to obtain a bull of 
excommunication against Hidalgo, and all his followers, as rebels 
and heretics. Accordingly, exconununications, with all the form 
and solemnity of hierarchical crafl, were fulnunated against them, 
denouncing diem as apostates from the holy church, and rebels 
against the state ; and as obnoxious to the vengeance of both the 
state and church, and the wrath of the Almighty. To support 
•their denunciations, the inquisition declared, that accusations had 
been made against Hidalgo ten yeaxs before,, to the holy office ; 
but that he then had the address or good fortune to escape the 
punishment which his crimes merited. Hidalgo, by a manifesto, 
rephed to the exconununications of the archbishop, and the edict 
of the inquisition ; proclaimed his own sentiments of behef, aad 
exposed dieir inconsistency and absurdity. These exc6taimuni- 
cations had no effect on Hidalgo's troops : for being himself a 
priest, he seized the spiritual weapons of his adversaries, and 
turned them on themselves. He persuaded his adherents that 
the sentence pronounced against them, proceeding from their ene- 
mies, could have no effect ; and that the excommunication would, 
undoubtedly, fall on the heads of those who pronounced it, as a 
punishment for their presumption. But these terrible weapons 
of the church were not without their influence on the people ; 
the inhsibitants. of Mexico, and the provinces which m^e not yet 
infected with the spirit of the insurrection, were perfectly tranquil, 
and seemed petrified with terror. 

The viceroy had sent his aid-de-camp, colonel Truxillo, with 
1500 men, to Xtlahuaca, to check the advance of the insurgents, 
which were afterward re-enforced by 500 more ; and when Hi- 
dalgo entered Toliico, the royalists felj back on Lerma, 27 miles 
only from Mexico. Here Truxillo formed a bridge across the 
river Lerma, and intended to dispute the passage with the revo- 
lutionists; but Hidalgo, hax^lg crossed the river at .a different 
place, Truxillo retired to an eminence, called ^ Monti de las 
Cruces; where the patriots attacked him, and drove him from his 
position. Whilst on his retreat to Mexico, Hidalgo sent en- 
voys to Truxillo, with proposcds foi; him to join his party ; he ad- 
mitted the deputies withm his lines, and then ordered his soldiers 
to fire on them. The royalists continued their retreat, and en- 
tered the capital on the 30th of October, having, in their flight, 
left their artillery behind. The intelligence of Sie defeat of the . 
royalists, at Monte de las Cruces, reached Mexico, ^uscompa- 
nied with the report, that the revolutionists were entering the 
city, which produced great alarm ^ and the ccmstemation was in- 
creased by intelligence that Morelos, a priest at the head di a 
body of iikijBpendents, had taken possessioB of several towns in 
pie south of Mexico, and that Yillagran, another popular leader. 
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at tkj& head of a large force, was marching toward the capital 
Wy&t the opposers of the government were thus numerous and 
increasing, mere were hut about 2000 royal troops at the capital, 
and no information had been received where the main army of 
theroyalists under count Cadena was. 

"Wnder these circumstances, perceiving little prospect of de- 
fending the capital, the viceroy and the Spaniards were preparing 
to retire to Yera Cruz should the enemy prevail. Yenegas, how- 
ever, prepared to make the best defence he could, and drew up 
his troops betweea two pubhc walks, within the city, but station- 
ed his artillery at the entrances into the town. On the 31st of 
October, 1810, the independents were observed, by the inhabit- 
ants, with secret joy, (as their hearts were with them,) descend- 
ing the hill Santa Fe, as it was supposed, to attack the viceroy, 
who was at the head of his troops, prepared to meet them. Hi- 
dalgo sent general Ximenes with despatches to the viceroy, who 
met him in a magnificent carriage, attended by forty horsemen, 
three miles from the city, and delivered his message, which was 
not answered, nor its contents ever known, as the viceroy took 
care to conceal them from the people. In the city, alarm and 
anxiety, hope and fear, i)ervaded every breast, and all supposed 
the capital would be stormed ; the great body of the inhabitants 
wished for the success of the independents, but they dared not 
express their sentiments, or make known their feelings. After 
an anxious night, all were surprised the next morning to see the 
assailants retiring. The cause of this was at the time inexplica- 
ble, nor has it ever been fully explained ; but it is supposed that 
Hidalgo had received information of the defeat of the patriot ge- 
neral, Sanchez, at Queretaro, and of the junction of the royal 
troops, under Calleja, with the army of count Cadena, and that 
these united armies were advancing, by forced marches^ for the 
relief of the capital. Some, however, have attributed the retreat 
of the independents to the moderation of Hidalgo, and his natu- 
ral antipathy and horror at the violence and devastation of war. ' 
Hidalgo retired in confusion to a hill, which overlooks the vil- 
lage of Aculco and an extent of country on the north and east. 
He placed his cannon on the sides of the hill, which was of nearly 
a rectangular form, and drew up his troops in two lines, stationing 
his undisciplined Indians between them. Here he was attacked 
on the 7th of November, by Calleja, who had previously reached 
the capital, with the main part of the Spanish army. The roy- 
alists advanced to the attack in five columns agamst the noith 
and east side of Hidalgo's encampment. There were 6000 of 
the royal troops, disciplined veterans; and being well armed and 
equi{^^, and making a splendid martial appearance, they so 
lightened the Indians that they fled the instant the fiiiiig corn- 
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menced. This disconcerted the regular troops, who makiQi^but 
a feeble defence^ abandoned the position in disorder. They were 
pursued by the royaUstp with great fury, and immense slaughter ; 
10,000 of the independents, in the official report of Oalleja, were 
said to have been killed, wounded, and made prisoners. TDie 
patriots retreated to the town of Guanaxuato, which is situdid 
on an eminence^ and fortified by a defile, through which the road 
passes leading to the town. Here they were attacked by Calleja, 
on the 24th of November, and driven from their poskioo, with 
the loss of twenty-five pieces of their cannon, of which the Li- 
berator was one. Some of Hidalgo's troops, exasperated by the 
attack and success of the roydists, put- to death two hundred 
Spanish prisoners. The royalists, the next day, stormed and too% 
the town, and delivered it up to the pillage and rapacity of the 
soldiers for two hours; and the day following, as th^ closing 
scene to this tragical drama, all the officers who had been taken, 
and many other prisoners and citizens, w^re shot Among the 
latter, were the mineralogists, Chovelj Davalos, and Valencia. 
A proclamation was issued by the Spanish general, ordering all 
arms and ammunition to be delivered to the government ^nthin 
twenty-four hours, on the pain of death, and threatened all with 
the same punishment who supported the rebellion, or entertained 
opinions favourable to it 

From Guanaxuato, Hidalgo marched to%vard Guadalaxara, 
which is 450 miles from Mexico ; and during his route |iad nume- 
rous skirmishes with parties of the royal army, and, in many of 
which the patriots were successful. Hidalgo entered Guadfdax- 
ara, a populous town, containing at that time 90,000 inhabitants, 
and inmiediately despatched Mercado, a phest) against the port 
of San Bias, which capitulated, and a large number of cannon fell 
into the hands of the patriots — Mercado sent forty-two pieces to 
Hidalgo, at Guadalaxara. At this time, the authority of Hidalgo 
was acknowled^d in the then intendancies of YaUadolid, Zacate- 
cas, San Luis Potosi, and part of Sonora. Whilst Calleja was 
. in pursuit of Hidalgo, the royalists, under general, Cruz, defeated 
the independents at Zamora, which enabled him to take the town 
of Valladolid, where a scene of the most dreadful cruelty and 
Moodshed was- exhibited. Hidalgo choosing an advantageous 
position, 33 miles from Guadalaxara, encamped his army, which 
was protected on one side by a hill, and on the other by a smaD 
river : the bridge across the stream he fortified, and erected bat- 
teries on the summit of the hill, and two to defend the army on 
the left In this positioii Hidalgo waited the approach of Calleja^ 
with the determination to give hun battle. The royal general did 
not decline the engagement, but as soon as he arrived, made pre- 
parations for attacj^g the independents in their position. He 
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diidded his army into two columns, one of wluch stonned the 
batteries on the hill, and took them ; the other column attacked 
the lef^of Hidalgo's encampment, and was repubed. But wfaihit 
retiring tp its first position, it received a re-enforcement, and en- 
gaged the cavalry of the patriots, whoj perceiving its retrograde 
movement, had exempted to surround it. Hidalgo now made a 
charge on the royal cavaliy, which being supported by the grena- 
diers, repulsed him with great loss. Calleja in person stormed 
and carried the battel^ which alone prevented his penetrating into 
the enemy's camp ; and at the same tinfe, Emparan attacked and 
routed the cavalry of the indepei^ents. Consternation now 
spread throu^ the camp of the patriqts, which rendered unavail- 
ing all fiirther exertions to retrieve the ^rtune of the day. 

This defeat occurred on the 17th of January, 1811. Calleja 
sent general Cruz to recapture San Bias, which he found already 
in possession of the Spaniards, by means of a counter revolution, 
brought about by the dbrate of the town. Having rallied the 
remnant of his army, Hidalgo marched to Zacatecas, where he 
found a conside ^ t Mwu quantity of cannon, there being a foundry 
in the town. Here he made a new coinage of silver, still retain- 
ing the ** image and superscription" of Ferdinand VII. The in- 
dependents marched to San Luis Potosi, where Hidalgo was re- 
eirforced by several^ corps of guerrillas, which he formed ; and 
from thqiy^e he moved toward the town of SaltiUo, in the military 
government of the weatem internal provinces, and about 600 
miles from Mexico. Calleja had reached San Luis Potosi, in 
pursuit of Hidalgo : a body of royalists, under Arredondo, had 
arrived at Altamira, and the governor of the western internal pro- 
vinces had sent troop»to hem in and cut off the retreat of Hi- 
dalgo. It was his intention to have escaped with such of his par- 
tisans as would follow his fortunes, to Louisiana, in the Umted 
States, and to resume the war for the revolution of the country, 
when more favourable circumstances might occur. I'he situation 
of the popular chief, surrounded with enemies on all sides, was 
critical, and liis escape attended with sufficient hazard, without a 
Judas to betray him into the hands of his enemies. ' He was, 
however, destined to be the victim of treachery. Don Y. Eli- 
sondo, who commanded a body of independent troops^ ha«[ the 
baseness to atten^t to purchase a pardon for himself, by arresting 
Hidalgo ; and having drawn several officers into his plan, he at- 
tacked him at Acatita de Bajan, whilst pursuing jhis course unsus- 
picious of danger, through a friAidly district of the country, from 
wMch circumstance he was easily overcome. Hidalgo and his 
followers were made prisoners, on the 21st of March, 1811; 
fifty-two of them were^ executed on the field of action, the next 
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day ; afiid ten more, including Hidalgo, were sent to ChifiMllua,' 
where they yme put to death on the STTth of July foflowing f Hi- 
dalgo having first been din^eii^ of his clerical orders-i^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

The war continued by several patriot chiefs — they are dttacked at 
Zitaquaro-^they create a junta — surrender and massacre at 
Zitaquasto — success ofMorelos — destAictioh of Quautla — Mo- 
relos is defeatedr^^massacre of prisoners by the roytdists^^-J^O' 
rehs conoenes a congress — they frame a con^tuHm — anival of 
Minor-^he penetrates in4o the country^^padoca appointed^tce^ 
roy — attempts to conciliate the inhabitants — siege of Memedios 
-'Capture and execution ofJS^na^^aRof Renwdios^^-oivU dw- 
sensions among the patriots — Guawdoupe Victoria, 



THS fatal and ^ad termination of thp carear of Hidalgo and 
his associates did not terminate the revolution, or discourage the 
other chiefs engaged in it ; which is evidence that its spirit bad 
taken deep hold of the minds of the people. The most active 
and powerful of the revolutionary leaders, who remained, were 
Don Y. Rayon, a lawyer, Don N. Villagran, and JDon J. More- 
los, a priest. Rayon had taken a station at Saltillo, to favour 
Hidalgo's retreat ; and on learning of his defeat and capture, he 
fell back on ^^acatecas, having in his march defeated a body of 
royfliists, under Qchoa. Here he released three Spanish prison- 
ers, and sent them to the viceroy, with proposals for an accom- 
modation. His terms were, that a congress should be formed, 
'consisting of half Spaniards and half Americans, to decide on the 
best mefis of putting an end to the war^ ^«nd restoring tranquil- 
lity "to tlie country. The viceroy retunfifcd no other answer but 
that, if he would lay down his arms, he should be included in the 
general induUo^ or amnesty, which the cortes had granted in 1810, 
This act of the cortes promisdi a total oblivion of all that had 
taken place duiittg the revolution, to all who should lay down 
their arms, and dlsist from aiding the rebellicMQ. But this act of 
oblivion had been so totallv disregarded by the Spanish chiefs in 
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America, and only used by them as a share to entop those they , 
widied to destroy, that instead of condliating the disaffected, it 
had tended to inflame their minds against a government, which 
c<nild be guilty 'of such base duplicity and treachery. > In Mexico, 
so enth^ly destitute were the people of any confidence in the 
faith or promises of the viceroy, that he was obliged to get the 
church, or cidnldo echaiasHco, to endorse his proclamation, and 
to attempt to persuade the people that his promises were not de- 
signed to ensnare them. 

'< On this account," says the cabUdo eclestastico, in a pasto- 
ral charge addressed to ^e clergy, on the 17th of May, 1812, 
*^ his excellency the viceroy, the worthy and legitimate represen- 
tative of our catholic and most Christian king Ferdinand YIL 
has h&d the unparalleled goodness, not only to authorize us to 
be the guarantees and trustees of the indulto, or general pardon 
grants to the insurgents, but also to permit us to grant to you 
likewise the power, reverend brethren, as by these presents we 
do, to offety promise, and 'assure, in the name of the Holy Trini- 
ty, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and in the name of the Virgin 
of Guadaloupe, protectress of this kingdom, and in the narile of 
the Christian and catholic king Ferdinand YII., and of his vice- ^ 
roy in tiiese kingdoms, that a general pardon shall be duly grant- 
ed to all those who, repenting themselves of their past faiil^, are 
now willing to lay down their arms," &c. 

Rayon, being pursued by Calleja, retreated into the intendancy 
of Yuladolid, now state of Michoacan; and the patriot cobnel 
Lopez, at the head of a party of guerrillas, fortified the town of 
Zitequaro, where he was attacked on the 22dof May, 1811, by a 
body of rojralists, under Torre jand Mora, who were repulsed with 
loss, and the two commanders slain. This -victory encouraged 
the.ind^endents to aet on the offensive, and Lopez marched 
against Valladolid, which he attacked on the 4th of May ; but 
was repulsed by Tnudllo, who commanded the royalists in that 
place. Rayon joined Lopez, and established his headquarters at 
Zitaquarp, where he was attacked by the Spanish general £mpa- 
ran, on the 30th of June. The conflict was extremely sharp and 
bloody, and resulted in the complete route of the royalists, with 
flie loss ofSOO men, and all theu- baggage. Emparan retired with 
the remnant of hisfcrces to Toluca, and the patriots, elated with 
the victory, again attacked YalladoUd on the 23d of July, but with 
no better success than befbre. 

The cause of the revolution ^«ls now evMently gaining ground; 
and it was supposed that a plan for a general revolt throughout 
Mexico was maturing, and would soon take pkice. The viceroy 
received many threats and denunciations. Numerous persons 
were anrested and accused of being concerned in the coaspiracy ; 
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, a part of vfaom were brought to trial ; six were condemned and 
sentenced to be executed, Sad mx others sentenced to hard labour 
at Puerto Rico ; two women were among the number found guil* 
ty of coni^iring against the goyemment, and condemned to im- 
prisonment. These condemnations took place in the month of 
August At this period Bayon estabhshed a junta for the govern* 
ment of the countrj^consisting of himself, Doctor Berduaco, and 
Don J. M, Liceaga, which nominally atleast, acknowledged the 
authority of Ferdinand, and published their acts .in his name. 
Calleja, the moment he received intelligence of the creation of 
this junta, issued a proclamation from his headquarters at Qua- 
naxuato, offering ten thousand dollars each for &e heads of the 
junta, and the viceroy, greatly alarmed at this measure of Rayon, 
reganiing it as the harbinger of a general rising of the people, or* 
dered C^eja to make an immediate attack upon the insurgents 
at Zitaquaro^ This town is 120 miles from Mexico, situated in 
a valley, and surrounded by high mountains. It contained 10,000 
inhabitants ; and the principsd object inr attacking it, was to seize 
the members of tiie junta. For this purpose CaBeja ordered Po- 
ller, commanding at Toluca, to drive the independents fisom their ■ 
position on the Tenango mountain, previous to his attack on Zi- 
taquaro, to cut off their retreat Calleja attacked Zitaquaro, on 
the 2d of January, 1812, and the place being strong by nature, 
and well fortified, made a resolute defence, but was taken by the 
ro3ralidts afler three hours of hard fighting. 

" The rdliels," says Calleja in h^ official account of the ac- 
tion, '< had added to that state of natural fortification in which 
Zitaquaro was placed, all that art, despair, and eight months con- 
tinued labour could contribute. The defeat of the two preceding 
expeditions had so much encouraged the people, that even wo- 
men and children now united in repelling our attack. ^U, how- 
ever, has yielded to the intrepidity of the arm v under my com- 
mand. The enemy being completely routed, fled away in every 
direction, leaving the surrounding country covered with their 
dead and wounded. The rebels, cabecillasy Rayon, Liceaga, and 
Berdusco, had previously made their escape, and taken the road 
toward Tasco ; nor has it been in ray power to pursue them, my 
troops being already exhausted with fatigue, and the roads «in a 
very bad state. 

" The quantity of military stores is immense which we found 
in the town. I will send your excellency an exact list of them^ 
as well as of the cannon which we took from the enemy. I now 
merely confine myself to that information more immediately ne- 
cessary to convey to your excellency, that it is owing to the va- 
lour and exertions of my officers as well as of my men, that the 
engagement was so short. Their good conduct in this attack has 
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•xceeded even what they have displayed on fonner occasions^ 
and our loss has been inconsiderable. 

** My st^y here will be as short as possible, and before my de- 
parture I will erase every vestige of the town from the face of the 
earth, that I may, by this means, punish the criminal instigators 
of so barbarous, impolitic, and destructive an insurrection, and 
give an example of terror to those who migh^ otherwi3e be wil- 
ling to support'it.'* 

The contest had now assumed a character peculiarly savage 
and horrible ; the war w£is not only a war of death, but of deso- 
lation. Vengeance and destruction seem to have filled the minds 
oi the royal chiefs, who were as weak as they were destitute of 
^sery sentiment of justice or' humanity, in supposing that " ex- 
'^unples of terror," and destruction, would restore tranquillity to a 
distrax^ted country. After the capture of Zitaquaro, Oalleja pub- 
lished a decree, depriving the Indians of that department of their 
property and immunities, declaring the property of all Mexicans 
who had taken any part in the insurrection, or who fled fi-om the 
city on the entry of the royal troops, to be forfeited ; transferring 
the capital of the department to Marabatio, and ordering the town 
of Zitaquaro razed to the ground, allowing the inhabitants six 
days only to leave it, with their moveables, which they were per- 
Tnitted lo take " as a proof of mercy ;" and threatening the same 
destruction against any town which should harbour either of the 
members of the junta. The scene of horror and distress which 
this decree, conceived in the true spirit of Vandalism, produced, 
surpassed tiie power of imagination, much more that of descrip- 
tion.* 

Th4 fall of Zitaquaro, and the dispersion of the patriots, did 
not terminate the struggle : nor did the dreadful examples of ter- 
ror induce the independent chiefs to thjrow down their arms, and 
sue for peace and pardon. Morelos, Villagran, Canas, Aldamar, 

* The following are some of the articles of the decree referred to : — 

'* 1st. It is decreed that the Indians of Zitaquaro and its department, 
shall be deprived of their property, as well as of those immunities and pri: 
vileges wjuch the extreme beneficence of the government had granted 
thenx. 

" 2d, This forfeited property, as well as that of those South Americans 
who have taken part in the insurrection^ who accompanied the rebels in 
their flight, or who left the city at the entrance of the king's troops, to be 
{^aced in the public treasury. 

'^ 3d. Monarchical government being hated by the inhabitants of this 
criminal town, who have supported three engagements against the king's^ 
) forces, and having found the heads of many of our chie|s, who sacrificed 
their lives for the public ffood, placed on poles at the entrance of the town, - 
we decree that every building m Zitaquaro shall be razed to the ground, 
or destroyed by fire. Every mhabitant to leave the town within six days ; 
and, as a proofof mercy, I permit them to iak^ Uieir moveable property. 
^ ^ "CALLEJA/ 
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and other popcdar leaidero, still commanded corps of guerrillaa in 
di^rent prarts of the country. The members of the junta took 
reAige at Zultepec, a town situated on a steep mountam, about 
90 miles £rom Mexico ; froni whence they proposed to the yice- 
Yoy terms of laccommodittion, which received as little attention 
as the proposals of Hidalgo and Jlayon. The terms of reconcili- 
ation were contained in an address of the junta to the Spaniards, 
of the 29th of March, 1811, in which they recapitulated their 
grievances, and proposed a plan, in case die royalists did not 
choose to comply with their terms of accommodation, for cany* 
ing on the war, in a manner lei^ barbarous and destructive. 

Morelos possessed an efficient army, and was obeyed through- 
out nearly the entire southern coast of Mexico. He had defeat- 
ed the royaUsts in various skirmishes and engagements, one of 
which was bloody and decisive, fought on the 19th^f August^ 
181 1, at Tixda ; afler which, he besieged Acapulco, with a smieill 
j^art of his army, but marched with the main division toward Mexi- 
co. He took' possesion of the town of Izucar without opposition ; 
and, in th<s mean time, a division of his aitny commanded by ge- 
neral Bravo, defeated the Spanish general Musitu, and took pos- 
session of the town of Quautla Amilpas, 75 miles south of the 
capital. Morelos also occupied the towns of HueXapan and 
Tasco. The Spanish colonel Soto attacked the town of Izucar 
on the 17th of February, but was repulsed with loss, and himself 
so dangerously wounded, th^t he was obliged to retire from the 
command.. He was succeeded by Llano, who on the 22d renew- 
ed the assault, and was also repulsed ; yet he succeeded in gain- 
ing possession of a hill, from which he bombarded the town. In 
this attack were employed the first troops which had been sent 
firom Spain to Meitico, since the commencement of the revolu- 
tion. Calleja attacked Morelos in the town of Quautia Amilpas, 
on the 19th of February, 1811, and, after a severe action of six 
hours, was compelled to retire. Exasperated at this defeat, Cal- 
leja swore vengeance against the town of Quautia and its inhabit- 
ants, and made great preparations for renewing the assault. Lla- 
no was ordered to raise the siege of Izucar and join him, who on 
his march defeated several parties of guerrillas. In the mean 
time the patriots, who had been re-enforced, assisted by the whole 
population of the town, were making the utmost exertions for its 
defence. The rage of the Spanish general is in some degree 
evinced by a letter which he wrote to a friend whilst encamped 
before Quautia oh the 15th of March, 1812. 

** We will precipitate this town and its inhabitants into the very 
centre of hell, whatever exertions or fatigue it may cost us. The 
enthusiasm of these insurgents is unparalleled. Morelos, with a 
prophetic countenance, gives his orders, and whatever diey may 
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be, ihey are always punctually executed. We pontmually hear 
the inluibitaiits swear that they will be buried under the ruins m* 
ther than deliver up the town. They dance around the bombs as 
they fall, to prove that they are fearless of danger." 

The town. of Quautla is situated on an eminence, in a plain, 
9nd commands a view of the adjacent country. ^It had been so 
strongly fortified by Morelos, that Calleja was obliged to relin- 
quish the plan of conquering it by storm, ai^d to attempt to reduce 
it by a si^e* This having been continued for ^some time, pro- 
v^ons began to fail, which induced Morelos to make a sally, in 
the hope that this might enable the parties of guilleras, which Vere 
harassing the besiegers in the rear, to convey provisions into the 
to^m. On the night of the 23d of April, field-marshal Matamo- 
ros, with one humbred horse, forced the enemy's line, but no sup- 
pUes were procured by the iHovement. The town not being able 
to hold out much long€»r, for the want of provisions, as a ,last e& 
fort, Morelos attacked the enemy's camp on the 27th, aided by 
the guilleras ; but the patriots were repulsed, with the loss of 
nearly one thousand men. After the siege had lasted seventy- 
five days, the precise time of that of Mexico, when taken by Cor- 
tes, and all hopes of obtaining provisions being extinguished. Mo- ' 
relos resolved to evacuate the place, and on the night of the 2d 
of May, 1811, the independents miprched out of the town, toge- 
Uier with most of its inhabitants. A corps of 2000 infantry form- 
ed the advaiice, next 250 hprsemen, followed by nearly 5000 
lancers and slingers, between whom and the rear guard, which 
consisted of a corps of fusileers, was placed the inhabitants, com- 
' prising nearly the entire population of the town. Calleja soon 
discovered the movement of the independents, and commenced a 
spirited attack upon them, which occasioned a most shocking 
slaughter among the unarmed, and in a great degree unprotected 
inhabitants, who were fleeing for their safety* Four thousand of 
the patriots were slain, principally the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Quautla. Calleja, in his account of the slaughter, says, that the 
dead bodies of the enemy covered the ground for twenty miles in 
extent, and that he lost only twenty men. 

Morelos retreated to the town 'of Chilapa, which he took by 
storm; Tehuacan next yielded to him, and Orizaba shared the 
same fate. Here he set fire to the tobacco in the royal maga- 
zines, of the value of several millions of dollars. On the ^5th of 
November Morelos attacked and captured the town of Antequera, 
the capital of the intendancy of Oaxaca, where the patriot ofii- 
cers, Palacios, Tinoco, Lopez, and Armenta, had been shot by 
the royalists. Morelos resolved to retaliate, and executed, on 
the spot, lieutenant-general Gonzales Saravier, brigadier-general 
.Bonavia, and two colonels, of the Spanish prisoners in his pos- 
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session. The remaios of Lopez and Aimenta were then di^* 
terred, conveyed in triumph and deposited in the cathedral. Mo- 
relos soon ailer captured Acapulco, and a numerous corps of 
guerrillas under Guadabupe Victoria, stationed at different posi- 
tions between Xalapa and Vera€ruz, cut off ifte communication 
between the latter place and the capital. 

Rayon having made an unsuccessful attack on Toluca, Retreat- 
ed to Tenango, 54 mil,es southwest of Mexico, situated on a 
mountain, from which, in the beginning of June 1812, he was 
driven by the royalists, who succeeded in avoiding the batteries 
that defended the ascent to the town. All the prisoners, taken 
by the Spaniards, were shot. The national junta, which had t^- 
ken reibge in the town of Zultepec, withdrew frdm that place, 
and either accompanied the army under Rayon, or remained in 
towns in the nei^bourhood of it, and to which it afforded protec- 
tion. Near the close of the year 1812, Don J. M. A. Toledo, 
who had been a member of the cortes in Spain- for JViexico, ar- 
rived in the United States, and in conjunction with Don '^, Gju- 
tierrez, then at Washington, in the capacity of ^comn^issioner, or 
agent, from the- new government in Mexico, to the government 
of the United States, formed a plan for invading the eastern pro- 
vinces of New Spain, from the United States. They engaged 
some citizens of tiie United States to join the expedition, and set 
out for the Provincias Interas : and having entered the Spanish 
territories, were re-enforced by some guerrillas ; they obtained 
some advantages over the rpyaUsts, and took San Antonio de Bc^ 
jar, the.capital of the province of Texas. But they were attack- 
ed in January, 18X3, and completely dispersed by Don N. Arre- 
dondy, military commander of the internal provinces. Toledo 
made his escape to the United States. An attack was made by 
MoreLos on Valladolid in December, 1813 ; but the royaUsts be- 
ing re-enforced by a body of troops under Llano, the indepen- 
dents were defeated^ and retreated to Pascuaro, whither the royal- 
ists pursued them, and an engagement took place on the 7th of 
January, 1814. The batde having commenced befi>re tbe dawn 
of light in the morning, unfortunately two divisions of Morelos' 
troops fought each other until the appearance of light discovered 
to them the fatal mistake, which paralyzed all their efforts, and 
rendered them an easy conquest to the enemy. Matamoros, 
Morelos' lieutenant, a very active and brave officer, and seven 
hundred men were made prisoners. Morelos made every effort 
to save Matamoros, and offered to exchange for him, and his staff, 
five hundred Spaniards which Matamoros had. himself taken a 
short time before. But the bloodthirsty royalist general declined 
this offer ; and immediately ordered Matamoros and the seven 
hundred prisoners shot, which he must have known would expose . 
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&e lives of the Spanish prisoners, in the possession of thei pa- 
triots ai Acapulco, whom Morelps hy "way of retaliation put to 
death. . ' 

The Spaiiiards at this time had a powerfal fbrce ; the royal 
army consisted of four strong divisions, and from jthe vigorous 
conduct of CalliBJa, who was now appointed viceroy, they drove 
the^ revolutionists from the principal part of the country. More- 
los, Rayon, Doctor Cos, and some others of the patriot chiefs, 
Jiowevei', kept the field, and occupied a considerable part of the 
provinces of Guanajuato, YsDlladoHd, and Zacatecas ; Liceaga 
fortified Br position on the Lake Ohapala, wherp he repulsed the 
royalists in several attacks made to dislodge hkn. 

In hopiBs to revive the spirits of thp inhabitants, Morelos called 
a congress, consisting of forty members, which opened its ses- 
sion at Chilpanzingo, 90 mdes south of Mexico, and was after- 
ward' removed to Ario, about 130 miles -from the capital, where it 
declared Mexico independent, aiid constituted a triplicate execu- 
tive, cohsisting of Morelos, Liceeiga, and Cos. From thence the 
congress was transferred to Apat^ngah, in the province of Val- 
• ladolid.— There, on the 23d of October, 1814, they offwed to 
the people a democratic constitution, and oi^ the 25th issued a 
decree, prescribing the oath of allegiance to all who were to en- 
joy the benefits of the new government. These proceedings in- 
creased the rage of the royal governors, and the constitution and 
decree were publicly biirned at Mexico on the 25th of May fol- 
lowing, and the pmiishm^nt of death denounced against all who 
should retain in their possession any copies of the constitution, 
or refuse to deliver them to the govet-nment. Morelos found that 
the establishment of a congress, and the resignation of his power 
to it, instead of promoting, injured the cause, and greatly embar- 
rassed his operations. When he, or any of the generals, propo- 
sed any military plan of action, the long discussion which it must 
imdergo in the congress, not only occasioned delay, but often de- 
feated the object, and finally led to mutual jealousy and distrust 
betwee/i the civil and military authorities. 

Many privateers were fitted out under the authority of the new 
government, which supplied the armiep of the patriots with arms 
and ammunition, through the port of Boquilla de Piedra, on the 
Crulf of Mexico. Being no longer able to meiintain himself in 
the intendancy of Valladolid, and receiving intelhgence that To- 
ledo and general Humbert had arrived with arms and ammunition 
at Elpuente del Rey, situated between Xalapa and Vera Cruz, 
ifdiich was fortified by the independents, Morelos determined to 
retire into that provmce, and the congress and a large portion of 
the inhabitants resolved to accompany him. 

The expedition had more the appearance of a large carav*^ 
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or the migratoiy incursions of those nations of the north of Eu- 
rope, which overran the Roman empire, than that of a regular 
army on its march. The royaUsts pursued and hovered round 
this vast multitude, armed and unarmed, but made no general at- 
tack. Morelos had separated himself from the main army, to 
cover the retreat, and with a body^ of cavalry lay at a place called 
TepecuacUcOy of which the royalists obtaining information by their 
spies, attacked him by surprise, and after a short conflict, he was 
defeated and made prisoner, on the 5th of November, 18115., 
Morelos was carried to Mexico, deprived of Jiis clerical orders, 
accused of heresy, but acquitted of that charge by the inquisition,. 
On the 22d of December, he was shot in the back a^ a traitor, in 
the village of San Chritf^bal, 18 miles from the capital, the 
viceroy not daring to e^cecute ^e sentence in the city, for fear it 
would excite the people 4o iise. 

The congress convent at the city of Tehua^an,in the province 
of Puebla, where Teran, an independent officer, commanded a 
considerable body of troops. Here, On the 17th of Novembw, 
they sent to Calleja a despatch, imploring him to spare the Valua- 
ble life of Morelos, which he did not condescend ta answer. The. 
loss of Morelos was irreparable ; the "congress had great diffi- 
culty in supplying his place as h member, and president of the 
executive department; &ie place was demaiided by Terari, whom 
the congress did not seem disposed to appoint, and serious dis- 
putes arose. Teran being provoked, and taking advantage of the 
existing disputes, dissolved the congress by force, in D^ember, 
which arbitrary act proved very fatal to the cause of tiie. patriots. 
There was no longer any national authority, unity of power, or 
concert of action ; but Uie mihtary officers in the diflerent pro- 
vinces acted as independent chiefs, and the war languished until 
the arrival of general Mina, in the autumn of 1816. Mina was 
a nephew of the celebrated general of that name, so distinguished 
for his patriotic devotion to his country, and "the constitutional 
cause in Spain, ^md the long and successful resistance he made 
against the French and the Spanish royalists. He sailed fi-om 
Liverpool with a small expedition, in May, 1816, having 7000 
stand of arms, and equipages for 2000 infantry and 500 cavalry, 
and arrived in the United States in June. Here he obtained some 
officers, and additional muskets, some pecuniary aid. froiii Bsil- 
timore and New-Orleans, to help out the expedition, and sailed for 
the Gulf of Mexico. Having suflered much in the passage from 
unfavourable weather and disease, he landed at Galvestown in 
November, where he was joined by Aury^ the conomander of tjic 
privateers in that quarter, and by some of the inhabitants. Has- 
tily organizing his forces, he proceeded to Soto Marina, and en- 
tered Sie place without opposition. Here he constructed a fort, 
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and left a small garrison for the protection of his military stores^ 
and on the 24th of May commenced his march for the interior of 
^e country. 

At this time the revolution was at its lowest ehb, and little or 
no resistance was openly made to the Spanish government, ex- 
cept in the internal prov&ces ; there were, however, some guer* 
rillas, in other parts, that kept the field. Calleja had been suc- 
ceeded, as viceroy, by Don Juan H. de Apadoca ; and the new 
viceroy departed from the policy of his predecessors, who had at- 
tempted tp govern solely by fear and terror. Sensible that th« 
cruel and bloody career of Calleja was not calculated to restore 
tranquillity to a distracted countiy, where aU was war and desola- 
tion, he resolved to try a different line of conduct, and attempt to 
conciliate the affections of-the inhabitants, and to regain their con- 
fidence. This conciliatory policy was attended with great sue- . 
cess, and: almost put an end to the revolution, in the capital and 
that part of Mexico. But the spirit of independence was sup- 
pressed, not extinguished, and it was revived by the invasion of 
the country by Mina. When he commenced his march, his 
whole force, including officers, was 308 men ; with which he en- 
countered a body of the enemy on the 8th of June, 1817, near 
Yalle del Mais, routed them, and entered the town^ He made 
no stay, but continued his march with great expedition, being de- 
SHDus totmite with the independents in the interior, and on the 
14th of June he encamped at the hacienda Peotillas. Here he 
was attacked by a force greatly superior, but his heroic band, few 
in number but brave in spirit, directed atid encouraged by their 
gfdlant leader, not, only defended themselves, but compelled the 
enemy to abandon the field with a heavy loss. In this action 
Mina proved'himself to be a brave and skUfiil officer, and acquir- 
ed the highest confidence of his followers. Continuing his march, 
on the 18th he stormed and took the town of Real del Finos, al- 
though defended by a garrison exceeding his own force ; and on 
the 24th of June he reached Sombrero, where he found the forces 
of the independents, having marched 660 miles in thirty-two days. 
His -troops had endured the greatest fatigue, and almost every 
hardship and privation ; but beii^g animated by their commander, 
young, gallant, and popular, who shared himself hi all their suffer- 
ings and wants, no murmtirs or complaints were heard. When 
Mina arrived at Sombrero, he had 269 men, rank and file. Here 
he wrote to the junta which had been established, acquainting 
them with his object in invading the country, and offering his ser- 
vices in the cause of independence ; he aLso wrote to Padre de 
Torres, who was regarded as commander-in-chief of the patriots. 

Mina learnt that a body of rojralists, amounting to 700, were in 
the vicinity, and leaving the fort under the command of Don Pe<- 
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dro Moreno, he marched in conjunction with a guerrilla, com- 
manded by Ortisy of 100 men, to meet the enc^ngr. His whole 
force amounted to 400 men, yith which he did not hesitate to en- 
gage the reyalists, drawn up at the hacienda de los Llanos.. So 
spirited and vigorous was the charge of the independents, led on 
by Mina, that die enemy yielded hef<pre them and fled in disorder, 
with thfe loss of half their nai;nber left on the field. After the 
troops W^ere refreshed by a few days repose at Sombrero, Mina 
and Moreno penetrated as far as Xaral, 60 mil^s from Ouanax- 
uato, and surprised and took the place,^ in which they found im- 
mense booty. * ' 
On his return to Sombrero, Mina received' intelligence of^the 
surrender of Soto la Marina to the royalists, commanded by Ar- 
redondo, governor of the internal ^ovinces. Following Up their 
success, the Spaniards invested Sombrero. The patriots made ^ 
an obstinate defence ; but it being evident *the place could noft 
hold out much longer, Mina left the fort and proceeded to gene- 
ral Torres, in hopes of obtaining some troops for thfe relief of the 
besieged, in which he did not succeed. ^ A few days after he left 
the place, the patriots were compelled to evacuate it, and had no 
other means of Escape but by cutting their way through the hnefi 
of the enemy. Fifty only survived, who joined their leader^at 
Los Remedies, the headquarters of general Torres. The royal- 
ists under general Lihan, marched against Remedios, and invest- 
ed the place on the 31st of August, which was defended by Tor- 
res, assisted by some of Mina's officers. Mina, at the head of a 
body of cavalry, marched toward Guanaxuato, and captured the 
hacienda of Biscocho, and tlie town of San Luis la Bsiz., He al^o 
advanced against the town of San Miguel, and commenced an lU- 
tack . upon it, but retired on receiving information that a strong 
force of the enemy was marching to the rehef of the place. ^ He 
retreated to the valle de Santiago, where he was joined by man^ 
patriots, so that he soon was at the head of one thousand caval- 
ry. With this force Mina set out for the rehef of Remedios, but . 
learning that the besiegers were stronger than he had supposed, 
he deemed his force insufficient for the purpose, and retired to the 
mountains near Guanaxuato, being pursued by Orrantia* ^The 
Spaniards carried on the siege of Remedios with great Vigowi 
yet Mina continually harassed them with his cavalry, and cut off 
their supplies. But at length he was attacked by Orrantia at the 
hacienda of La Caxa, and defeated with a heavy loss. He re- 
tired to a small town called New Puebla, twelve miles from ttie 
scene of action, and attempted to rally the fugitives, who had es- 
caped, but with little success, as most of them returned to their 
homes. In this forlorn condition he proceeded to Xauxilla, to 
obtain from the goveramj^nt of the independents, which was then 
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foed at that place, aome troops to resume his military <mera- 
tions. He proposed attacking Guanaxuato ; and after considera- 
hle opposition to his plan it was agreed to, and he was suppUed 
with a small body of troops. With this force he marched to the 
valle de Santiago, where he was re-enforced by a few men from 
Xalapa, waiting to join him ; but the approach of a detachment 
of roycdists compelled him to withdraw from the valley. By a 
nmid nKrvement throu^ the mountains, he descended in the rear 
of the royalists, and marched to La Caxa ; and from thence he 
proceeded by a rapid march across the country during the night, 
tp an obscure place called La Mina de la Luz. Here he receiv- 
ed some re-enforcements, which increased his little army to 1400 
men, with which he did not hesitate to attack the city of Gua- 
naxuato, although entirely destitute of artillery. As might have 
been foreseen, the attack was unsuccessful, and afler burning the 
machinery of the mine of Yalenciana, he retired, and ordered his 
men Xo their difierent stations, retaining sixty or seventy only un- 
der his immediate command. The bold career of this brave and 
intrepid young officer and patriot was soon terminated. He was 
surprised and captured by the Spanish general Orrantia, at Ve- 
nadito, on the 27th of September, 1817. Apadoca the viceroy 
gave orders for his immediate execution, and he was conducted 
to the headquarters of Linan, commanding the royal army before 
Remedios, where he was condemned, and shot on^the 11th of 
November.* The capture of Mina not only occasioned great 
joy among the royal chiefs in Mexico, but was regarded as so 
import£mt an event by the Spanish government, that Apadoca was 
honoured with the Mtle of Gonde del VenaditOi and Linan and 
Orrantia received marks of distinction for having rendered so 
great a service to their country. 

The royalists now directed all their efforts in prosecuting the 
siege of Remedios ; and Torres finding his ammunition failing, 
evacuated the place on the night of the 1st of January, 1818. 
The evacuation was so unskilfully conducted, that nearly all of 
the garrison were killed or made prisoners, and ^he inhabitants of 
the town, of all ages and both sexes, unarmed and unprotected, 
were involved in one common ruin, and nearly all massacred. 

The death of Mina, the fall of Remedios, and the loss of the 
garrison, presaged the speedy overthrow of the cause of inde- 
pendence, and encouraged the royaUsts to redouble their exer- 
tions for file consummation of an object so devoutly to be desu-ed. 
Th6 town and fortress of Xauxilla, the seat of the government 
of the revolutionists, was invested by 1000 men under Aguirre ; 
and the place was compelled to surrender, after being gallantly 
defended for three moirths. The government was removed into 

v^, T * Poinsett's notes on Mexico. 
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the province of Valladolid, nidiere it was surimsed in the month 
of F6hruary, 1818, by a party of royaiists, and the president 
made prisoner. The popular government, however, still main^ 
tained a precarious existence, its members being obliged to re- 
move from place to place, to avoid falling into tibe hands of the 
Spaniards, having no troops sufficient for their protection. To 
increase their difficulties, they were involved in civil dissensions. 
Tories, after the fall of Remedies, had conducted in so capricious 
and tynmnical a manner, that it liad been found necessaiy to de- 
prive him of his situation as commahder-in-chief, by a ^rmal 4ie- 
eree, which he resisted. Don Juan Arragon; a French offic^^ 
i^o came into the country with Mma, was appointed to succeed 
Torres, and both parties had recourse to force, to settle the dis- 
pute. The approach of the royalists ended this unhappy contest, 
and Torres was obliged to yield, Und place himself under tl^e 
protection of the government This occurred in tFuly, 1819, and 
from this period ^e war languish^ eve;y where ; the ro3ralists 
occupied all the fortresses, and every town, and the revohitionary 
party appeared to be almost entirely crushed. General 6uerrer9> 
however, a brave and enterprising officer, Arago, and a few othere, 
eontinued to keep the field at the head of guerrillas, and roamed 
over the mountains ; and Guadaloupe Victoria, an assumed namCi 
but one which has since become illustrious in Mexico, after long 
maintaining himself in the intendancy of Vera Cruz, as the only 
resource left, disbanded his troops, and sought refuge in the 
mountains fjom royal vengeance, by which m^ans his life was 
preserved for the redemption of his country. 

In 1821, after the revolution in Spain, deputies were sent from 
Mexico to the cortes at Madrid, to propose terms (tf accommoda« 
tion to the new government. ' On the 3d of May the subject was 
brought before the cortes, by count Ferreno, which resulted m a 
reference to a committee consisting of deputies of the Peninsula, 
and of America, whp, in conjunction with the executive, were to 
consider and propose such measure^ as they might deem best cal- 
culated to " terininate the dissensions which prevailed in the va- 
rious parts of America." Whilst the subject was before this com- 
mittee, news arrived of the insurrection of Iturbide. * The dis- , 
cussions which this event occasioned, enabled tlie American de- 
puties to show to the cortes the impracticability of the transatlan- 
tic possessions of the monarchy being governed by the same sys- 
tem and laws ad the Peninsula. The Mexican deputies offisred 
a resolution, instructing the viceroy of New Spain to propose to 
Iturbide a suspension of hostilities until the project of a govern- 
ment for America could be decided on, which was rejected. 

The committee devoted their attention to the subject with zeal 
and assiduify corresponding with its importance. They had fire* 
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quent conferences with the ministers, and at length succeeded to 
their mutual satisfaction in maturing a plan of government for 
the colonies, which, on being submitted to the kii^, met with his 
utter disapprobation : thii^ caused the ministers to decline acting 
further at that time upon the subject In consequence the com- 
mittee reported that nothing could then be done but to excite the 
zeal of the ministers, and reqiiest them to present to the cortes, 
9s soon as possible, the fundamental measures which they maj^ 
depm calculated to complete the pacification of the revolted pro- 
vmces. But this unsuccessful result did not discourage the Mex- 
ican deputies from submitting to the cortes and the executive 
another plan for die government of America. This plan was, 
that Aiherica should be divided, into three parts. Mexico and 
Guatem^a were to form one jurisdiction. New Grenada and Ve- . 
nezuela {mother ; and Peru, Buenos Ayre% and Chih, the third ; 
each of these jurisdictions were to have a cortes, possessing, with 
certcdn limitations, the same power? as that of^ Spain. In each 
division the executive power was to be exercised by a delegate, 
named by the king, removable by' him at pleasure, and wholly ir- 
responsible to the American cortes. He was to act in the name 
of the king, having Ae power to appoint four ministers or secre- 
taries, one of the interior of finance, one of justice and grace, 
one oif war, and one of marinet In each government there was 
to be a supreme judicial tribunal and council of state, and the 
commerce of Spain and America was to be regulated as between 
one colony and another. Mexico stipulated also to advance Spain 
a large amount of money, as a gratuity, but further negotiation 
was broken off by the Colombian commissioners disclaiming any 
participation in the scheme, and insisting on the acknowledgment 
of their independence as the only b&sis of any accommodation 
with Spain.* 

* See Letter of Mr. Brent, charge de affairs of the United States at 
Madrid, to the Secretary of State. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Koyal authority rC'estahlishedr-dnjlUence of the clergy— their views 
changed by the revolt^on in Spain — second revolution planned 
— plan of Iguala'proclaimed — viceroy deposed — disaffection of 
the people — Victoria joins Iturhidcj who takes Queretaro-^^'SUC' 
cess af the revolution-'-^rrival^ of O'Donoju — trea^yr^Mexico 
the capital surrendered to the revolutionists'—Cortes assembled — 
different parties — regency appointed— disputes between Iturbide 
and the cortes^-^Iturbide declared emperor^— ambition of Iturbide 
— proposes to establish military tribunals'— project defeated by 
the cortes, • 

THE struggle might now be considered as terminated, and the 
royal authority as re-established throughout Mexico. This un- 
fortunate issue of the revolution was mainly to be attributed to 
the opposition of the clergy, whose influence had always con- 
trolled the condtict of a large majority of the inhabitants. When 
4he revolution first broke out, and (he standard of independence 
was unfurled by Hidalgo, the shouts of liberty spread from river 
to river, and from mountain to mountain, until they reached the 
shores of the two oceans ; arid the whole country was electrified 
by the patriotic flaipe. The people were evident^ ripe for a ge- 
neral rising ; but this noble spirit was checked by the clergy, who 
riewed in a revolution, origmating from,, and to be sustained by 
the people, if not the overthrow of their power, at least great dan- 
ger of it, and they immediately spunded the tocsin of alarm. The 
church was in danger, the inquisition, and the Roman apostolic 
catholic religion. All the engines of a powerful hierarchy were 
put in requisition, and all the spiritual weapons of the church di- 
rected against the revolution. Disloyalty to the Spanish govern- 
ment was not only treason, but heresy, the greatest of all sins. 
Ancient prejudices were rfenewed, the scruples of the cpnscien- 
tious appealed to, the fears of some were excited, and the igno- 
rance and superstition of the many taken advantage of, to oppose 
the progress of the rev^ution, and aid the cause of royalty. The 
want of an efficient goTemment, and unity of authority, dissen« 
sions among the patriot chiefs, and the want of discipline in 
their armies, and experience in their commanders, were the causes 
of many of the disasters which retarded the progress of the revo- 
.lutipn, and contributed to its unfortunate. teroiination; yet with 
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all these dif&cidties, had not the rising current of popular feehog 
been checked by the mfluence of the clergy, and religious preju* 
dices been brou^t to oppose the cause of Uberty and inoepen* 
dence, the furst revolution would have succeeded ; and its early 
champions, instead of being rewarded for their exertions and 
patriotism with a halter, would have been viewed as the redeem- 
ers of their countty, ^d have received the highest honours on 
earth, the homage of a free and grateful people. 

But eyen as it was, we are not to suppose that their exertions 
. were wholly lost, and that their blood flowed in vain. A despe* 
rate struggle of ten years, for liberty, in which the best blood of 
the country had been spilt, and the Creoles and Indians suffered 
incredibly firom the cruel tyranny of the Spanish rulers, had exas- 
perated the people against their oppressors, alienated their minds 
from Spain, shaken ancient prejudices, and diffused much intelli- 
gence among the inhabitsuits, which enabled them to understand 
their lights, and rendered them more uneasy under the Spanish 
yoke. During this long contest too, nnich experience had been 
acquired by the patriots, and they had discovered the causes of 
their disasters and miscarriages. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
xevblution had failed, it had scattered the seeds of independence 
through the valleys, and over the mountains of Mexico, which 
could hardly fail, in due time, of springing up and producing fruit 
which would ripen to maturity. Had not the second revolution 
been brought about in tiie manner it was, tranquillity could nof 
long have been preserved, as the spirit of independence would 
have ^oon disclosed itself among the people. 

It is a curious fact, that the same cause which overthrew the 
first revolution in Mexico, should have produced the second. 
This cause was the exertions and influence of the clergy ; they 
denounced the revolution at first, and afterward encouraged it, 
without however becoming advocates, for liberty, or changing 
their motives. The constitutional revolution in Spain, which 
broke out in the isle pf Leon, the establishment of the cortes, the 
various innovations made by them, particulariy tlie confiscating 
the estates and reforming some of the higher orders of the priest- 
hood, alarmed the clergy in Spanish America, and at once chang- 
ed their attachment for the mother country into jealousy and ha- 
. tred. Their affection for Spain proved to be nothing more than 
an attachment for its ecclesiastical desp(Asm, and the moment 
this was endangered, and there was a prospect of Spain becoming 
free, they lost, all regard and veneration for the parent country, 
and, from being its zealous advocates, becatne its open opposers. 
The cortes were openly denounced from the pulpit, and their 
patriotic measures, for the reformation of a corrupt and oppres- 
sive system, were declared to be tyrannical, and calculated to 
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Overthrow aO civil order, and destroy the holy catholic religion^ 
Considering the government of Spain as now being in the hands 
of disorganizers and impious men, they declared that a separation 
was the only means of preserving the catholic religion ; and not 
only openly advocat(^d a revolt against the Spanish government, 
but assisted in devising and preparing the plan for giving eSect to 
the revolution. The new order of things in the Spanish penin« 
sula not only changed the views of the clergy in Mexico, but 
many of the European Spaniards, who had been the most zecdous 
Opponents of the revolution, were so indicant at the conduct of 
the cortes, and so hostfle to the constitutional system, as to pre-i ^ 
fer the separation of Mexico from Spain, to its being governed 
by the constitution of the parent country, and falling under the 
dozhinion of the cortes. ^ 

The Spanish revolution, which entirely failed of securing the 
freedom of the peninsula, was the meiems of establishing the inde- 
pendence aiid liberty of Mexico.; and had the singular effect of 
converting the clergy imd many of the European Spaniards, in 
America, who had been the most violent o{^onents of the revo- 
lution, into its most zealous: advocates. A considerable part of 
the two classes* which supported the royal cause, having turned 
against it, it had no other reliance but the officers of the govern- 
mentand the military. The Spanmrds, and ihe clergy who were 
at this time in favour of a revolution^ had very different views 
from the Creoles | the first class wished for the independence of 
Mexico, in hopes to preserve in America that system of despo- 
tism, which they perceived overthrown in Spam, and thus secure 
a refuge for Ferdinand VH. ; the clergy were in favour of a se- 
paration, from an apprehension that the reforms and restrictions 
of the prerogatives of the priesthood, which had been made in 
S|>ain by the constitutionalists, would be introduced into Ameri- 
ca; whSst the Creoles aiid Indians were anxious to throw off the 
Spanish yoke, and thereby avoid its oppressions, and to establish 
a free government. The latter, however, had little agency at 
&st in the Second revolution, as it ivas planned and executed by 
those who, though friendly to the independence of the country, 
were opposed to its enjoying tlie benefits of liberty and free ia- 
stitutions, securing equal rights to all classes of the people. 

The principal difficulty with the clergy and Europeans who 
were in favour of a revolution, was to' select a proper milits»y ' 
leader, as an instrument of carrying their plan into execution. At 
length they fixed on Don Augustin Iturbide, who, although a Cre- 
ole, had been zealous in the royal cause, and, as an officer of the 
king, had fought against the independents with as much animosi- 
ty as any* of ^e Spanish chiefs. He had been successful in his 
military career, and had acquired the reputation of a brave and 
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faiQiful officer ; and his situation at that time was veiry important, 
as he had been appointed by the viceroy to command the army 
desigaed to attack and disperse several popular chiefs, who, with 
about 1500 adherents, had fortified an almost inaccessible moun- 
tain, between Mexico and Acapulco, and thus to give the last 
blow to the revolution. The European Spaniards considered him 
attached to their p^rty ; the clergy thought he would maintain 
their power' and privil^es, and^s^ the enemies of liberty and of 
the equality of the difiSrent classes of the population, regarded 
him as opposed to the establishment of a free government, and a' 
fit instrument to bring about a revolution, which should separate 
the colonies from Spain, and at the same time maintain the mo- 
narchical system and the power of the hierarchy.* 

The Spaniards JUad. priests engaged in the plot supplied Itur- 
bfde yvith some funds, \v4uch he augmented by seizing on a con- 
voy of specie of nearly a mfllion of dollars belonging to the Ma- 
nilla merchants, whilst on his march against the insurgents. In- 
stead of attacking the independents, under Guerrero, he formed a 
junction with them, and attempted to explain tl^s event to the 
viceroy, by representing, that the patriots had united with him, 
claiming the protection of the government in pursuance of the 
proclamation which he had issued. In the mean time, tfie revo- 
lutionists in the capital had despatched agents to all the provinces, 
and had been extremely active in disseminating revolutionary 
sentiments ; and the great body of the clergy, together with many 
of the Spaniards, now employing their influence in favour of a 
revolution^ in a short time the minds of the people were prepared 
to throw off the Spanish yoke. The united^armies proceeded to 
Iguala, where on the 2ad of February, 1821, Iturbide submitted 
to the officers a plan of independence, which being unanimously 
approved of, copies of it were immediately despatched to the 
viceroy and the governors of all the intendancies. This project 
of independence, called therplan of Iguala, proposed that Mexico 
should be independent of Spain, and be governed byahmited 
monarchy^ the crown first to be offered to Ferdinand, and then 
to the other members of his family in regular succession, subject 
to the condition that the monarch must reside in Mexico, and 
take an oath to preserve inviolate the constitution which might 
be established by a congress, to be called for that purpose. It 
also gufffanteed the security of the Roman catholic religion, and 
the immunities of the secular and regular clergy; the indissoluble 
union of the European Spaniards and the creol^, or natives ; it 
likewise provided for the security of the rights o^ierson and pro- 

* Different views have been given of the origin of this revolution so ^r 
as respects the part acted hy Iturbide ; had he proved a patriot, his origi- 
nal motives would have bden considered as pure. 
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pQilj) and abolished all distinctioiis of classes ; Spaniards, Cre- 
oles, Indians, Africans, and the various casts, were to be citizeiui 
of the monarchy, and alike eligible to places of honour and emo- 
lument. . It provided that, for the support of this new system, an 
army was to be raised, entitled the army of the tjuree guarantees, to 

S reserve the holy apostoUc caAolic religion, the independence of 
f exico, and the union between the Spaniards in Mexico and the 
Mexicans. 

The i4>pearance of the plan of Iguala opened the eyes of Apa- 
doca, and expelled from his mind every doubt as to the defection 
of Iturbide, and his revolutionary designs. He immediately pre-' 
pared to counteract the plans of the revolutipnists, and to main- 
tain the authority of the government, but was arrested in his ejf- 
ertions by the royalists, who thinking him not possessed of suffi- 
cient nerve, or wanting in miUtary talents, for such a crisis, depo- 
sed him, and elevated to his station Don Francispo Novella, an 
officer of artilleiy. Iturbide's plan of the revohition was' dissat- 
isfactory to the European Spaniards, who were alarmed at tying 
the hands of the monarch, and calling a congress to impo^ on 
him a constitution, and idso at the principle of equaUty amon^ 
the different classes, as proposed. The rights and interests of the 
clergy being sufficiently attended to, they were satisfied with this . 
plan, and the Europeans were obliged to acquiesce. They were 
also informed that the calling of a congress to establish a eonsti- 
totion was a necessary feature in the pkin to reconcile the creole» 
to it) without whose assistance they could not expect to succeed. 
This plan was submitted by Iturbide to his officers, on the first 
of March, 1821, they bejng requested to express their opinions 
freely on the subject, and assured of the^ privilege of acting as 
they saw fit^ The plan was unanimously approved of, and such 
was their enthusiasm that it was proposed to create Iturbide lieu- 
tenant-seneral, and march immediately to the capital to carry dt 
into effect And although at this period Ituibide dreamed of 
** sceptres, diadems, ani royal state," yet, like Cesar, he pushed- 
away the crown; he not only declined the promotion, but declar-^ 
ed, that the greatest moderation ought to be observed, and that it 
was his intention to carry his plan into effect, if possible, without 
reisorting to hostilities. The next day Iturbide proposed to the ^ 
army an oath to support the proposed pla*n, lyhich, having been 
taken, he addressed tiiem in the following language : — 

" Soldiers — ^Ypu have this day sworn to preserve the catholic, 
apostofic, and Roman religion; to protect the^ union of Euro- 
peans and Americans ; to effect the independence of this empire; 
and, on certain conditions, to obey the king. This act wi|l be . 
applauded by foreign nations ; your. services will be gratefully ac- 
l^owledged by your fellow-citizens ; and your names will be in- 
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scribed in the temple of immortality. Yesterday I refused the 
tide of lieutenant-general, widch you would have conferred upon 
me, and now I renounce this distinction, (tearing from his sleeves 
the bands of lace, which distinguished a colonel in the Spanish 
service.) To be ranked as your companion fills all my ambitious 
desires," &c. 

This address shows, that the vts of a miUtary usurper are the 
same, whether a Cesar, a Bonaparte,, or a Spanish colond — af- 
fected moderation, pretended patriotism, and flattering the soldiers 
^wrth notions of companionship and equaUty. 

The Americans disapproved of the plan of Iguala, as they 
were opposed to a monarchical form of government, and still more 
to a prince of the house of Bourbon ; but nevertheless favoured 
'the revolution, considering that they should not be bound by this 
plan, and believing that a convention, elected by the people, would 
be authorized to depart from it, and to form such a constitution as 
would be most acceptable to the great body of the people, and 
best adapted fo their condition. Many also foresaw that, when 
the wheels of the revolution were once set in motion, circum- 
stances would be likely to , occur, calculatied to give to them a 
p6pular direction ; as experience has demonstrated that those who 
give the first impulse to revolutions cannot always control their 
events, or govertf their results. 

The disaifection of the inhabitants to the Spanish government 
being almost universal, had only been repressed by the influence 
of the clergy, and that powerful class having now not only with- 
drawn their opposition, but taken an active part in favour of the 
revolution, it was accomphshed without a severe struggle, by the 
force of public opinion. It was a revolution in the sentiments of 
the people, so important and so universal, as to produce, almost 
without violence,Ka change in the political condition of the coun- 
try. The spirit of freedom spread with astonishing rapidity ; in 
the intendancies of Vera Grqz and Puebla^ the standard of revolt 
was raised by Bravo, Santana, and Herrera, who took possession 
of the cities of Orizaba, Cordova, and Xalapa ; and in San Luis 
Potosi, colonel Bustamete declaring in favour of independence, 
took possession of several cities, and among the number Guanax- 
uato, where he was joined by the garrison. In some provinces, 
however, the royalists made a show of defence of the old, and 
opposition to the new order of things. Iturbide proceeded firom 
Igiiala to the Baxio, lying between Guanaxuato and the capital, 
where he was joined by several provincial governors, and a num- 
ber of military officers. At San Juan del Rio, he was joined by 
Guadaloupe Victoria, who afler keeping the field until further re- 
sistance became useless, had dismissed his forces, and sought re- 
fuge in the mountains of Vera Cruz, where he had been coneealeA 
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mnce 1819. This celebrated chief; who had been engaged in Ihe 
revolution from its Commencement, and become equally distin- 
guished for his activity and bravery as a warrior, and for his- pa^ 
triotic devotion to the cause of liberty and the independence ^f 
his country, possessed in an eminent, degree the confidence of 
those engaged in the firet revolution, and of all the friends (^ free-, 
dom. His joining Iturbide had great in^tience with &e liberal 
party ; it removed their doubts, dispelled their appi^hensions^ and 
inspired them with confidence to s^ord their zealous ustlqppdrt to 
the revolutidnaiy cause. Iturbide, sensible of the iraporteuice x>f ^ 
possessing Queretaro, which from its'position is in some measure* 
the key of the interior provinceiB, marched against it, and entered 
the town without opposition. There he divided his waay oi the 
three guarantees, as it was called ; Victoria at tiie head of one di- 
vision marched ^irecdy toward the capilial, whilst Iturbide with 
the other moved upon Puebla, where he was received without 
opposition, and the place immediately surrendered to hiiiL 

In this stage of the revolution, the new viceroy, general 
O'Donoju, arrived at Vera Cruz from Spmn, in^sted with the , 
government of the country.^ Finding that all was lost ; that the 
countiy had not only de^^lai'ed its independence, but was already 
in the enjo3nnent of it,- as the capital. Vera Cruz, and Acapuleo, 
were the only places in the possession of the Spanish govemmenty 
or subject to its authority, and these without garrisons sufficient to 
stand a siege, he proposed to Iturbide to open a negotiation, 6n 
the basis of the plan o^ Iguala. This proposal having been accept' 
ed, the parties met at Cordova and negotiated a treaty, the prin-* 
cipal provisions pf which were, that Spain should acknowledge 
the independence of Mexico, and that the latter shpuld send com- 
missioners to the Spanish peninsula, iq oifer the crown to Felxli- 
nand VII., and that in the mean time a provisional government 
should be established, consisting of a regency and a junta ; and 
that a cortes was to be. elected and assembled, to form a consti- 
tution for the new monarchy.** 

At this time the capital had not surrendered, but was besieged 
bv Victoria, and general O'Donoju stipulated to use* his authority 
with the commander of the Spanish troops, to induce liim to evacu- 
ate it A request was made and refiased ; but the coB^mander at 
the same time suggested that he considered general O'Donoju as 
his superior officer by virtue of his appointment, and that he shoidd 
obey his orders as commander-in-chief of the royal forces in New 
Spain. Orders were accordingly given for the garrison to capit- ^ 
ujate, which they did, and marcbed out of the capital with the 
honours of war, and repair^ to the town of Toluca, to wait fot 
transports to convey them to Spain. 

* iStoe the teeaty eoncluded the 80th of Angiut 1881 . 
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AW opposkioB being at an end, and the independents in pos* 
sessii^ of the capital, a provisional junta,~ consisting of thirty-six 
members, was created, which appointed a regency or executive, 
of fivep^sons, of which Iturbide was president. He was also 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army and navy,, and a sala- 
ry of one hundred and twenty thousand doUars assigned to him. 

These prelkninaryniatters being disposed of, the public attention 
was directed to the assembling of the cprtes, and the formation* 
of a ciHistitUtion. - A plan was submitted to the junta by Iturbide, 
the basis of which was, that the legislative powet* should be con- 
fided to -two chanabevs, one to be .composed of twelve or fifteen 
dignitaries of the church, the same number of officers of the army, 
one member from each territorial si^em6 court of justice, and 
one to be chosen from each of the city councils of the several ci- 
ties in the empire ; and' the/ second chamber to be composed of 
representatives of -the people, the election to be made according 
to the ratio of one deputy for every fifty thousand population ; the 
clashes represented in ihe first chamber' to be excluded. Not- 
withstanding the inftuence of Iturbide at this time, and that he 
subnutted his plan as emanating, from the regency, it was reject- 
ed. In the project adopted, the same ratio of representation was 
preserved in the chamber of re{)resentatives, and it was^ {provided 
that the provinces which, sent more than four members^ should 
elect one ecclesiastic ; one belonging to the miUtary class, and 
one to the legal profession. The proposed constitution was not 
populsur ; it M^as too aristoctatic.to be acceptable to the mass of 
the people, who were much dissatisfied with it. Among the 
malecontents, were Victoria and pravo, who headed a conspi- 
racy, the object of which was, to compel the junta to adopt the 
principles of election of the constitution of the cortes in Spain. 
The plot l>eiAg discovered to Iturbide, he arrested the two re- 
publican genemls, and several of their abettors, and imprisoned 
them* - y * 

The elections having taken place, the cortes assembled in the 
capital on ihe 24th of February, 1822 ; but previous to their or- 
ganization, the members' were compelled to teke an oath, to pre- 
serve inviolate every attide of the. plan of Iguala ; and after their 
installation, the chambers, by an unanimous, vote, sanctioned that 
plan. But neither the oaths or votes of the members seem to 
have had any influence on iheir conduct, for the cortes were imme- 
diately divided into three parties — the friends of the plan of Igua- 
la^ the opponents of that plan, and the personal adherents of Itur- 
bide* The first party comprised the monarchists, the friends of 
Ferdinand, and some liberal men who were in favour of the revo- 
lution, but who thought a moderate course the safest, and that an 
adherence to the plan of Iguala, would not only reconcile the Eu- 
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Fopean Spaniarda to the riBvolution, but^qheck the ambitious de- 
signs of Iturbide. The repubUcan party denied the right of Ituri 
bide and the army to pledge ihe nation, aod were opposed to the 
plan of Iguala, both on the ground of principle and policy. Think- 
ing the nation capable of self government^ they were in fayoui: of 
a repubUc, and were alarmed at placing a prince of the Ifouse of 
Bouri>on at the head of the government, -in^j having the com- 
mand of the army, the influence of the clergjTythe support of the 
royalists in the bountiy, and of those, who would be hkely to. emi- 
grate from Spain, would break down every constitutional barrier 
to absolute power. The partisans of Iturbid^' wished to aocumu-' 
late power in his hands, and to push him forward, to the supreme 
authority, that through iiim they might acquire health, and ag- 
grandize themselves. They possessed the halamce .oY power, 
and acted with one pa^y or the other, as best suited their object 
in advancing their leader ; to prevent the repubUcan party from 
establishing a democratic constitution, they Voted with the Bbur- 
bonists, or friends of the plan of Iguala^ and when theiatter at- 
tempted to carry into effect that, part of the plan, whicb provided 
for caUing a prince of the. house of Bourbon to the throne*, they 
opposed it, by voting with the repubUcaas. The greater part of 
the two first parties were honest in their intentions, and only dif- 
fered in their views ; they soon found it necessary te unite to op- 
pose the ambitious designs of Iturbide. "* So dangerous is the pos-- 
session o£ power, that this, chief, who, but a short time before sus-' 
tained no higher rank than a^ colonel in the royd army, was now 
bent on attaining the supreme authority. He assembled four 
thousand troops atTacuba, a town about five miles from the Capi- 
tal, ancf endeavoured to overawe the cortes, arid dictate to them. 
A joint meeting of the regency and the cortes was held, and Iturr 
bide assumed the president's chair/ to the surprise and astonish-^ 
ment of every one ; but the cortes, asserting that it belonged to 
the president of their body to preside, Ityrbide was obUged to 
yield that point Aided by his partisans, Iturbide constantiy ex- 
erted himself to extend his power, and encroach on'the authority 
of the congress ;' and this struggle between the miUtary chief and 
the legislative body, was terminated only by the overthrow of the 
latter. This contest, like that in England, betv^een Charles. I. 
and his parUament, and most others, between the executive and 
the legislature, consisted principally of a demand of money on the 
one part, and a refusal; on the other, attended with various irritat- 
ing circumstances.. When the person possessing the executive 
power attempts to play the tyrant, the greatest obstacle usually 
experienced is the want c^ pecuniary resources, and hence the 
withholding of money is the most effectual check to the extension 
^f executive power. 
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Itui1>ijde, like Bonaparte and other military usurpers, relied 
solely on the army, as he was sensible that he could not cany 
any considerable part qf the people with him of any party. 'The 
Spanish royalists would not favour his design of usurping the 
tlurone of Mexico, i^ich belonged to the house of Bourbon ; and 
the patriots did not wish to exchange (me master for anofther,, 
wiuch would destroy all the advantages of the revolution. They 
wished the country to be independent^ that it might be^rec. Itur- 
bide had increased the army and raised its pay, and to maintain 
it he made constant detnaiids on the congress for money. Had 
the cortes been disposed to furhish the su|5plies demanded, it 
would i^ot have been iu their , power, as the protracted war, at- 
tended with immense expense and devastation, had exhausted 
the (jountry. ^His demands were answered by complaints of tho 
want of e<;onomy in the public expenditure, and by calling on the 
regency to account for the appropriations wliicli had already been 
made. Iturbide, as commander-ih-ctiief, enjoyed a salary of one 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand dollars, and his father a pen- 
sion of ten thousand; the saJary of the ministers was eight thou- 
sand each^ and the members of the cortes received thi^ thou- 
sands. 

. This struggle between Iturbide and the congress occasioned" the 
army to go unpaid ; jartd the commander-in-^jhief, in order to ex- 
asperate them against the cortes, published his remonstrance to 
congress, exhibiting the wants and amfibnngs of the army, which 
he charged to the wilful neglect of that body to provide the ne- 
cessary supplies; 

The dissensions and disorders which prevailed occasioned the 
royal troops at Tohica, who had capitulated at Mexico, to attempt 
a counter-revolution. Having obtained information of this, Itur- 
bide adopted measures to defeat it, and at the same time made 
use of it as a pretext for withdrawing from the capital all the troops 
which were well disposed* toward the congress. This step was 
followed by a proclamation declaring that the c6uiltry was in dan- 
ger, a&d summoning the congress « to assemble the next day, the 
id of April, 1822, at an early hour, with the regency. At' the 
joint ^neeting held in pursuance ef the summons, Yanez, a mem- 
ber of the regericy, arose and demanded the cause of the alarm. 
This doclsLration occasioned general surprise, as it plainly showed 
that Iturbide had hiihself issued the proclamation in the name of 
Ae regency,, and evidently to promote his own ambitious views. 
Tanez concluded by protesting against the presidents engrossing 
the entire authority of the regency, and making use of his col- 
leagues only as a screen to cover his own ambitious designs. 
** He has usurped," continued Tanez, " the sole executive power, 
and rendered himself absolute and despotic." Iturbide made an 
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indignant reply, and charged Tanez with being not only a personal 
enemy to him, but a traitor to his country ; he also declared that 
this was equally true of many members of the cortes. A tumul- 
tuous and disorderly scene ensued; Iturbide was repeatedly 
called on to name the members to whom he alluded, and to edic- 
hibit his charges and proofs against them. He named several 
members most distinguished for talents and integrity, and the 
charges exhibited against them consisted only of their patriotic 
efibrts to check his usurpations and ambitious designs. The 
cortes inquired into the. charges, and unanimously acquitted the 
members accused, of any improper conduct, which exasperate^ 
Iturbide. These'l occurrences excited complaints against the re? 
gency, and petitions were presented to the cortes for the removal 
of the members of that body. A new appointment \t^as msule, 
and two of the old members only retained — Iturbide, from fear 
of his influence with the su*my, and Tanez, on account of his bold 
and patriotic conduct at Ae sitting on the 3d of April. 

Alarmed at the ambitious plans of Iturbide, and the asceftdadcy 
he had gained over the mihtary, the cprtes were -desirous of redu- 
cing the army to 20,000 men, and of organizing a national mihtia. 
These wise and prudent measures excited both the fears and ih- 
dighation of the military chief, and he Used all his influence to 
oppose them, and even to procure an augmentation of the army. 
The contest became warm, but the congress could hot be intimi- 
dated or frightened out of Uieif purpose, and they passed a decred 
providing for reducing the army to 20,000 men, and for organizing 
and calling into service a force of 30,000 miUtia. Iturbide and 
his partisans pjerceived that public opinion-was against them, aiid 
that the reduction of the army, and the organization of a force of 
mihtia, would deprive them of all 'chance of success. It was 
therefore determined to. parry their plaiis into immediate execu- 
tion, by stimulating the soldiery to declare Iturbide emperor. 
Accordingly, on tiie night of the 18th of May, the sergeants of 
three regiments of the garrison in the^^apital assembled the sol- 
diers, and addressed them in- a manner calculated to exasperate 
them against the cortes, and, to give a fresh stimulus to.then'.zeal 
for the interests of th^ir leader, money was profusely distributed 
among them. They were then marched to Iturbide^s house, 
and, parading in front of it, were joined by a mob of Leperos, the 
lowest and most worthless portion of the community, and at 10 
o'clock commenced shouting, *< Long live Iturbide, Augustin I. 
emperor of Mexico." These shouts, with intervals of firing, 
continued until morning. To prevent the attendance of some of 
the most able and influential members of the cortes at the session 
that morning, the conspirators caused private intimation to be 
conveyed to them, that their lives would not be safe should ihey 
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Uc that day, as the troops were so exasperated against 
Eem, and in such a state of turbulence and insubordination, that 
it might not be in the power ofthe officers to restrain them from 
acts of violence a^d outrage. This disguised threat had the in- 
tended effect, and forty members ofthe cortes were absent whetl 
that body met, comprising the most bold and determined oppo- 
neiijts of the usurper. Shouts, insults, and threats, assailed the 
cortes whilst proceedmg to the hall of congress, from a mercenaiy 
and disorderly soldiery, and a mob, who filled the galleries ofthe 
hall, 80 as to exclude all other persons. The occurrences of the 
night occasioned deep anxiety and concern among the members, 
and much excitement was apparent* At length, order being es- 
tablished, one ofthe deputies belonging to the faction of Iturtiide 
arose, and after adverting to the occurrences of the preceding 
night, and the existing disorders, observed that the voice of the 

Eiople had bQen declared in favour of Iturbide, and that it was 
e duty of their representatives to obey the will of their consti- 
tuents. He concluded with proposing to proceed immediately to 
the election of an emperor, ^his proposition haying been ex<» 
pected, did Aot surprise the members, though it occasioned a 
solenm pause, which continued for several moments. At length 
a memt)ef arose ; aware that it would be of no use directly to 
oppose the proposition, and, with a view to gain time, suggested a 
doubt as to the authority of the congress to act on the subject, as 
they had not been elected for.thfit purpose, but to frame a consti- 
tution ; and expressed an opinion' that if the house were to pro- 
ceed to an election at all, it ought not to take sp important a step 
wi^out first consulting the provinces. These moderate remarks 
occasioned instimt tumult in the galleries. The soldiers and po- 
pulace became outrageous, and not only vociferated, ^< Long Uve 
Augustin I. emperof of Mexico,^ but brandishing their swords and 
knives, threatened to put to death all the deputies who were op- 
posed to the election of Iturbide,.4mless he w^s chpseii and pro- 
claimed emperor before one o'clock. Further opposition to a 
licentious sol^ry and an infuriated populace, was deemed not 
only dangerous but unavailing,^ and the members of the cortes op- 
posed to this usurpation were^ compelled to yield to circumstan- 
oes which they could not control, and giye consent to the choice 
of the army. The success of the conspiracy so elated the sol- 
diers that a/ew days after the election they issued a manifesto, in 
which they triumphantly claimed the principal merit of the eleva- 
tion of the emperor, and asserted that the.plan was contrived and 
executed by themselves alone. This daring usurpation of a 
military chieftain, distinguished neither for his services nor his 
talents, was submitted to without open, resistance or complaint^ 
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and Ate ofBcerd of the goTemmei^t at tiie capital and ito the. pro* 
rinces tocdc the oath of allegiance. 

There is scarcely another instance in history of a man no way 
dbtinguished as a militaiy )ead^, and having no hold on the a& 
fections of the people for any distinguished or patriotic services, 
, raising himself to me supreme power, over an extensive country* 
But notwithstandm^ the crooked counsels and open violence by 
which Iturbide obtamed the sovereign power, had he possessed 
talents, and governed with moderation, such was the condition of 
the country, tha1^ he might have maintained his elevation, for a 
considerate time, and possibly have established a new empire 
and a new dynasty. Fortunately, however, for the Mexicania^ 
and indeed for America, the intoxication of success arising from 
the sudden possession of power, ttuned the head of Iturbide,. and 
prepared him for his own destructioii. His obvious policy would 
have been not only to have conciliated the people as well as the 
soldiers, but to have acted in concert with the cortes, and to have 
encouraged that body to form a constitiitkin which might have re- 
cognised his elevation, .and formed* the basis of bis power. His 
security required that he should ha^ve been content with the en- 
jojrment of the executive power, and to have governed in cpn- 
jtmction with the cortes, leaving .with them the responsibility of 
ms^ng.the laws. But instead of this course he immediately at- 
tempted to render himself absolute, and kept up a constant strugr 
gle with the congress for power. He insisted on the appointtnqnt 
of his privy council, the judges of the supreme court,^ (md an un- 
qualified veto on all laws made by the cortes, and ev^ on the u- 
ticles of the constitution which that body was about to frame* 
The cortes |)roposed to leave the question of the veto to be de- 
termined by the constitution, and yielded to him the appointment 
of his councD, but . insisted oa retaining the privilege of nomina- 
ting the secretary of the council. The cortes were strenuously 
opposed to investing him with the i:ight of appointing th^ supreme 
judges, that being a very dangerous power, and much exposed 
to be abused. During the interval that might elapse previous to 
the adoption of a constitution, the cortes proposed that the empe- 
ror, with the advice and consent of his council, should have the. 
right ^ftretuming laws and proposing alterations^ The emperor 
at first assented to these propositions ; but soon changed his mind, 
and renewed his first pretensions $ insisting that the constitution 
of the Spanish cortes, which had been adopted ^a the basis of a 
temporary government, conferred on him those powers. The 
congress had at first adopted the Spanish constitution as the bas0 
of a government in Mexico, until a constitution could be pro- 
vided ; excepting such parts as were inconsistent with the inde« 
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pendence of Mexico, the plan of Iguala, and the decrees which 
the cortes might pass, as it was intended only as the outline i^ 
the government, an^ not to restrict the legislation o^ the cortes. 
It could not therefore invest the emperor with any power incon-* 
sistent with the decrees of the cortes. The struggle was con- 
tinued between the executive and legislative branches of the go- 
vernment, but at length the cortes pelded to the emperor the ap- 
pointment of the secretary gf his council, yet continued firm and 
unshaken in their purpose to withhold from him the control of 
the judiciary, as 'they had reason to fear, if he possessed this 
power, he would elevate to the bench men who would become 
the mere instruments of his arbitrary purposes, to the subversion 
of all justice, and the danger of the liberty and Uves of all who 
might oppose the imperial will. The emperor attempted to over- 
awe and control the deliberations of the cortes, for which, pur- 
pose his partisans and the soldiers filled the galleries, and were 
guilty of the most disorderly and threatening conduct, disgraceful 
to the government, and derogatory to the national le^slation. 
The cortes, however, could not be intimidated, but remained firm 
in their purpose of resisting the arbitrary measures of the empe- 
ror, and maintaining the liberties of the people. The project of 
a law for the establishment of military tribunals, was prepared by 
the emperor and his council, and submitted to the cortes by the 
minister of justice. As the adoption of so extraordinary a mea- 
siu-e could only be justified from the existence of extraordinary 
and alarming circumstances, the preamble to the law declared : 

"That, the interruption in the administration of justice— the 
robberies, murders, assassinations — ^the banditti that infest the 
highways — the disorders that disturb the public tranquillity — ^the 
absence of all punishment, an impunity authorized as it were by 
law, clearly show that the administration of justice is' paralyzed, 
that there are no judges, no tribunals of justice, and that the com- 
mission o£ crimes has gone so far that the ordinary tribunals are 
not sufficient to suppress them. To remedy these evils it is 
thought exn^ent to adopt a new system for the administration 
of justice ; ^Sa the following articles ^re proposed to be passed 
into a law : 

" 1st. That there shall be in this city, and in all the capital ci- 
ties of the provinces, a special tribunal, composed of two offi- 
cers of the army, and of one lawyer, to be appointed by the em- 
peror. 

« 2d. This tribunal shall have exclusive jurisdiction, or jointly 
with the other judges, in all cases of conspiracy agaipst the state, 
and jointly wid^ the other judges in all cases of robbery, assassi- 
nations, and murders. 

« 3d. All appeals to be made to the captain-general ef the pro- 
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viaeM, who diattpKODoimeeaeiit^M^' after hearing thequmon 
of a aolidt<Nry app^mited for Uiat ptirpoM 

** 4du TJiis sentence to be carried into cfkecution whenever it 
agrees ymHk that of the first tribunal ; and in case of disagree* 
menty tiie cause to be referred to a council of war. 

<< 5th. The articles 287, 293, 295, 299, and 300, of the Spa- 
niidi constitution to be susqpended. (These provide for the ha- 
beas corpus.) 

<< 6tii. That ihere shall be in this capital a chief, with what- 
ever name (xc title the emperor may choose to confer on him, es- 
pecially charged to watch over the public security, and to exer- 
cise thd most vigilant police.*' " 

The committee of congress appointed to examine and r^ort 
on this project of a kw, declared— 

* 1st That it is contrary to the enlightened princ^les of those 
an^rs, who have written on the subject of government with 
most philosq>hy. 

** 2id. Contrary to public opiniim, idnch all governments are 
bound to respect. 

** 3d. Contrary to the Spanish constitution, whkh has been 
adq>ted until a new one be formed for the emjNre. 

** 411l Contrary to reason, which ou^t to guide the legislation 
ofapeof^. 

^' 5th. Contrary to the interests of the Mexican nation in its 
present situation." 

This repc^ was adopted unanimously, and the atten^t to es- 
UUti^sh mUitary tribunidd, as a preliminary step toward military 
despotism, was indignantly put down. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

i 

Tyrannieal conduct cfthe emperor — his power over tlu congress — 
dissohes the congress-'-^ junta assembled — disaffection of the 
peeple^^Santana and Victoria join tJu republicans^r-spirit of 
revolt ^eads rapidly-^Iturbide resigns the crown^-^he ^tmbarks 
for Leghovn-*-new congress assen^d — commissioners from 
Spainr-^-^te of the country-^-adoption of tJu constitutionr^^--'dis^ 
ejection in the'amny — Iturhide meditates a return — congress cfe- 
clares him a traitor and outlaw — public credit — slavery — (tur' 
hide returns in disguise — is arrested and executed. 

THE emperor perceiving that the cortes were firm and reso- 
lute in opposing his plans, found it necessary to resort to coercion 
an<) violence ; and on the night 6f the 26th of August, 1822, he 
caused fourteen of the most distinguished and intrepid members 
to be arrested and thrown into prison, on a charge of Conspiracy 
against the government Indignant at this tyitumicd measure, 
the cortes assembled in secret session the next day, and demand- 
ed of the minister the cause of the arrests which had been made ; 
and was informed that some of the members were actually impli- 
cated in a conspiracy, and others suspected,* $ind that ^ey had 
been arrested by au&ority of an article m the Spanish constitu- 
tion, conferring that power on the executive. The following day 
the cortes sent a message to the minister, suggesting that the 
172d article of &e Spanish constitution provides, tliat all persons 
arrested shall be brought to trial,^if they desire it, within forty- 
eight hours, and demanding that, in compliance with this provi- 
sion, the prisoners be immediately brought before a competent 
tribunal for trial. To this message it was a^wered, that the 
charge was of so'compUcated a nature, that it was impossiUe to 
comply with the request of the cortes ; and that the article of the 
constitution referred to spoke only of one person, and could not 
be apphcable to several who were charged with the same crime, 
as it nught be easy to try one person widun forty-eight hours, 
but would be impossil^ to examine the charges against a num- 
ber in that limit^ time. The congress next determined to pre* 
sent an address to the emperor himself, praying that the constitu- 
tion may not be violated, and requesting that the deputies ac- 
cused might be delivered up to them, in which case they could 
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constitute a tribunal for their immediate trial. At nine o'clock 
at night his majesty's answer was received, which repeated the 
interpretation given by the minister to the 17?d article of the con- 
stitution, and declared that he could not consent to have the ac- 
cused members tried before the tribunal which the cortes might 
oreate, until it could fiist be ascertained whether the members of 
the tribunal were not themselves implicated in the conspiracy. 
This communication excited much feeling, and occasioned an 
animated discussion, attended ^th severe animadversions on the 
conduct of the emperor and his ministers. 

After continuing to assemble in secret sessions^ until the 12th 
of September, without being able either to procure the release 
or trial of the accused members, the cortes resolved to sky no 
.more on that subject at -present, and attend to the business before 
them. The great' questions of the veto, and the appointilfient of 
the supreme judges, still continued unsettled, and subjects of dis- 
pute between the emperor and the cortes. At length, becoming 
satisfied that he could not carry these points, and that it would 
be impossible to render himself absolute whilst thexsortes remain- 
ed, the emperor resolved to free himself from what he regarded 
as the only obstacle to his power. He assembled in his palace a 
junta, or what in this country would be called a caucus, compos- 
ed of the general officers of the army, his ministers, and council 
of state, and such of the deputies of the cortes as were favoura- 
ble to his views. He addressed the junta, and decleured, tiiat 
the majority of the cortes were hostile to the present system, and 
wished to establish a democracy, under the name of a monarchy ; 
that the country was in imminent danger, and would be ruined 
unless the number of the deputies was reduced ; that the con- 
gress had failed to give a constitution to the empire, but had 
adopted that of Spain, wlrich was not suited to its condition, and 
had made no provision for the administration of justice, or for the 
exigencies of the treasury. These charges against the cortes 
were correct in point of fact, but the emperor Inmself had been 
the cause why the congress had not effected any of these objects, 
by his arbitrary conduct, and his persecutions and encroachments 
on the autiiority and privileges of the legislative body. It was fi- 
nally determined at this meeting to require of congress the re- 
duction of their number, and that they grant to the emperor the 
appointment of the judges, and an unquatified veto on all laws. 
These proposals were submitted to the cortes by the mimsters 
and four counsellors of state, who were allowed to discuss them. 
The cortes wishing to put at rest these disputed questions, and 
many believing that they were tiie sole causes of the persecutions 
the congress had suffered ; and being sensible of the alarming 
circumstances of the country, as the government £d not even 
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pay the printers, which prevented their decrees from being pub- 
lished, they finally resolved to grant to the emperor the appoint- 
ment of the judges, and a veto on all laws except the articles of 
the constitution. It was hoped that this would satisfy his nudi- 
ty, and restore harmony between the two bram^hes of the govern- 
ment, and enable the congress to attend to the important regula- 
tions which the stkte of the country and the exigencies of the 
treasury so imperiously demanded. How insatiable is the hist of 
power ! When the ocean is sati£^d with its tributary waters, 
then will the ambition of man be satisfied widi the possession of 
power. Tl^ concessions made to the emperor, instead of con- 
tenting him, seemed to increase his avidity for power, and he im- 
mediiltely demanded that his veto should be extended to the ar- 
ticles of the constitution, iand that the number of the cortes ^lould 
be diminished; The cortes perceived the fallaciousness of their 
hopes, as to satisfying the emperor, and that the more the^jHeld- 
ed to him, the more he would demand. They determmed to 
inake no further concessions, €uid, by a decided majority, rejected 
the imperial demands, although not insensible that matters had 
reached a crisis. The next day the emperor sent a general offi- 
cer to the hall, widi orders to <Mssolve the congress, and to expel 
the members by force, if they did not retire in ten minutes^ The 
deputies were in some measure prepared for this violent proceed- 
ing, and the president having directed this order to be entered on 
^e journals of the chamber, the officer signed the same, and the 
members retired $'om the hall. Iturbide issued a proclamation 
the next day, declaring the dissolution of the congress, alleging 
as a reason, that it had totally neglected its duty, in failing to J)re- 
sent to the nation a constitution, to provide for the administration 
of justice, and to supply the exigencies of the treasury, in conse- 
quence whereof the army remained unpaid, and alarming disor- 
ders prevailed. The proclamation concluded with several de- 
crees : 

<< 1st. The Congress is dissolved from the moment this decree 
is promulgated. 

<< 2d. The national representation shall be continued until a 
, new congress can be assembled, in a junta, composed of two 
members from each of the larger provinces, and one ftom the 
smaller— a// of whom ImU nominate. 

<« 3d. The business to which this junta shall attend, is to be 
determined by separate regulations. 

" The members of congress, not of this junta, must, in order 
to leave the capital, signify their intentions to the political chief. 
Those who remain, and are not inhaMtants of this city, may ajq^y 
te the treasury fcnr their daily pay. 

15* 
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<< The junta shall meet and commence tlieir duties on the 
second day of November." 

The emperor selected forty-five members of the congress, and 
ei^t substitutes for the junta, who assembled in die congressi(»ial 
hdl on the day named, at five o'clock in the afleruoon, and a Uttle 
afleir dark the einperor appeared, and taking his seat on the impe- 
rial throne, addressed them, in the following language : 

" Gentlemen : — ^When the nation, home down by the chains 
which it had dragged for the space of three centuries, could not 
explain its wish to recover its natural independence, I, with a 
small number of troops, resolved to declare it, in the face of 
frightful perils ; and from diat time my voice, in consequ^ice of 
that act, became necessarily and essentially Uie organ t>f the ge- 
neral wUl of the inhabitants of this empire. It became my duty 
to consider well, and to seize the true points of what is politically 
called the general will, and this important consideration constituted 
one of the many essential prerequisites for the success of the un- 
dertaking. In this manner t settled the basis on which the.meyesty 
of the government of a nation so great, and of such extensive 
territory, ought to rest I declared the right that it had acquired - 
to adopt the constitution best suited to il. I adverted particularly 
to the necessity of convoking a national representation, not by the 
demagogical and anarchical method prescribed by the Spanish 
constitution, but by just rules, and such as are suited to our cir- 
cumstances. This most delicate work I might have accomplished 
myself: but my fervent desire to act right, made it appear to me 
more secure to intrust it to an assembly of men the most distin- 
guished for their talents, probity, fortune, and emplo3rments. Af- 
ter telling them that the conduct of the former government' had 
led the nation to the brink of a precipice, he said, " That inorder 
not to fall into it, it had become necessary to step backwards, not 
by the devious path that we had lately followed, but by that of tlie 
plan of Iguala ; by which we reached the difficult and glorious 
goal of our independence. Let us return boldly, gentlemen, and 
follow this sure road, watered with sweat and laurels : let us march 
on it wkh a firm and tranquil step, and the happiness of the nation 
will be secured. Let us bear this nation along to the glorious 
epoch of its establishment, in a peaceful, solid, and stable manner. 
Let us organize its representation in such a manner, that it shall 
3rield no other than the pure, limpid, clear, and general sound of 
the public wishes, and let us profit by the experience of the past ^ 
for file future* The rock on which we have struck is, that the 
sov^?eign power, by a most in^iolitic error, has been transferred 
from the mass of the people, to whom it exclusively belongs, to a 
congress. An authority so powerful 09 not to be subjected to any 
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law, nor to admit any rule but such as it chooses to prescribe for 
itself, must act in an arbitrary manner ; and such a stat^ of things 
is characteristic of, and peculiar to, a despotism, as it is incongru- 
ous and repugnant to a limited government. Man is disposed to 
abuse power : for it is extremely difficult that he, who can do all 
that he wishes, will not desi]:e to do more than he ought ; and if, 
with respect to one man, or a few persons, it is imprudent to trust 
to a presumption of virtuous and voluntary moderation, there is 
nothing in a numerous body that ought to inspire greater confi- 
dence.* It is true, that our congress followed the example of the 
Spanish ccnies ; but whoever copies from a deformed model, will 
he not increase its imperfections? And what shall we come to, 
if we follow in every thing that pernicious example V^ &c. &c. 

The regulations governing the proceedhigs and specifying the 
powers of the junta, were then read by the minister of state. ^ The 
junta was empowered to frame a constitution ; but the ministers 
were to be admitted to discuss the project of one, and even the 
ordincuy laws. The junta was in fact-only the organ of the im- 
perial will, and intended and calculated rather to strengthen the 
absolute authority of the emperor, than to form a barrier to it. 
The financial minister submitted an expose of the condition of 
thfe public revenue to the junta, from which it appeared that the 
{MUiual receipts amounted to only eight millions of dollars, whilst 
the expenditures exceeded thirteen millions. The junta decreed 
a forced loan of two and a half millions of dollars, and, to supply 
the pressing exig^ficies of the treasury, they ordered the seizure 
of the money detained at Perote, which had been sent by Spanish 
merchants to be embarked at Vera Cru^ : the emperor having 
first hinted to the junta the situation of this money.f 

Iturbide is not the only man whose ambition was greater than 
his talents; or who succeeded in usurping power which he had not 
the ability to maintain. * It is fortunate that it was so ; as it would 
have been a reproach to Mexico, and to America, that this crude 
usurpation, this contemptible t3rrant, should have succeeded. It 
would have presented one of the most melancholy events in his- 
tory ; a revolution for liberty, resulting in despotism. It would 
have blasted all the fruits of tfie revolution, retarded the advance- 
ment of political and social improvement in Mexico, and checked 
its national prosperity and importance, beside^ affording a danger- 
ous exiunple, and a dangerous neighbouf to the American repub* 
lies. The only legitimate object of a revolution is the establish- 

* This strange reasoning proves, if any thing, that the powers of so- 
vemment cannot be safely vested any where, and that there can be no other 
government but a despotism. 

t Pointett'8 notQs on Mexico. 
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ment of liberty, and a government founded on the will of the peo- 
ple. If this object is lost, all is lost. 

Iturbic(e had no sooner reached the goal of, his amlution, dian 
he began to perceive the instability of Us power, and that the im- 
perial diadem did not set so lightly or securely on his head, as Im 
seems to have imagined that it would* In a few monihs the dis- 
affection of the people brc^e out into open revolt The republi- 
can standard was first raised at Soto la Marina, in the state of 
Taniauhpas, and as the disaifection was general in the northein 
provinces, tiie people flocked to it, and the republicans would 
have been formidabley had not Garza, then- leader, been totally 
destitute of courage or capacity, and fled on the first appearance 
of the imperial troops. This revolt occurred in October, 1822„ 
and was soon followed by an event at Vera Cnui, which led to 
important results. The royal garrison of the castle of San' Juan 
de Uloa made an unsuccessfiil attempt to destroy the woiks that 
had been erected in the suburbs of ^e city of^Yera Cruz, which 
occasioned the' junta to interdict all intercourse witli the castle, 
and all connnerce with Spain.; and likewise to prohibit the ex- 
portation from Mexico, of all goods or money belonging to Eu- 
ropean Spaniards. A correspondence was t>pened with ^e rojral 
governor of the castle, without any satisfactoiy result The efn- 
peror finally concluded that a personal interview wou^d l^ad to an 
accomaiodation, and on the 10th of November he left his capi- 
tal, and proceeded to Xalapa, passing throu^ Puebla, where, 
front the influence of the bishop, who had a principal agency in 
the elevation of Iturbide, he was received with demonstrations of 
respect. At Xalapa, he learnt that the ro3ral governor would, on 
no consideration, leaver the castle, in consequence of which, com- 
missioners were appointed' by both parties, to meet at Yera Cruz. 
After considerable discussion, they could not agree on terms of 
accommodation, and 'separated without doing any thing. San- 
tana was governor of the city of Yera Cruz, an active officer, who 
had stormed and taken the place from the royalists. A dispute 
arose between him and Echavarri, who commanded the southern 
division of the army, and the latter officer preferred a complaint 
to the emperor, who immediately summoned Santana to appear 
before him. Knowing how much the emperot was indebted to 
him for his elevation, and confident of his protection, he did not 
hesitate to obey the oifler ; but instead of being trefited in the 
kind and fiiendly manner he expected, the emperor censured his 
conduct with severity, and dismissed him from his command as 
governor of Yera Cruz. His astonishment at this unexpected 
treatment was only eqtialled by his indignation, and suddenly leav- 
ing Xalapa, he returned to Yera Cruz with the greatest expedition, 
riding day and night, and anived befSre the news of his dismissal 
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from his command. As not a moment was to be lost, he in- 
sftanHy ordered out his own regiment, and laid befofe them his 
determination no longer to support the despotic and odious go- 
vernment of Iturbide, who, by forcibly dissolving the congress, 
and his arbitrary and tyrannical conduct,' had justly forfeited the 
confidence of the people and the araiy ; and concluded by ex- 
horting them to use their arms in defence of the liberties of their 
country, and to add to the glory they had acquired in overthrow- 
ing the despotism of Spain, by prostrating the tyrant Iturbide. 
These sentiments were received with acclamation, as they were 
in accordance with the opinions of all the officers of the garrison, 
who had suppressed them from a persuasion that tiieir command- 
er was strongly attached, personally, to the emperor. The re- 
publican standard was immediately unfurled, and Santana ad- 
dressed a letter to the emperor, remindmg him how much he was 
indebted to him for his elevation, and of the regard he had always 
entertained for him ; but declaring that his arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal conduct had rendered him unworthy of the station he held, 
and justly forfeited the confidence of the nation, which he had re- 
duced to the greatest disorder and misery ; and that he felt it his 
duty to lay aside all personal considerations, when the Hberties of 
his country were at stake. He reproached Iturbide with having 
violated his oath, in dissolving the cortes by force, and establish- 
ing despotism m his own person ; declared his intention of re-es- 
tablishing the repubUc, and concluded by advising the emperor to 
resign the crown, and throw himself on the generosity of con^ 
gross. 

No advice is less likely to be relished than that which recom- 
mends to sovereigns the relinquishment of their power, or any 
particle of it ; and the emperor, instead of complying with the ad- 
vice of Santaha, immediately ordered Echavarri with his division 
to march against him. Santana proceeded to Puente del Rey, 
and fortified the place. The imperialists pursued the republicans, 
and several actions were f6ught betweeh them, but none of a de- 
cisive nature. The people did not rally round the repubUcan 
standard, not having confidence in Santana, as he had formerly 
been instrumental in promoting the ambitious projects of Iturbide. 
Fortunately for Mexico, several of the most distinguished of the 
repubUcan generals had escapexl all the perils to which they had 
been exposed, and at this conjuncture came forward to aid the 
cause of liberty. The most distinguished, and the first who join- 
ed the republican standard, was Guadaloupe Victoria, who had 
been secreted in the mountains from the period when, by oppos- 
ing the ambition of Iturbide, he had rendered himself obnoxious 
to tfie tyrant He was at first appointed second in command, but 
Santana perceived that, to inspire the people with perfoet confi- 
VoL. t Y 
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dence, it was necessary to rs^se him to the chief command. The 
confidence and respect which the public felt in a man who, 
from the commencement of the revolution, under all vicissitudes 
of fortune, and the various changes which it had assumed, had 
been distinguished, not more for his bravery than his patriot de- 
votion to the cause of Uberty,and his uniform republicanism, was 
immediately perceptible on his elevation to the chief command of 
the republican forces. The people flocked to his standard from 
all quarters, and the spirit of revolt spread with rapidity through 
the diffei^nt provinces. Echavarri, although a personal enemy 
to Santana, joined the republican cause, and an arrangement was 
entered into between him and Victoria. The united armies sent 
commissioners to Iturbide, to offer him terms of accommodation; 
the basis of which was the immediate assembling of a congress 
to form a republican constitution. Iturbide was not disposed to 
treat, but sent commissioners to Echavarri and his officers, to 
attempt to dissuade them from their- purpose, but without success. 
The emperor marched with the small force he had, to Istapaluca, 
a small town twelve miles from the capital, where he took an ad- 
vantageous position. ' The power of Iturbide crumbled to dust in 
less time than it had been acquired. The example of the army 
under Echavarri, was followed in the provinces, and the defection 
soon became general. What are now the states of OaxaCa, Xa- 
lisoo, Guanaxuatd, and San Luis Potosi, declared against the im- 
perii government, and imprisoned the emperor's commanders; 
and ^ueretaro, Yalladolid, and the capitals of the other provin- 
ces, also seized and imprisoned (he imperial officers. The dis- 
tinguished republvcan generals, Guerrero and Bravo, who had re- 
mained in the Capital, under the jealous and vigilant eye of th« 
government, escaped, and, returning to the west, raUied the peo- 
ple, and appeared in arms against the usurper. 

Under these portentous circumstances Iturbide made proposals 
of accommodation, and was answered by u demand for the im- 
mediate assembling, of a national cortes, and money sufficient to 
pay the troops. If the emperor had been disposed he could not 
have complied with the last requisition, except in paper money, 
of which he had issued four milUons on the 1st of January, 1823, 
and, by a decree, made it a tender for one third part of the amount 
of any debt, and it wias received for duties and taxes in the same 
proportion*, by the government. This currency immediately and 
rapidly depreciated, as was to have been expected, and contri- 
buted greatly to increase tha discontents of the people. The 
province of Puebla declared for the republicans, and a strong 
force was organized in its capital by the Marquis de Vivanco, ^n^o 
assumed the government of the city. The republican army ad- 
vanced^o Puebla, and here were joined by Negrete and several 
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olher distinguished officers, who deserted the sinking fortunes of 
the eiiq[>eror. The republicans pushed forward their advanced 
guard to San Martin, within fif)y miles of Mexico. 

The epxp^mr perceiving that his short^Uved reign was drawing 
to a elose, hastened to Mexioo, and on the 8th jt^ March, 182^, 
attempted to ass^sible those members of the old congress who 
were in the coital, to tender to> them his resignation ; but few only 
could be induced to attend, and there not being a qucnrum tiiey de- 
clined to act The imperial diadem which once graced the brow 
<^ Ituibide, had now become a crown of thorns that pierced his 
soul. A mcoai^h is deprived of the solace and support of friend- 
ship, as those wh<^ claim to be his friends, are no| friends to his 
person but his power, and leave hinl when thai departs. As the 
overthrow of Iturbide's power became more apparent, his parti- 
sans deserted him. one after another, until he found himsettf en- 
tkely abaBd<med. Thus the ^ot^an who had succeeded in acquiring 

Zreme and despotic pawer,-^-whose will was kw, and implicitly 
yed) in Uttle more than one year wto not only fallen so low as 
that *' there was iM»ne so poor as to do him reverence,^f but was 
even trembling for his life. On the 19th of Mux^h, 1823, he com- 
nnimcated to the. congress his res^nation, and remarked ^' that 
he accepted the crown with the greatest reluctance, and only to 
serve lus country ; but ^om the moment he perceived that his re- 
taining possession of it might serve, if not as a cause, at least as 
a pretext for civil war, he determined to give it up ; that he did 
not abdicate befpre, because there was no national representation, 
generally recognised as sudi, to receive it ; that as his presence 
in the country might serve as a pretext for dissensions, he will 
retire to some foreign land, and asks only a fattxaght to prepare 
for his ^parture ; and finally solicits congress to pay his debts." 
Immediately on forwarding this letter, he retired to Tulancingo. 
His letter was referred to a committee, who reported against ac- 
cepting the renunciation of the crown by Ituri)ide, sis that might 
be construe^ to imply a right or lawfulness to the power renoun- 
ced; but they recommended, not only to grant his request of de- 
partmg from tiie country, but to allow him a pension for the main- 
tenance of his family aiul suite, of twenty-five thousand dolku^ a 
year. This was certainly a singular document. There seems a 
itrange inconsistency ijn beii^ so scrupulous about acceptii^ the 
idlklicatiofi of Itui^ide, from an appr^ension that it might rniply 
a concession of his right to the crown, and at the same time to 
permit him to retire on a princely pension. If, as was undoubt- 
edly the case, he had no better right to sovereign power thtm that 
of usurpation, he had justly forfeited his life, as guilty of the greatest 
<rfatt treasons, that of overturning by mititary force a free govern- 
menti and estabUshing a despotism. For what greater felony can 
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be committed) than to rob an entire people of their liberties? It 
is to be presumed, however, that the liberal conduct toward Itiur- 
bide proceeded from considerations of policy, he having many 
partisans in the country, and perhaps in part from a regard to his 
services in breaking down the royal government ; but whatever 
may be thought of the propriety of granting him the pension, the 
poUcy wfiLS undoubtedly coirect His subsequent conduct, how- 
ever, shows how misapplied was the munificence of the go- 
vernment. 

The report of the committee was accepted, and the ex*emperor 
was escorted by general Bravo to Antigua, near Vera Cruz, 
where, on the 11th of May, 1823, he embarked on board of an 
English vessel for Leghorn, ^vith his family and suite, consisting 
of twenty-five persons. 

The repubUcan troops entered the capital on the 27th of May, 
and the old^ congress^ was soon after assembled. It immedmt^y 
estabhshed a provisional government, and appointed a triplicate 
executive, consisting of generals .Victoria, Bravo, and*Negrete ; 
the two first are natives, distinguished for their patriotism, talents 
and services, and the last is an European, justly esteemed for his 
integrity and talents. Steps were immediately taken for the con- 
vocation of a new congress, and the people in the election were 
careful to exclude the royalists, the partisans of Iturbide, and the 
advocates for the plan of Iguala. The congress assembled, and 
entered on the arduous duty of framing a constitution of govern- 
ment. This was liow a subject that engrossed public attention, 
and the only source of division or dissension, as neither the roy- 
ahstSj nor the adherents of Iturbide were sufficiently formidable 
to occasion disturbances among the people, or anxiety to the go- 
vernment. The people were divided into two parties relative to 
the constitution, one being in favour of a confederative govern- 
ment like that of the United States, and the other preferring a 
central or consolidated republic, Uke that of Colombia. 

Some time in March, 1823, before the republican army entered 
the capital, general Santana, with six hundred troops, ssuled from 
Vera Cruz, and landing at Tampico, advanced rapidly into the in- 
terior, as far as San Luis Potosi, where he established his head- 
quarters, and immediately declared himself protector of the fede- 
ral republic But as it was suspected that his object was to place 
himself at the head of one of the two parties, for the advance- 
ment of his own views, he was not supported even by the advo- 
cates of the federal plan. The government having sent a force 
aga^t him, he was obliged to submit, and was brought to the 
capital and confined. 

After the overthrow of the royal government by Iturbide, and 
the treaty with O'Donoju, on (he basis of the plan of Iguala, 
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%aiii> althou^ obstinately refusing to acknowledge the indepen- 
d^ce of Mexico, made no efibrt to regain her a^ority over it, 
aad it had been since that period, in point <^ fkct, entirely inde^ 
pendent of Spain, who had not been a party to any of the dissen- 
sions and wars which had existed. During the administration of ^ 
Itufbide, commissioners were seixtto Mexico from Spain, but were 
not permitted to enter the country, $tnd they had remained in the 
easde ^ Saa Juaa de UJoa^ which was in the possession^ of the 
royalists. . A^ler tiie fall of Iturbide, the Spanish commissioners 
were aHowed to enter the Mexican territories, afid the new go- 
veniment i^^pointed gener^ Yi^oria to tr^at with ;them, and de- 
signate Xaiapa as the place for the meeting of the pa|lies. Soon 
afiter the negotiations were commenced, they were broken off in 
consequence of the castle of ^an Juan de Uloa tiring on the city 
of Vera Cruz. This was occasioned -by the repubUcan govern- 
ment attempting to fortify the island of SacnSciog, on the opposite 
point of landyto form a new portof ^ntry, for tHe purpose of 
avoiding the exactions which all vessels entering the harbour were 
jsubjected^o, %r the governor of the castle. If this plan had 
keen earned into execution^ it would have deprived the garrison 
of ^ means of main^dning themselves ; and the governor was 
G<Miipelled to. make ;use of f6rce to prevent tlie erection of the 
w^fks, and the plan wa^ obliged to be relinquished. The govern- 
SQient immeiUately published a.de^ree, interdicting all commercial 
iotercQurse with Spain. 

Ailer the departure of the cideftant emperor, his partisans at- 
tempted to excite civil <:K>inH^tions, but they were too few in num- 
l>erB, and too, well known and .watched to occasion any alsmn to 
- Uie government, or to eodc^ger the gpublic tranquillity. The only 
lemainii^ source of public dissenedon, was the difference of 
opinion as to the form of gQvemtnent about to be established. 
C<mgress were divided, as well a& the people, on the subject, and 
in so(me;<^ the provinceis-the inhabitants were thrown it^ great 
alarm and agitation, &oman^ apprehension that congress intended 
to establish a central government ; in seveiral district the excite- 
ment^as so great as to occasion civil commotions, and open re« 
volt Whetl^/ the convention intended to have established a 
central system, m. preference to di federative one or not, these 
strong indications, of pubUc opiniop no doubt had great influence 
in mducing it to adopt the latter. It was perceived that unanimity 
in the congress could atone qiiiet the existing dissensions, and en- 
sure respect to the government which might be established. Ac- 
cordingly a constitution, on the federative plan, was prepared and 
adapted by the congress with great unanimity ; and on the 2d of 
Felwruary, 1824, was sworn to in the capital, amidst thd rejoicinggi 
and acclamations of the people. The system id similar to that of 
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the United States, and consists of a general or national govern* 
ment, and looal or state governments in the provinces or intendan- 
des, since erected into states. After th&adoption of the sjrsteoiy 
the congress and people proceeded^ with ^rder and harmony, to 
organize botii the naticmal and state governments, and to set M 
the potitical machinery in operation. Guadaloupe Victoria was 
chosen president of the repubUc,an.d genetal Bravo vice president* 

In the month of January, previous to the adoption of the con- 
stitution, a disturbance occurred in the . province of Puebla, 
in consequence of genertd Echavani, who commanded thpre, re- 
fusing to obey the orders of the executive. J The reason of su<^ 
strange conduct, or what were hb designs, did not satisfactorily 
^pear. This <^icer is an European by birth, but had contribu- 
ted essentially to the establishment of the repubUc, by joining 
Yictoria and Santana, which became the signal for a general re- 
volt against Iturbide. General Gruefrero, at the hes^ of a few 
men, marched to queU theinsmrectionj and Echavarri being del- 
sorted by his troops, was seized and sent a prisoner to the capiUd, 
which terminated the insurrection without bloodsheds The pufak 
lie mind, however, was not settled, and this disturbance was eoon 
followed by an insurrection, headed by one Hernandez, at Cuer«. 
navaca, which general Guerrero was sent to suppress, and effect- 
ed it without difficulty. But not farirom tiie same time, a more 
extensive and alarming disaffection appeared m the capital, ^t 
threatened more serious consequences. A formidiBd)le oppositioo, 
or faction, had been organized, ipclnding the garrison and its 
commander, the object of which was to compel congress to dis- 
miss' all the Europeans from office. - The employment of Euro- 
pean Spaniards, to the entire exclusion of the natives^ or cre<^es, 
had always been regarded, not only as a great grievance- in itself, 
but as the fertile source of ttie oppessions of the colonial system. 

The new government had neglected to remove diis aource of 
political evil, but suffered the Europeans still to hold most of the 
offices, in consequence, as is supposed, of attaching a imstaken 
hnportance to their bemg familiar with the routine of public duti^8, 
and frota their connexion by marriage with the wealthy and influ- 
ential Creole fhmihes. . This conduct of the government was^re- 
garded by many as equaHy impolitic and unjust, and the garrison, 
with Lobato at their head, demanded of congress the immediate 
removal of all Europeaa Spaniards from office. Congress with 
great firmness resolved to maintain its authority ; and with the 
assistance of the numerous fHends of the government, made great 
exertions to induce the garrison to return to their duty, and te 
collect and imbody a force sufficient to intimidate, and, if neces- 
saiy, to put down the insurgents. Instead therefore of comply- 
iiig with the demaad ot Lobato, congress ordered him to appear 
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before tbem/and after two da3r8' negotiatioiiy he delivered him- 
self up to the government, and in consideration thereof was par^^ 
doned. Lieutenantn^olonel Staboli, an Itahan by birth, and some 
other officers, obstinately refused to submit; but were finally 
abandoned by their adherents, who delivered diem up to the go- ^ 
Terament, and Staboli was sentenced to be shot, \iy a 90urt mar- 
tial.* . 

There is but one evidence that a king is more than mortal, and 
wbich is the fact fully proved by history, that when an individual 
has, once i>ecome a king, he can na longer Uve as a man. It is, 
with hinv ^ Cc^avy aut m^'l— 4ie must be a king or nothing ; 
he cannot exist as a man. This truth was not more strongly illus- 
bnated by die great Napoleon, than by the humble Iturbide. The 
former's example, and all the Iqssons of history, were lost on the 
cidevant emperor of Me:deo, and the generosity, of the govern- 
ment toward him, instead of producing a deep sense of gratitude, 
and preparing his mind to be .content to fojlow the paths of . wis- 
dom, which arer pleasantness and peace, probably contributed to 
lead hidi into the mad course of ambition, which proved his ruin. 
Imperiid power appears never to have been absent from his mind, 
a^er his hani^iment from Mexico. Whether he had any corres- 
pofidenc^ with his partisan^ in the Mexican republic, or not, it is 
certain that he soon meditated retunung to Mexico. He was the 
more in haste to return, as he asserts, from an apprehension that 
the ministers of the powers of the holy alliance, at the court of 
Tuscany, would attempt fo frustrate his intentions. He arrived 
ill England in February, 1824, when he addressed a letter to the 
Mexican congress, in which he communicates his intention of re- 
turning to America, although in direct violation of the decree of 
the 8th of April, 1822 ; and gives, as a reason, the hositile de- 
signs of the powers of Europe against the new world, which would 
soon be developed ; and his wsh to be in a situation where he 
might fly to Ae aid of hjs countrymen, if they should desire his 
services. He submits to the congress, whether his services, in a 
military capacity only, may not be of some utility, in uniting the 
puMic voice, atid contributing with his sword to secure the inde- 
pendence and liberty of his coui^ry. He assures the congress 
of his ability to bring min&, ammunition, clothing and money ; 
declares that hia only object is to aid in securing the liberty of 
Mexico, and that when that is established, he shsS cheerfully re- 
tire to private lifcf Being apprised of his intentions, congress, 
instead of abrogating the law by which he was exiled, or inviting 
him to return, to assist in a militiury capacity in securing the Uber- 
ties of his country^ unmediately passed a decree, declaring Itur* 



* Poinsett's notes on Mexico, 
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Ude a traitor and outlainr, the first moment he should enter any 
part of the territory of the republic, under any title or pretence 
wimtsoerer; also declaring aU persons traitors, who should, by 
any means whatever, aid or encourage Iturbide's return to ihe 
repubUc, or any other foreign invader, seod that they shoydd be 
judged conformably to the^law of the 27th of September, 1823. 
The decree bore date the 28th of April, 1824 ; and the executive 
was charged with its execution, and with4causing it to^be publish- 
ed and circulated through the confederacy. These effeictive mea-* 
sures did not prevent a conspiracy being formed lii the capitai, 
for the purpose of overturning the present .gov-ernment, and tiie 
restoration of Itorbide, which was afterward discovered. 

The constitutional congress passed^ a decree on the 28di of 
June, 1824,' for the establishment of public fai^ andinatioiiial .cre- 
dit, which recognises the debts contracted under the govemmeiit 
of the viceroys, to the iTthoTSeptemb^, 1810, when the cokmir 
al government was considered as alHt>gated by the wiM oftiie na- 
tion ^ and all debts contracted* with the Mexicsin peoj^ by the 
viceroys where the loans were made by compulsion, ^ invokiola-^ 
rily, froin the 17th September, 1810, to the Pittance of the Mexi- 
can army into, the capital in the year 1821. , The decree also Fe« 
cognises all debts contracted for the. service of the nation by. the 
independent chiefs, troin the declaration of independence to the 
entrance of the army into the capital, and those of the army of 
Iguala, or liberating amiy, until its occup^ion of the ci^taJ ; imd 
also all debts contracted by the' established govemovs, from the - 
first epoch of independence. This decree is founded on the priii- 
ciple, as it respects the authority of Spain, that the Mexican na- 
tion was not lawfully subjected to that au^ority, after the decla- 
ration of its wishes for independence, and therefore it does not 
acknowledge riie loans which were voluntarily inade to the vice- 
toys after that period, as such an act was afS)rdmg voluntary aid 
to an unlawful government, attempting to enslave the nation, and 
in one sense, was an act of hostility against the ri^^tful govern- 
ment It seems to be somewhat doub|tfi4, whether the debts 
contracted by Iturbide after his dissolutimi of the congress, are in-* 
eluded in tiiis decree ; the debts of the liberating army are re- 
cognised down to the time of its entering the capital only ; so: 
that there is no clause in the decree, which would include the 
debts created by Iturbide, unless it is that recognising those of 
the '< established governors." On thel8th of Julythe congress 
passed a decree prohibiting the importation of slaves, under the 
penalty of confiscation of &e vessel and its cargo, if any, and the 
captain, owner, and purchaser of the slaves, to suffer ten years' 
imprisonment. Slaves were declared free the moment they land- 
ed on the Mexican soil. , - 
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The conspiracy in the Mexican capital was discoyered, and 
twenty persons implicated were arrested, among whom were se- 
veral general officers, a number of colonels, and som^ citizens 
of distinction. The papers of the conspirators were headed, 
^< God, independence, and the hero pf Iguala ;" it is said that a 
\^oman acted as secretary. The criminals were brou^t to trial 
before a council of war, and two of them sentenced to death, and 
the' rest to perpetual banishment. After this premature explosion 
of the conspiracy, the infatuated Iturbide landed at Soto la Mari- 
na in disguise, on the 14th of July, 1324. He came in an En- 
gUsh brig with Charles de Beneskij a foreigner, who pretended 
that his object was to treat with the Mexican government con- 
cerning a plan of colonization, and that he liad powers for that 
purpose, from three Irish capitalists of London. Beneski pre- 
sented himself to general Garza, military commandant, who in- 
quired concerning Iturbide, and was informed by Beneski, that he 
left him at London, residuig quietly with his family. Iturbide 
being d^guised, passed himself as the companion of Beneski, 
wjio was permitted to go into the country, an4Viu6 attempted to 
advance, into the interior. On the 16th, general Garza was in- 
formed by an officer who commanded a detachment of troops, 
that he had seen Beneski, wi^ another person in disguise, pro- 
ceeding into the interior, which excited his suspicion. General 
Garza immediately went inj)ursuit with some troops,and overtook 
ihem ai Arrogas, and immediately recognised in the disguised 
person, Don Augustin Iturbide, arrested him,*and conveyed him 
under a strong guard to Soto la Marina. General Garza com- 
municated the arrest of Iturbide to the provincial congress of the 
state o£ Tamaulipas, then in session atPadilla, which resolved 
that the decree of the general congress of the 28th of April, 
1824, be cmrried into immediate effect, and ordered the minister 
of state to cause Iturbide to be ^executed without delay. Ac- 
cordingly, he was shot in the town of Padilla, <^ the 10th of Ju- 
ly, 1824. Thus terminated the career of Don Augustin Iturbide, 
t^kc first, and it is hoped it mayjo^g be said the last usurper of 
sovereign power in Ainerica. ■ His wife and tw&children accom- 
panied him, but the rest .of his family and suit^ were left in Lon- 
don. This event relieved the republic from one source of appre- 
hension, and oiie cause of the vacillation of the pubUc opinion ; 
by amiihilating for ever the hopes and designs of ^e partisans of ' 
a miUtary usurper. It tended to concentrate public opinion in 
favour of the poUtical system which had been adapted, and to 
give stabiUty and energy to the government. 

Since this period the pubUc tranquiUity has not been disturbed 
in Mexico by civil commotions : the government has been ad- 
^ VoL.L 16* Z 
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ministered with success^ and has enjoyed Ihe iiMSFeasiiig ccmfi- 
dence of all classes of Ike population. 

The S^pwiiards still retained possession of the strong fortress of 
St Juan de Uloa> which, commanding the entrance into the port 
of Vera Cruz, gr^ly deranged the Mexican commerce^ hy ex- 
actions from all vessels entenng^e harbour. Xhis was the more 
vexatious, in consequence^of there bemg no seaport to \^ich the 
trade of Vera Cruz could be transferred. The annoyance which 
the castle occasioned to the comQierce of the country, united with 
the desire to reduce the last strong hold of Spanish power ki 
Mexico, rendered the government and the nation anxious to ac- 
celerate an event which it was evident could not be long delayed. 
The superiority of Uie Mexican navy to that of the Spanish, pre- 
vented the governor of the ^stle, Cogpinger, from receiving any 
re-enforcements, or even supplies, from abroad, whilst the garri- 
son continually wasted away by disease and hardships, till they 
at last became reduced to a handful of men. StiH the governor 
obstinately refused to ^i^tulate. At lej^tfi, however, the time 
arrived when he#tould hold- out no longer, and accordingly,^ on 
the 18th of November, 18i21, the castle surrendered, to the great 
joy of V^ra Cruz and all Mexico.. The garrison (except the sick, 
who were conveyed to Vera Cruz,), were, with Jthe govemcj, 
sent to Havana. _ , 

Thus the ^Spanish flag, which, since the days of Cortes, had 
been a memorial of the slavery and ddbasement of the countiy of 
Montezuma, ceased to wave m any part of its territories— it was; 
struck, never, it is hoped, to be raised again in Mexico. > 

Mexico, as well as the other independent states, at one period 
felt some apprehension that the allied poW&cs in Europe^ which 
interfered in the internal concerns of Spain, would extend their 
kind offices to her possessions on this side the Atlantic ; but the 
disposition manifested by Great Britain has removed such appre- 
hensions, as her ministefrs have declared that England would hot 
agree to any cession Spain might make of the states which were 
c{e ^ to released from her dominion. ' / v 

Mexico has probably received less aid from fcMtsigners than most 
^ of the other new repuMics ; some enterprises have been under- 
taken from the iT^nited States against the Texas country, but these 
have'had no influence on the great contest; and some indivtdnals 
from the United States and the British isles have eng^ed in the 
Mexican sendee ; but she has had no foreign succour of any im» 
portance ; the Mexican patriots have maintained the long and san- 
guinary struggle alone, without dlies and without assistance; 
and by their pwp valour and perseverance, have overcome both 
foreign and domestic tyrannf . « 
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The patriots of Mexico, as well as thos^ of the otiier parts of 
America, formerly Spanish, made an early attempt to secure the 
countenance, if not assistance of die Uu^d States* ^bi 1811, 
Don B. Gutierrez was sent by the patriots of Mexico as their 

'^ag^nt or commissioner to Washington, wher^ he continue<l untfl 
nearly the close of^the following year, at which* time he joined 
Toledo in an expedition against the eastern internal provinces. 
In 1816 the M^cah congress sent Doctor Herrera to the Uni- 
ted States. But these missions, were productive of no other ad- 
vantage than the promotion in thebreastsof our'Citizens of feelings 
of fi^end^pand sympathy for a people who were strug^ing for 
the same rights, the attainment of which a few years since had cost 
the United States so much blood and treaiuire. Yet for our govern- 
ment to have assisted the Spankh colonies would have Been vio- 
lating the fundamental principles gf the constitution, and the ge- 
nius of our foreign policy. Hence it ^was that congress, in 1817, 

.pELSsed an act for the more efiectually preserving ^e neutrality of 
the United Staltes^ which authorized the president to prevent the 
sale of vessels of war by the. citizens of ^ United States to the 
subjecto of any foreign power, and prohibited the exportation of 
arms or ammunition, except bonds were given as a security against 
their bemg conveyed to either of the belligerent parties; In pur- 
suance of this policy, an expedition which was preparing at New 
Orleans in 1815, and destined against the northeastern provinces 
of Mexico, was stopped by a proclamation of the president. 
/ Near the close of the year 181 S, the president appointed com- 
.missiopers to visit some of the South American states, which 
claimed to b^ independent ; and in 182^ congress formally ac- 
knowledged the independence of Mexico and the>other republics 
of the south. Mr. Poinsett was aflerward commissioned as resi- 
dent minister from the United States, and has remained in Mexico 
in that ciq>acity ever since. ' 

Oreat Britain has acknowledged the independence of MeJuco, 
not only by the reception of her flag and the pursuits of com- 

' merce, but by the establishment of political regulations. The 
British government has recently sent a charge d'afiairs to the 
Mexico government, and has for some time had consuls and com- 
merciid agents in the country ; heccommerce with Mexico being 
very important, and constantly ini»reasing^ By the last inteUi- 
gence from Europe, it is stated that France had secretly acknow- 
ledged the independenee of the Mexican and South American 
republics ; but whether this be correct or not, France, Holland, 
Portugal, and most of the other commercial powefs of Europe, 
admit the Mexican flag into their ports, maintain commercial rela- 
tions with the repubUc, and have coi^uls aQd commercial agents 
residing there. 
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The Mexican patriots received little or no jassistance from 
abroad, except in funas, and not that until the contest was deci- 
ded. The war had destroyed the maghinery, and stopped thf 
operations of the mines, destroyed the governftient magazines of 
t^acco, and essentially impaired every branch of revenue, whilst 
at the same time it had augmented in a greater ratio the expenses 
of the govemiftent. WhSst the colonial authority existed, the 
patriots secuied the public property for their own use, and de- 
stroyed what they could not thus appropriate ; both parties had 
recourse to forced loans. These causes, together with the devas- 
tation of a civil wsu;, and the suspensian of industry, had so im- 
poverished the country that the revenue wa^ almost entirely an- 
nihilated, and the government which succe^ed the overthrow of 
Iturbide was placed under the most distressing embftritissments. 
Until the resources of the country could be called into action, the 
only relief was from loans. To supply the immediate wants a 
nlillion and a half of dollars were borrowed of thp house of Ro- 
bert Staples & Co. of London^ who had a partner in Mexico ; 
and afterward a loan of twenty milUoi^^ of dollars was obtained of 
Barclay, Herring, Richardson & Co.. of the same place. In 1824 
Mexico made an additional loan ; the whole of their loans in fin- 
gland amounted to thirty millions, besides their domestic debt. 
But the resources of the country we great, and are rapidly de- 
veloping. The government have ma^ great efforts to retrieve 
the condition of fiie treasury, l>y introducing a rigid system of 
economy, and creating an entire new system of finance. . Aad 
such is the activity given to commercial enterprise, by just and 
equitable laws, that Uie duties on imports and tonnage are even at 
this time very considerable, and will eventually, independent of 
the mining and agricultural interests, become a source of abun- 
dant revenue to Mexico. 

The plan of Bolivar* for forming a general confederacy has 
been zealously seconded by Mexico* .This plan was communi- 
cated by the liberator, (so is BpHvar styled by his countrymen) 
as president of Colombia, to the other republics, early in 1823, 
and on the 6th of June, of that year, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween Peru and Colombia for carrying it into effect Don Miguel 
Santa Maria, minister from Colombia,' proposed this union to the 
Mexican government during th^ usurpation of Iturbide, but with- 
out success; but ailer the establishment of the republican go-' 
reminent the negotiations were renewed, and on the 3d of Octo- 
ber, 1823, a treaty was signed by the ministers of the two repub- 
lics, having- for its object the promotion of a confederacy or fami- 

* The man, to whom, in a great measure, is owing the independence 
of all South America. A particular account will be given of him in the 
history of the revokttion in Colombia. 
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ly compact, designed to unite all the new states %r the defence 
of their Ilbertjr and independence. This body will also take cog- 
nizance of aU cases of difficulty or ibisunderstanding which may 
hereafter arise between the governments of the different repub- 
Hcs. Some of the new republics not having agreed to the propo- 
sition, nothing further was done until the 7th of December, 1824, 
when' Bolivar, as the head of the republic of Peru, addressed a 
circular to the several repubUcs, inviting them to aj)point plenipo- 
tentiaries t^ meet at Panama, arid inst^Jl the congress of the con^- 
federacy. Victoria, president of Mexico, answered the circular 
c5f the liberator on the 23d of Februaty.f<^lowing, Cordially ap- 
provhig the measure^, he says, had it beensuflfered to re^ much 
longer, he intended to have tsLken the lead himself, and seiit a 
despatch to the president of Peru, proposing tlie same course. 
He remarks that he sWH aj^oint his plenipotentiaries, and se^d 
them to Panama, as soon a^ he is informed of the time of assem- 
Ming the congress ; and adds that, through his ministers at Wash- 
ington, he has invited the president of the United States to send 
l^enipotentiarie^ to the congress. The Mexican government ap- 
pointed its representatives, Who repaired to Panama near the close 
of the year 1825. Mexico continues tranquil, asid every thing 
indicates the stability of the poUtical system, ?md prosperity of the 
nation. The states appear to be satisfied with the federal go- 
vernment, and are forming constitutions, and organizing their au- 
thorities, conformably to the constitution of the Union. The 
distant, and isolated state of Yucatan, has sent deputies to the na- 
tional congress at Mexico, proclaimed a constitution, and organ- 
ized a government, at the head of which is Jose F. Lopez, who 
has been elected governor. The constitution of the state of Me- 
choacan, was also sworn to by the public authorities on the 20tli 
of June, 1825. A special session of the national congress was 
convened at Mexico, by the president, on the 4di of August, 
1825. President Victoria, in his message, congrahilates the re- 
presentatives upon their not having been convened to provide 
against foreign invasion, or to quell internal commotions, and , 
adds that the republic, prosperous and at peace, advances unob- 
structed in her political career ; that in its infancy it has obtained 
the respect and admiration of the world. " The^ government,*' 
says he, " is engaged in a system of defence ; the republic is in- 
vincible ; its sons feeling the dignity, and ammated by the spirit 
of freemen, will bravely defend the rights •f their C€Puntry." The* 
president urges the estid[)lishment of tribunals of justice, which 
appear not to have been organized since the new systein went 
into operation, and for want of which, he says, disorder and c<mi- 
fusion will ensue. It wodd seem that the executive was empow- 
ered to establish judicial tritmnaby and he iniorms the congress 
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that his profound regard for ^e separation and independence of 
the different powers of government, has prevented his exercising 
the authority, reposed on him bj the nation. The message also 
recommends further provisions for securing the tiberty of tlie 
press ; reform in the treasury; the more perfect organization of 
the land and naval forces ; the conclusion of treaties with maritime 
nations, and for the protection and encouragement of the com- 
merce of the republic. The president spea^ with pride of the 
good order of society, the mildness of the laws, and the protec- 
tion they Bfibrd, and of 4lie fame of Mexican opulence having at- 
tracted a vast cdncourse of foreigners into the country, and sub- 
mits to congress the propriety of encouraging' their e^erprise, by 
exclusive privileges. ^ / 

The nation is tranquillized, and^faction has subsided ; k is nol 
only in the enjoyment of independence, but of peace and securi- 
ty, which are the fkst fruits of republican institutions. The pow- 
er of Spain is annihilated, and the governAient, respected an4 en- 
ergetic, is advancing steadily in the great work of regenerating 
the nation, With such distinguished patriots and enlightened 
statesmen as Gruadaloupe Tictoria, and general Bravo, the presi- 
dent and vice president, Alaman, secretary of state, and others 
less known, but perhaps not less worthy, at the head of aflTairs, 
we have every thing to hope. » The'measuresof the government) 
hitherto, have been marked by wisdom^ foresight, and politicai 
sagacity. The administration combines vigour with a respect 
for the rights of the people and of the states, and with a sacred 
regard for the constitution. It has reduced the army, adopted 
measures for the organization of a national mUitia, and acquired 
a respectable marine, fully adequate to the defence of the coun- 
try against Spain. It has adopted a system of primary education, 
reorganized the old colleges, and astabhshed new ones ; correct- 
ed some of the abuses of the ecclesiastical system, restored the ' 
natives to the rights of men and citizens, and encouraged the^ 
in habits of industry. Freemasonry, at the very time that it is 
proscribed in Spain, is introduced into Mexico, under the patron- 
age of the officers of ther government A lodge has been install- 
ed in the capital by Mr. Poinsett, the minister of the United 
States ; and liberal principles seem rapidly gaining ground. 

The Mexican republic has a larger territory than that of the 
original United States, with a milder climate, and greater national 
resources ; it has nearly twice the population the North Ameri- 
can states had at the period of their separation from Great Bri- 
tain although its character is inferior ; it has made our institu- 
tions the model of its own, and what reason is there to doubt that 
its career will be as successful and glomus as has been that id 
the republic of ^e north ? If we had toive generals, distinguishod 
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patriots, and enlightened statesmen, so has Mestico ; if we had a 
Washington, she has a Victoria, who is scarcely less entitled to 
be regarded as the father of his country. If we have preserved 
oinr freedom, guarding it against all tendencies to despotism on 
the one hand, and popular anarchy on the other : avoided civil 
commotions, and defended ourselves from foreign aggression and 
violence, who can say that Mexico will not be equally successful ? 
The repubUcan institutions of the United States were in a great 
measore an experiment ; but Mexico has the light of our exara- 
^ pie to direct her course ; she has copied froih a correct model, 
amd it now only remains 'for her to preserve the hkeness of the 
copy to the.oiiginal, and her destiny will not be less glorious than 
her illustrious prototype, the fnst American republic. The influ- 
ence of hberty is the same every where ; in the torrid as in the 
temperate zone, on the table-lands of Mexico as on the rugged 
hills of New EnglaAd. 

A large portion of the Mexican territory, like that of the United 
States, is unisettled, and in a state of nature, and is capacious 
enough to carve out states which would double the present num- 
ber, as has already been done in the northern confederacy. The 
vast interior regions of the east, north, and west, are very fertile, 
ei;ijoying a fine climate, possessing great facilities and advantages 
for settlenrNits, and are capable of sustaining an immense popu- 
lafion. Mexico affords flattering prospects to foreign emigrants^ 
and the government is fully sensible of the advantages of recruit- 
ing its population from otherv nations. It is no longer prophesy 
to say, that the time is not distant when there will be two great 
republics in North America, each unitmg numerous subonhnate 
republics, and possessing a vkst population, free and enlightened, 
enjoying all the blessings of Hberty and republican institutions. 
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fflSTORY AND PRESENT STATE •i^ 

* OF 

GUATEMALA. , . ' 

CHAPTER XL 

SikuUian and extent of the country — revolution and estahUshnent 
of its independencfi^^Hvers — climate — froduction» — population 
— character and customs of Indians — prifncipdl towns — Leonr^- 
Gmtemala — public instruction — mines — roads — army— -finan- 
ces— patronage of foreigners — conclusion. 

THE kingdom of Guatem^a, now known by the better name 
of " The Repd>lic of Central America," is situated in the centre, 
between North and South America, aiid is bounded on the west 
by the province of Chiapa ; en the northwest by YuocLtan ; on 
the southeast by Yiragua, in Colombia ; on the squth and south 
west by the Pacific ; and on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, or 
Gulf of Mexico. The superficial extent of Guatemala is esti-. 
mated at about twenty-six t)iousand square leagues, varying much 
in quahty, height, exposure, teitnperature, and fertiUty. From 
this it may be seen that it is larger than Spain in Europe, or the 
republic of Chili in the New World. 

Until 1821, this interesting portion of the American continent 
remained subject to Spain; and was as an elegant writer expresses 
himself, a rose shut up in its bud. Some time previous, how> 
ever, to this date, the minds of the inhabitants of Guatemala Yuud 
been prepared for shaking off the oppressive yoke of Spain. 
The journals, the writings, and the opinions of men of influence, had 
kindled in the breast of the natives a love of their country. The 
charms of Uberty, and the advantages ever concomitant with a 
state of independeijce, had been demonstrated to4hem. Hence, 
the fire, which for a long time had lain smothered, was fanned 
into a flame ; and on the 15th of September, 1621, the general wish 
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for independence was openly manifested — a day of* the m(mth 
thought to b© so memorable, that the Constituent Assembly de- 
creed that it should every year be celebrated with patriotic fes- 
tivities, religious pomp, and gifts to the poorest young persons of 
. the capital, who had married during the preceding twelvemoi^. 
The spirit of independence thus manifested, spread with the ce- 
'letityof electric fire, and the deputies of Guatemala, who to<^ 
part in jyke Cortes of Madrid, as the representatives for that na- 
tion, joi^ng in the shout of joy raised by their countrymen, re- 
sponded in Madrid, in December, 1821, to the general voice of 
thdr country) in a splendid banquet, uniting their vows of fimmess 
^ and independence tp those of their fellow-citizens. 
* . The anticipations of the inhabitants of Guatemala, and her 
Jriends,' were not, however, to be realized without a struggle. 
.Mexico, which had proclaimed her independence at the same 
time, was desirous of forming one state in conjunction,with Gua- 
temala, and ssw with cBspleasure that these provinces desired to 
constitute themselves a separate and independent nation. The 
government of Mexico, therefore, sent the commandant Filisola, 
on Italian, with some troops, to prevent the threatened separation. 
The machinations of the captain-general, in unison with the 
views of the Mexican government, the wishes expressed by many 
towns gained over by cabal, and the rumours industriously propa- 
gailed £at Filisola came with an imposing force, (when in reality 
he had no more th^n 700 men,) tended to make it appear that the 
union of Guatemala with Mexico was voluntary, although in fact 
that union was but the efSbct of deceit and violence. The efforts 
of -many of the citizens to set aside that forcible and absurd con- 
aexion proved abortive ; the voice of Senor del Yalle on that oc- 
casion was not listened to, nor were the wishes of several patriots 
sufficiently favoured by fortune. These generous lovers of their 
country were not permitted to reap the fruit of their courage and 
eloquence, until two years afterward, in 1823. The province of 
San Salvador however, and a part of that of Nicaragua, refused 
from the first moment to submit to Mexico. They took up arms 
in defence of their independence, and although assailed by the 
forces bf Filisola, re-enforced by the troops of the province of 
fGruatemala, prolonged their existence until the public opinion of 
all the provinces, on the 2l8t of June, 1823, spoke out again in 
favour of complete independence. 

Guatemala, united to Mexico by force and political cabal, fol- 
lowed for some time the fate of that empire, and sent deputies to 
the Mexican congress; and when, on the 18th of October, 1822, 
that congress was dissolved by the powerful hand of Iturbide, 
Guatemala submitted to the yoke of the usurper. 

The fall of Iturbide was the signal for the recovery of her inde* 
ToL. I. 17 2 A 
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pcndwice. Accordingly, on the 24th of June, 1823, Guatemala Je- 
ered herself an independent state. Eveiy thing was now in her 
{avour. The conunandantFilisola, who had enjoyed opportunities 
of knowing the true wants an4 wishes of the people of that coun- 
try, instead of opposmg the insurrection, gave atthis assistance to 
help it forwwd ; althou^ the motive which induced him to give , 
such co-operation was not, perhaps,, of the most generous nature* 

Animated with a desire of becoming the chief of the new re- 
public of Guatemala, he was in hopes, by such an adhesion, to 
open to. himself the road to power. The congress of Mexico 
having become more wise from experience, and more ^ust by rea- 
son of its own misfortunes, a few mondis afterward acknow- 
ledged the independence of Guatemala. But the army which had 
first given oppression, and subsequently liberty to the counfay, 
threatened again to overthrow the repubUc, and to place a usurper 
on its rums. On the 14th of September, 1823, a dafigerous con- 
spiracy against 4he government broke out among several corps ©f 
the wroy, and the fate of the republic was for two days undeci- 
ded. During this time, th^ sittinp of the C€mstitu^:it Assembly 
were suspended ; broils and combats arose in the streets, while 
the hall of the Assembly served as a fort to the patriots, against 
the attacks of the military. At last, patriotism stoo4 forth tri- 
umphant ; and captain Ariza, the contriver, of the conspiracy 
against the government, was constrained to fly, while a serg^tDt 
of artillery, his accomplice, suffered the pumshment of death, a 
penalty which he had most deservedly incurred. The troops 
which had rebelled were disbanded ; piaises were prodigally be- 
stowed on the courage and patriotism of the inhabitants of Goa- 
temala ; and the names of those, who, during these days, had 
sacrificed their Uves in fighting for their country, were engraved 
on marble in the hall of ^e Congress. 

Guatemala had scarcely raised the standard of independence, 
on the 24th of June, 1823, when measures were takea to nomi- 
nate a Constitutional Assembly, by which the basis of a constitu- 
tion fit for a federal republic might be arranged ; and through the 
medium of which it might be presented for approval to the five 
states composing the nation. Ailer some months, the labours of 
the Assembly were completed. The model which served to guide 
the legislators.of Guatemala was the republican forms of govern- 
ment of the United States of America, together with that of Co- 
lombia. By the. constitution, the legislative power is vested in a 
federal congress and a senate. The congress is elected by the 
people, and is half renewed every year. Each state sends a re- 
presentative for every 30,000 inhabitants. The donate is com- 
posed of members, popularly elected in the ratio of two for every 
state. That body has the right of sanctioning all the resolutions 
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made in the congress, and a third part is renewed annually ; the 
individuate going out being eligihfe to be re-elected. The exe- 
cutive power is exercised by a president, nominated by the in- 
^ habitants of the different states of the federation. The offices of 
President and Vice P|»8ident (both nominated in the same way) 
last for four years, and Ihe individuals who fill them may, wiAout 
any interval, be once re-*e]ected. The constitution abolishes sla- 
very, establishes individual Uberty, and guarantees the freedom of 
the press. The repubUc is at present divided into jive states ; 
Quatemida, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 
Each of diese states is free and independent as to its provincial 
goverxunent, and internal administiution. 

The territory, thus emancipated from the long oppression of 
the mother country, possesses many advantages for the extension 
ofntsr riches and power. From the lofty summits of the Andes, 
which cross the territory, many of which are volcanic, numerous 
rifloera descend, fertiUaang the soil, refreshing the atmosphere, and 
discharging themselves into the Northern and Southern oceans. 
Some of th^e ryrers are partly navigable, such as the Motagua, 
L'Ulua, L'Aguan, &c. and others, no doubt might be rendered 
navigable, were the scheme encouraged by government The 
mdst considerable interior waters of 3ie territory are the lakes 
Nicaragua and Leon, the former of which is three hundred miles 
in circumference. These lakes are connected by a narrow strait, 
and discharge themselves into the gulf of Mexico, by tha river 
San Juan ; the course of which is about ninety miles. The pro- 
ject of uniting the Atlantic aiid Pacific oceans by means of a 
canal, and the lake Nicaragua and the river San Juan, has al- 
ready been suggested ; and can scarcely fail to be accomplished, 
when the prospects and resources of die nation are better un- 
folded. The territory is accessible by numerous harbours ; to- 
ward the north are the ports of the Gulf, Omoa, Truxillo, San 
Juan, and Matina ; and on the south, those of Ricoia, Realexo, 
Conchagua, Acajutla, Iztapa, &c. 

Guatemala lies wholly within the tropics, and, hQn0, in the 
lower part of the country is to be found the climate^of flie torrid 
zone. As you ascend the mountains, the climate corresponds to 
that of the temperate zone, and is cool and delightful ; higher up, 
you enter the regions of perpetual frost ; and here, even under 
the equator, you are encircled by the snows and rigours of the 
fri«d zones. 

The productiom of the soil are in general those of tropical 
climates, and are almost innumerable. Nature never appears 
tired of cpnferring her bounties on this part of the world. The 
two productions most known to commerce, and most esteemed, 
are indigo and cocMneai, In the province of Soconusco, the 
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cocoa, for the especial use of the court of Madrid, was form^ly 
ga&ered. Logwood, also, is an importai^ article of exportaticm.. 
As early as 1730, the British established a settlement on Black 
River, seventy-five miles to the east of the bay of Honduras^ and 
another on a navigable stream, near cape. Gracios a Dios, for the 
purpose of the logwood trade. The logwood cut in this part of 
the country is of £e best quality, and superior to that on the bor- 
ders of the bay of Campeachy. Guatemala has rich pastures^ 
which support vast herds of cattle ; the hides of which form an 
article of commerce of considerable importance. 

According to Baron Humboldt, in 1S22, the population of the 
ancient kingdom of Guatemala did not exceed 1,600,000 souls. 
These calculations of the baron have since becQ found toi^e in- 
correct ; and the population is now estimated to be not less than 
2,000,000. More than half of these consist of Indian trills, 
which speak many and opposite languages ; and hence are thought 
to have descended from divers nations. Grenerally speaking th^ 
languages are difficult to acquire, having a short, harsh, -guttural 
sound, and the signification being changed by oi^ laj^g a greater 
or less stress upon the words. 

The greater proportion of these Indians profess the catholic re- 
ligion, having been converted by means of the ministry of suc- 
cessive Spanish missionaries. Few of them, however^ under- 
stand the tenets of their religion. They are credulous and super- 
stitiouA. Tn the state of Honduras, on the banks of the river 
Ulua, exist a tribe of Indians, from fifleen to twenty thousand, 
called Sicaques, who are q^et and hospitable in their disposition. 
They welcome most affectionately every stranger ; and if siKjh 
peiBons show an inchnation to become domiciliated among them, 
give them a hut, and provide them with agricultural utensHs ; and 
after a year, if ihey have conducted themselves well, incorporate 
them with tlieir community, giving one of their daughters in raar* 
riage to each of them. 

The foreigner who receives these marks of favour and hospi- 
taHty, should take especial care never to speak of the mis^onaries, 
whom they detest, as having uniformly been the chief agents in 
the work of their oppression. In the ^tate of Honduras, also, 
the Musquito Indians are resident, — ^rough in their aspect, dirty, 
and nearly naked. These are the implacable enemies to the 
Spaniards, who could never subdue them. They are inhospitable, 
and carry on an insignificant commerce with the English alone, 
selUng to them the small quantity of silvei:«and gold, which they 
pick up hi the rivers and mines. Some of them axe seen in the 
streets of Walhs (an English settlementy who appear like the g^ 
sies in Europe, and live apart from all the other inhabitants, feedr 
iog on uncleanUness and the offal which ikey find in the sheets. 
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Some ynim have them to be cantiibals, but certain it is that Ui^ 
Tssre still idolaters. 

When we behold the disorder, narrowness, an^ total want of 
convenience, in the houses of the natives of this country, and the 
state of misery in which they are*now found, it appears incredible 
that the Indians before the conquest should have had palaces of 
such magnificence, cities so well constructed, fortresses and cas- 
tles defended with so much art, and other edifices for mere os- 
tentation and parade, of which many histories descant, and some 
traces still remain. The richei^t Indian has now nothing but a 
miserable house for his habitation, which, generally speaking, has 
only one chamber, and, although sometimes their houses may 
contain several apartments, they are' arranged without any conti- 
nuity of order, and separated from each other; so that there is 
no instance of an Indian possessing a house inclosed in walls, 
with any vestige of taste, notwithstanding they have the abodes 
of the Spaniai^s constantly before their eyes. ' 

The Indians in the vicinity of Guatemala are yet in a wild 
state : they speak the indigenous language, and clothe themselves 
like savages, if a piece of cloth with wWch they cover their mid- 
dle, leaving all the rest of the body naked, can be denomini^d 
clothing. The femsdes are not more covered than the men j but 
the bronze-like colour of their skins, and their coarse physiogno- 
HHee, are antidotes against tlie seductions of such a dress. The 
Indians of the other provinces are more civiUzed, clothing th^- 
selves afler the Europ^m fashion, and speaking the Spanish 
tongue. ^ 

It Is generally remarked, that the Indians are naturally timid and 
coverdly, — a fact which is perfectly estabUshed by the history of 
the conquest. Don Pedro Alvarado conquered the numerous 
Jungdoms which existed in his day, with some hundred Spanish 
soldiers, and six thousand allied Indians from the province of 
Plaxaltecas. The annies of the Indian kings consisted of thirty, 
&ky, and sometimes eighty thousand men, if credit can be placed 
in the Spanish histodans. But by degrees, as these Indians pro- 
ceed in civilization, they acquire courage and valour ; and in the 
last war many of them evinced great prowess. Theit principal 
weapon is the sabre, and several pi^them know how to use mus- 
kets. Many of the tribes ^^ armed with spears, and are es- 
teemed skilful in shootip^r^th arrows. . , , . , 

By the present cQi«^tution, the Indians have acquured the right 
of citizenship, aixTare placed completely on an equality with the 
descendants V the Spaniards. They cannot therefore be other- 
wise than attached to the new system, and many of their entire 
towns are open partisans of the republican government 

Under flie Spaiush rule these people lived in opprewioa. The 
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f9?eniineiit, to appearance, protected them ; but, in reaUty, theii 
mws tended solely to keep them in ignorance and inferiority. 
Thus the Spanish law considered the Indians as minors during 
their whole life, and subjected them to a perpetual tutelage. In 
order to prevent instruction firpm penetratmg to them in any way, 
the Spaniards were prohibited ftom entering Inctian villages. 
Dancing in their o^m houses was not permitted, and, to the end 
that they might not bec6me accomplished in the exercises of war, 
they were debarred from even mounting on horseback, although 
their country was most abundant in horses. In fine, under £e 
Spanish sway they were liable to be compelled by the prc^netors 
of mines to work in those subterraneous caverns for two reahy or 
twenty-five cents per day. These people, therefore, have cause 
to bless the present constitution, which has emancipated them 
firom a state of degradation, and ^eir emancipation Would always 
be a powerful obstacle in the way of the pretensions and attempts 
of Spain, even were that power in a state of capability to aspire 
to the reconquest of its colonies. 

The historian Torquemada, says, that these Indians under their 
kings, had colleges and seminaries for children and adults, under 
the superintendence of iq)proved, prudent, and able persons. Al- 
though in the present day no traces of these colleges remain ; 
nevertheless, Indian parents take great pains with the education 
of their children. The mothers suckle thfeir of&pring till it at- 
tams the age of &ee years, and there is no instance of thbir con- 
fidmg their children to a strange nurse. They carry them slung 
over their shoulders, wrapped up in a piece of cloth, which they 
tie before them. With this burden they wash, and grind, the 
movement of the mother serving as a gentle rocking to the c^ld. 
They do not defend them from the inclemencies of wind, of rain, 
of sun, or of frost ; nOr have they any cradle but the hard ground, - 
or at most a piece of cloth. As soon as the childxan walk, they 
place burdens on him adapts to his strength, and at the age of 
five or six years, he is conducted to the fields to gather grass, or 
to collect wood. At a more mature age, the father instructs his 
sons in hunting, fishing, labouring, using the bow and arrow, dan- 
cing, and other accomplishments. The mothers teach their 
daughters to grind, to spin ckMou and pita, and to weave all kinds 
of cloth. They accustom them tb bathe frequently, as oflen as 
twice or thrice a day. They are jealou^ of the honour of their 
daughters, and never suffer them to be afc^ent a moment fitim 
their sight. 

The Indians fead a life of great hardship, sleepiivg on the bare 
ground, with their heads wrapped in a woollen covering, and their 
feet exposed to the air. They eat from off tiie ground, wkkout 
any cloth or napkin, and their chief ahment coniasts of maiae ; 
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for filtheugh they eat ox-flesh, game, and other mountainous ani- 
mal food, it is taken in small quantities, and alwajns accompanied 
with a toriUkty which is a cake of maize, thin, and haked on a 
comali or plate of clay, and seasoned with a smdl quantity of 
salt They drink watef or else chicha, which is a beverage ex- 
tracted Gctm maize, torn, or different fruits. The chicha is a 
sweet drink, and also of a strong nature. The Indians are parti- 
culariy partial to brandy, which they purchase in bottles, or make 
it in their own houses firom bran, or paite^a, which is a sort of su- 
gar of a very vile quality. In some villages a bottle of brandy 
costs two reals, and in others four. The government has always 
imposed a tax on this distillation. 

When they pay visits, they make use of long harangues, full 
of repetitions ; and their sons when they accompany them on such 
occasions, observe the strictest silence. The Indians preserve 
secrets with the greatest fidelity, and would rather suffer death 
than reveal them. When interrogated about any thing they never 
reply determinately, but always in the way of a doubt, and with 
a quizas siy which signifies perhaps. 
. Among the Indians in the province of Guatemala and those of 
Quesaltenango, there are many who possess sheep in abundance. 
These persons avail themselves of the wool to weave stuffs of var 
rious kinds. The most common of these stuffs is that called 
serga, which for the most part is a mixture of black and white 
wool, and is used by the Indians for clothes, as' well as by other 
people who are employed in rough and hard labour. They weave 
a more ordinary sort of stuff which scarcely deserves the name of 
cloth, and is destined for various purposes. The lowest price of 
tj^se stuffs is a real the vara, which is nearly an English yard. 
The Indians, also, manufacture cotton cloth, higher in price, than 
the stuffs we have just mentioned, and of which the Indian wo- 
men make use for dress, as weD as the poorer classes of people 
in the cities. 

It is by no means true, as some writers have asserted, that the 
Indians are inferior to Europeans in physical force, and in intel- 
lectual faculties ; or at least some writers have assigned too low 
a criterion forjudging of the natives of America. With regard to 
physical power, if the Indians are not to be compared with Euro- 
peans in the conventional beauties of figure, many of them ar^ 
their equals, or superiors in strength, and are capable of carrying 
loads of two hundred pounds English weight. They also resist 
diseasei^ better than Europeans. There is no doubt that the or- 
ganization of the Indians is similar to that of the European nl- 
habitants of America ; and to prove that they possess the same 
factdties for acquiring any art or science, it is sufficient merely to 
reflect, that from among those Indians who have been placed in 
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contact with cirilized sodety, and instructed by priests capable 
of guiding their understandings, many have stood forth eminently 
skilled in philosophy, in theology, in jurisprudence, and in other 
sciences which they have been taught. In the proyince of Ni- 
caragua there was aii Indian ecclesiastic, (not long dead) styled 
Doctor itidz, who was a scholar of no ordmary stamp. In gene- 
ral, they make great progress in whatever studies. they take up ; 
and are particularly gifted with fluency of language and feeluo^^ 
of patriotism. They were the first in 1812 to take part in the 
revolution of Independence ; and in the first constituent assem- 
bly x>f Guatemala, in 1823^ three Indian deputies took their seats, 
of whom two were ecclesiastics. / 

The principal towns are Leon, the <;aiHtid of the state of Nica- 
ragua, situated n^ar the Pacific, and containing a population of 
"about 12,000 mhabitants — Grenada, Nicaragua, Masaj^ and 
San Salvador. But the place which particularly deserves notice 
is the city of Guatemala, the capital of the repubhc. 

The present Guatemala is the fourth city which has borne the 
name. The first was that^Guatemala which was the residence 
of the kings of the Rachiqueles, and which has so entirely disap- 
peared that the ^P&nish historians are still at issue as to the spot 
i^ere it existed. The second was founded by Alvarado, in 4524, 
between two volcanoes, ai^ a temporary estabhshment^ until he 
could select a more appropriate situati<ni ; but finding none, the 
city was enlarged, and multitudes became inhabitants of it. It 
was, however, inundated and^ desolated in 1541, by a tremen- 
dous torrent of water which issued from a volcano. The third city 
of Guatemala was founded in a pleasant valley, and became a 
place of great extent and much splendour. But die dty was un- 
fortunately shake]! by Sequent earthquakes ; and in several in- 
stances nearly destroyed. At last, the place having again been 
partly laid waste by the earthqtiakB of 1773, the inhd)itants, tired 
of ruin, and of so often rebuilding their domiciles, resolved to re- 
move to a spot farther distant fi-om the volcanoy and the misfor- 
tunes it occasioned ; making choice for that purpose, of the val- 
ley of Mexico, where in 1776 the new Guatemala was erected. 

JSTew Guatemala, the ci^ital of tlie repubhc, is built in a spa-, 
cious plain, five leagues, or fifteen miles, in diameter, watered and ■ 
fertilized by various rivulets and considerable lakes, under a smi- 
ling sky, and enjoying a benignant cUmate ; so much so, that 
throughout the year woollen or silk stufiTs may be worn indiscri- 
minately. The streets of the city are straight, tolerably long, 
and in general paved. The houses, though built low £ot fear of 
earthquakes, are nevertheless commodious, pretty in appearance, 
and have gardens and orchards attached to them. The prindpal 
plaza is a large square, of which each side measures 150 yards, well 
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paved) with porticoM all around. In front of it is the cathedral, 
buakt bj an ItaUan ar^t, in a correct and magnificent style of ar- 
chitecture. On one side of the cathedral is the aichiepiscopal 
palace, and on the other one of the seminaries. In front of the 
cathedral is erected the palace of govemxnent, near which stands 
the p^aoe of jqiitice, and in thQ middle of the square plays a fouur- 
tain^ sli^itly carved. The churches of Guatemala are all hand- 
somely and elegantly construct^, ajui the attention is particularly 
arrested by a beautMul amphitheatre of stone, destined for the 
baiJMurous^ amusement of bull-baiting ; and in thb building, by 
way of refinement in cruelty, combats between jaguars and bulls 
have sometimes been exhibited. There is a well built university 
where law, theology, medicine, ipathematics, and natural history, 
B.fb taught ; to which are added a small library, and an anatomi- 
cal museum, with several curious preparations in wax. The city 
possesses, besides, an academy for the fine arts, an elegantly 
constructed mint, very deficient, however, in the machinery em- 
ployed in European estabUshments of the same kind. To reme- 
dy this deficiency, the government has lately commissioned an 
individual, at present in Londao, to purchase one of Bolton's ma- 
chines. This mint has always been in active employment ; and 
from it was issued, in 1824, the recent gold and silver coin, stamp* 
ed wi^ the newly-devised annorkd bearings adopted by the re- 
pubHc ; exhibiting oifone side airee, with the motto ^' lAbre cres^ 
ca yfecundoy^^ and on the o^ier a rising sun, enlghtening gy* 
mountains, emblematical of the (i\e fedml states. 

According to the census, instituted by order of SenOr del Valle, 
while he was president of the republic, the population of Guate- 
mala exceeded 40,000 souls. 

The city is from twenty-five to thirty miles fi'om the ancient 
Guatemala; about three hundred miles fi'om the sea on the 
north ; near the Pacific ocean, and more than one thousand miles 
from the city of Mexico. 

The new government of Guatemala, profiting by the experi- 
ence of older countries, is already copying their example in re- 
spoct to public in^iNrovements. Several objects are receiving 
attention ; and doubtless will receive still more, as the government 
bec<Mnes firmer, and its resources are better unfolded. 

The wisdom of the government has been particularly conspi- 
cuous m regard to public tns^ncc^'oti, (torn a c<mviction that Uie 
instruction of a people constitutes the true foundation of vktue 
and liberty. The local authorities were directed to present the 
list of the schools existing in each province, and to prq>ose the 
means best fitted to augment siratlajr seminaries. In the city of 
Gnateaonala are ten schools forreading and writing, in whipch nearly 
700 young men are educated. The gov^nment, anxious to es<* 
You h 2 B 
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Hd^lili the-system of mutaal instructiony directed its mimster at 
the Unhed States, to procure a professor capable of transplanting 
jseod diffastng that plan in- the republic, While it disseminated 
throu^out £e provinces a pamphlet^ printed in Mexico, in which 
the new method was exj^ained ; and a committee was selected to 
translate the projects of Foorcro/, Condorcet, and ToUeTiand, 
on the subject of pubUc instruction. 

A chair of mathematics, of botany and agric^lttffe, and another 
of architecture, were endowed in the university : and in order to 
propagate the knowledge of agricultare and botai^, so essential 
in a country higMy favoured by nalure, and so shamefully ne- 
glected by man, young persons were brought from all the pro- 
vinces to be instructed in these sciences. As a proof of the 
laudable impartiahty of the government, it is worthy of remaik, 
that six black young men of Omoa and Truxillo are educated at 
its expense. « 

The cultivation of cochineal in the different provinces is greatly 
encouraged by the ruling powers ; and, \^ their direction, pam- 
phlets have been circulated, disclosing the most approved methods 
of cultivating that valuable produetton, aa well as printed essays 
on the rearing of cocoa and indigo. The latter article, which for 
fermer 3rears had fallen in value, rose in 1814 to a price unexam- 
pled for many years. The plantations of cochinead recentiy ciol- 
tivated in the repubhc make great progresi^, and in a ^ort timo 
will be one of the prmcipal sources of national wealth. 

The mines of Guatemala contain abundance of wealth. Those 
ofM)tepeMey Del Corpus, San Martin, San ^Antonio, Santa Lu- 
cia, and TapaneOf which are situated in the same ridge of moun- 
tains, with the mines of Peru, Potosi, and Mexico, are supposed 
to be not much inferior in w^th tothe hitter, so jusUy celebrated 
throughout the world. Scientific nuneralogists jand expert mi- 
ners have been greatiy wanting^ to open to the inhabitants those 
bounties with which the liberal hand of Providence has enriched 
the country. The new government of the republic, aware of this 
obstacle, and anxious to invigorate and protect so important a 
source of wealth, began, among the first acts of its achninistratioii« 
to put into jefTect every possible method for the improvement and 
prosperity of the mines. It caused printed instructions to he dis- 
tributed among the mmers, and circulated an essay on tiie separa- 
tion of metals, bringing at the same time a (nroiessor of mineralo- 
gy from Mexico, and urging the agents of two £nghsh conmnw- 
^cial houses, to establish a company for the purpose of undertaking 
the proper working of the mines. 

The ro€^s of Guatemala are exceedingly poor, it having been the 
policy of the parent monarchy to preventfacilities of communication 
between phce and pUice. From this nc^g^t of its former ruler8»tto 
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republic found itself imp^oualy called on to commence the Ubeur 
of meMag communications between the provinces within its juris- 
&tion ; a wotk which Spain had long neglected to commence, and 
in all probabili^ would never have undertaken. The principal 
road, and the one most fi^quented, is that from Omoa to the capi* 
tal. The chamber of commerce of Guatemala, in one of its re- 
ports, declared, that the merchandise which arrived at Omoa 
f^om Eur^ie could not in many instances be transported to the 
seat of govenunent, in less than eight months, al&ough the dis- 
tance does not much exceed three hundred miles, partly by wa- 
ter, and partfy by land. In consequence of this representation, 
the attention of the government vcas directed to the &cilitating of 
a communication between these places ; for which object it has 
already commenced the founding of the post of Isabel and other 
small establishments, along that line of road. 

The army of t^e repi^Uc, is in a very dUapidated state ; badly 
clothed, armed, payed, and discipliiued. Muskets are much 
wanted, and the fortresses require a thorough repair to put them 
in a state of delbnce. The harbours are unprotected by batte- 
ries, and barracks are so m«ch wanted for the soldiery,. that with 
the exception of Otoe newly erected in Guatemala, for the caval- 
ry, ^lere may be said to be none in the republic. The attention 
c^ the government is turning toward this important subject, and 
ample provision will doubtless be made for the defence of the 
statet A scho(^ for officers, and a military college, have been 
endowed* filihtaiy knowledge was carefully withheld from the 
Americans by the Spanish government They were 'taught that 
passive obedience was their duty, and to command was Sie pre- 
rogatiye^f the Sy»aniard. The chief of corps, the subaltern offi- 
cers, and even the Serjeants, were sent from Spain ; and in con- 
seq^etaice of this system of mistrust, under the Spanish sway, the 
foundation of a military college in Guatemala was not permitted. 

The financiai concerns of Guatemala are said to be improving. 
Under the Spaniards the revenue of the kingdom amounted to a 
million of dollars ; but by reason of the peculation of its mana- 
gers, the court of Madrid received little or no benefit from that 
sum. Amidst convulsions and changes of government, financial 
concerns always undergo an unfavourable mutation ; nor could 
Guatemala, in its unsettled position, be expected to stand fbf* 
ward as an exception to this rule. Order and economy ar^ now 
beginning to be re-established, and the revenue of the govern- 
ment will ere long keep pace with the progiftss and increase of 
the nati(mal wealth. In order to make the present institutions 
more palatable to the people, recourse was had to the hasty and 
imprudent plan of abolishing some of the taxes which filled the 
public treasuiy. The' contributions, which the natives paid, mi" 
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der the name of tribute, have been taken o£^ and likewise the 
tax on playing cards and snow, not to mention the duties derived 
from bvUsy the fifth of gold and silver, the half of the secular an- 
nats, the two per cent, on tobacco, and various other imposts 
which have been diminished, or exchanged. By reason of these 
reductions the public treasury became so empty, that die govern- 
ment was constrained to contract in London for a loan of seven 
milUons and a half of ddlars, by the assistance of \^ieh sum it 
will gain time to re-estabhsh by gradual process some hnmches 
of the public revenue, and be enabled 'to undertake at the same 
time many works advantageous to the state. 

The revenue destined for the general expenses of the republic 
has, for some time past, been derived solely fiom ^imposts on 
powder, postage, tobacco, and clearances from die maritnne 
custom-house. We cannot say whether the produce of these 
four objects of taxation are sufficient to maintain the general ex- 
penses of the repubUc, which, according to Senor del Yalle, 
rarely exceed 500,000 dollars. But, should there be a slight de- 
ficiency in the revenue to meet die expenditure, this ^/rill be but a 
momentary evil, inasmuch as the government, besides daily adopt- 
ing economical experiments, is proceeding slowly with ihe aug- 
mentation of the taxes, in quotas which will fall lightly on tbe 
people, and be a mere nothmg, when compared with the suras 
which were exacted from diem in times past. The fact is that 
the inhabitants of Guatemala pay less taxes than any other peo-^ 
pie of the present day in Europe or America. Senor del Valle 
having compared the contributions of Mexico with those of Gua- 
temala, proves, that in Mexico each person pajrs eleven reals, or 
one dollar and thirty-seven and a haLf cents, aad in his countiy 
but two and a half, or thirty-one cents. 

In respect to foreigners^ Guatemala has exhibited the most libe- 
ral policy. By the 12th article of the constitution, "the repub* 
lie" is declared to be " a sacred asylum for any foreigner, and the 
country of any one who desires to inhabit its territory." Aware 
of the necessity of inviting foreign industry to estabUsh itself in 
the republic, the government, by a decree of the 12tb of January, 
1824, offered the most liberal advantages to foreigners who colo- 
nize there. Land is easily obtained, and its possession is accom- 
panied with exemption of taxes for twenty years, and the right of 
citizenship afler three ; besides ^ich, the most careful protection 
is given to every foreign agriculturist. 

END OF VOLUME ONE. 
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DISTRICT OP NEW-YORK, to vtU — 

Distriet Clerks ^ce. 
, Bx IT mzmniRED, that on the twentieth day of Jiine, A. D. 1836, and 
m the fiftieth year of the Independence of the tlhited States of America, 
H. Huntingrton, Jun. of the 8aidJ)i8triet, hath deiK>8ited in this office the title ' 
of a bookjthe riffht whereof lie claims as proprietor, in the words follow- 
ing, to wit : — " A view of South America and Mexico, comprising their 
History, the Pofitical condition, iGreography, Agricnlture, Commerce, Ajs 
of the Republics of Mexico, Guatemala, (Jolombia, Peru, the United Pro- 
vinces of South America .and Chili, with a coinplete Histor^ of the Revo- 
hition vn each of these Indej^ndent States. By a citften of the United 
States. Two volumes in one. Vol. 11." In conformity to -the Act of the 
Congress of the United States, entitie4, " An Act for the encouragement 
oTleiLming, by securing the copies of ma{>s, charts, and books,, to the au 
thors and proprietors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned :* 
and also to an Act, entitled, '^ An Act, supplementary to an Act, entitled^ 
An Act for the encouriigement df lisarning, by securing the copies of maps ' 
charts, and books, to' the nothors and proprietors of such copies, durii^tiie 
times therein mentioned ; and extending the benefits thereof to the arts 
of designihg, engraving, and etchixig histoi;,ical, and other prints." 

• JAMES PILL, 

Clerk of the Southern District ofNtiD^York: 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

Extent and boundaries — the Andes ; summits and passes of^-^ma^ 
ritime border^ bays, and harbours — rwers—face of the country'-^ 
soil — climate and productions — desert of Atacama — miTie^— • 
copper mines of Coquimho-^^districts — islands — Santiago^^ 
Valparaiso'^gove^-nmenl — popuiation — army, navy — commerce 
— exports* 

THE republic of CKili comprises the tract of country that ex- 
tends from the summit of the Ai^des, westward, to the Pacific, 
► :and along the coast of the Pacific from the desert of Atacama, in 
latitude 25o south, to the straits of Magellan, in latitude 54© 
south, according to some authorities ; but according to Pazos, it 
extends no further soufh than the gulf of Guaytecas, in latitude 
420. tts length according to the first description, would be 
about 2000 miles: according to the last, less than 1200; its 
average breadth is estimated at about 140 miles. Its northern 
boundary is the desert of Atacamti ; its eastern, the Andes ; its 
southern, the Patagonian territory, or the straits of Magellan; and 
its western, the Pacific. 

The lofly summits of the Andes,which traverse the entire con- 
tineht of South America, skirt the whole eastern border of Chili, 
and form its eastern boundary. The highest summits in this 
'range are Manflos, in latitude 28^ 45''; the Tupungato, in lat. 330 
2,4^ ; the Deseabezado, in lat. 35o ; the Blanguillo, in 35o 4^ ; 
the Langavi, in 35o 24^ ; the Chilian, in 36^ ; and the Coccaba- 
do, in 43c> ; some of these are more than 2000 feet above the 
level of the ocean. There are fourteen volcanoes, which are in 
a constant state of eruption, and a greater number that dischai|^ 
smoke only at intervals. The two principal passes of the Andes 
lie between the United Provinces of La Plata and Chili, those of 
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Tlenisa, 16,302 ; and Pichiaca, 1C,3S0, all covered with perpetu- 
al snows, and subjecfto volcanic eruptioii3. Near Tulcan, tbe 
Cordillera, after liaving been irregularly united by lofty groups of. 
mountains, again divides itself into two chains, whi^ form the 
elevated valley of Pastos, beyond which it diverges into three 
ridges, the most western following the coast of the Pacific ocean, 
terminates in the Isthmus of Panama ; the central divides the 
valley of the Cauca from that of the Magdalena, and declines 
near Mompox, on the river Magdaiena. lu the' eastern range, 
the most considerable and loSy of the three, the numberless 
stream! which unite to swell the majestic Oronoco have their rise ; 
this range forms the table land, cm which stands the city of Santa 
Fe de Bogota, at an elevation of 8,100 feet The range agaiA 
divides into two ridges, one of which extends to the north, sepa- 
rating the waters of the Magdalena from those that fall into lake 
Maracaibo, and terminates near the ocean in the province of San- 
ta Martha ; the other, with its numerous branches and ramifica- 
tions, takes a northeasterly direction along the maritime border /of 
the republic, and is finally lost at the gulf of Pariai, constituting 
the northern boundary of the great vaBey of the OronoCo. The 
southern boundary of this vSley is terminated by the Paramo 
mountains, wl^ch extend firom near the Andes easteriy, and are 
lost in Guiana. To the south of this ridge lies the most exten- 
sive viAey on the globe, watered by the majestic Amazon and 
its innumerable branches. 

The waters of Colombia are no where surpassed, affording su- 
perior advantages for commerce, both internal and foreign.. In 
addition to its extensive niaritime border on the Atiantic, which 
reaches from the Isthmus of Panama to Guiana, and abounds 
with numerous harbours, some of .whieh are among the best in 
the world ; it has an extensive seacoast on the Pacific, which also 
affords a number of good hart)ours. The most valuable on the 
Atlantic coast are Porto Bello, Chagres, Carthageha, Savan- 
niUa, at the mouth of the Magdalena ; Santa Martha, Rio de Ha- 
cha, the gulf or lake of Maracubo, Core, Tacargua, Porto Ca- 
vello. La Giiira, Barcelona, Cumana, and the gulfs of Paria and 
Cariaco. On the Pacific, are the gulf of Guayaxiuil, and the bays 
of Buenaventura, or Choco, and Panama. The interior waters 
are extensive and afford valuable navigable advantages. The 
river Amazon, which waters the most fertile regions ofthe^obe, 
washes the southern border of the repubhc. This majestic 
stream, flowing over golden sands, tiirou^ groves of cinnamon, 
spices, and primitive for^ts, of the most magnificent charac- 
ter, taking its rise among tiie mountains of Peru, and discharging 
its immense volume of waters into the Atlantic. Under the line it 
is said to be navigable to the foot of the Cordillera of tibe < 
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Andes. A free navigatipn of this noble river would afford incal- 
culable advantages to the commercial world, and' is a subject 
worthy of the attention of the enUghtened government of Colom- 
bia. The next river, in magnitude and importance, is the Oro^o- 
co, which rises in the heart of the republic, and after a course of 
nearly 1600 miles, in a northeasterly direction, discharges the wa- 
ters of its numerous branches into the Atlantic, in latitude 9o N. 
The Meta and Apure, are the two principal branches of the Oro- 
noco. These magnificent rivers are sul^ect to periodical over- 
flowings, which convert the whole country, during four months of 
the year, into an immense lake or inland sea ; and when the floods 
retire, the whole plain is covered with luxuriant pasture, on which 
innumerable herds of cattle are raised : nor are these plains less 
rich in agricultural advantages. The hanks of the rivers are 
covered with forests of the most precious kinds of wood for dy- 
ing, furniture, and building ; and exhibit, when cleared, a soil ca- 
pable of yielding abundandy every species of tropicgJ produce. 

The climate, though hot, is neither so unhealthy, nor debili- 
tating, as, that of the seapoast, the air being refreshed and puri- 
fied by the strong breezes blowing, cbnstantly ofer this verdant 
plain, which extends not less than ^0 miles in every direction, 
between the Andes and the Oronoco. The great valley of the 
Oronoco is wholly within the territory of the republic, and will, 
doubtless, at some future period, sustain a great population, when 
its resources become fully developed. The Oronoco is navigable 
for sea vessels, to the ci|y of Angostura, and for smaller vessels, 
farther into tiie country. The use of steam boats will probably 
give great extension io the navigation of this river and its branches, 
as it is stated that the Meta is capable of being navigated to with- 
in 150 miles of the city of Bogota. The next most considerable 
river is the Magdalena, which descends to the north more than 
700 miles through the vallies of the Andes, and is navigable to 
the port of H^nda, 550 miles fropi its entrance into the Atlantic. 
This river ^communicates directly with some of the richest sec- 
tions of the repubhc, and is represented to be very favourable to 
steam navigation ; the Cauca runs through a valley of the same 
name, and unites with the Magdalena. 

The next most considerable river to the west is the Atrato, 
which falls into the gulf of Darien. This stream, together with 
th6 St. Juan of the Pacific, is said to afford the best route for a 
canal to unite the ^two oceans. \ " A communication can be ef- 
fected by making a canal from the head waters of the Atrato, a 
fine navigable river falling into the gulf of Darien, in lat. 8, and 
the river St Juan de Chirambira which Ms into a bay of the 
same name, in the Pacific ocean, in lat 4. The point of junQ- 
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tion would be at about 400 miles from the Atlantic, andjibbut260 
from the Pacific. About 15 miles of the river Atrato, or rather 
the Quito, which flows into the Atrato, would require but few 
locks, as the current of the river is only, in the dry season, about 
one mile per hour. But twenty miles of the St Juan would re- 
quire locking, leaving an intervening space of level land o£ foiir 
miles and a half to be cut through. The rivers Afrato, Quito, and 
St. Juan.de Chirambira, are free from obstructions until we reach 
the poii^ts where the locking becomes necessary; and there 13 
depth enough on the Atlantic side for vessels drawing seven, and 
on the Pacific twenty feet of wateri The ri^f rs flow through a 
country abounding with ibrests of n^ogany,^ dye-woods, and 
other valuable timber. - The mouth of th^ Atrato is obstructed by 
a bar, upon whicii there is only seven feet of water ; but it is^ be- 
lieved that means may be devised by which the obstruction may 
be either wholly or partially removed. , 

Nature seems to have designed this for the passage. The 
Andes are here for a moment lost, and in obedience to the* will 
of Providence and the wants of man, seem to have defiled, that 
commerce may march from the old world to the new. It is a fact 
no less curious than true, that a canal did formerly exist in this 
spot. About the year 1745, a priest of Citira, with the assistance 
of the Indians, opened this same, communication, known by the 
name of the Raspadura canal,, through which lo^Mied canoes pass- 
ed ; but the jealous policy of the Spanish government caused it 
to be plosed ; and prohibited, under severe penalties, any attempt 
to re-open it. The remains of this canal are visible to the pre^ 
sent hour,, and the fact is mentioned by Humboldt, Bonnycasde, 
and Robinson. We derive this information from a gentleman 
now in this city, \_JVeW'York,'] who has resided twelve years m 
Colombia, and who has travelled over every part of the route from 
sea to sea. The utmost confidence may therefore be reposed in 
his* statements ; he has, moreover, constructed a map in which 
the entire tract of the country is accurately laid down. 
, In 1821, the same gentleman appHedto.the government of 
Colombia for permission to open this communication at his own 
expense, with exclusive privileges for 100 years. The con- 
gress passed a vote in favour of the apphcation, but it was ob- 
jected to by JRoUvar, on the ground that it might aflbrd facilities 
to the enemy. The applicant was, however, desired to renew his 
proposals at the peace, for a term somewhat less than 100 years, 
which he is now about to do i and nothing, we believe, will de- 
feat his object, but the fact of the government undertaking the 
business itself, which is not improbable." 
During the year 1825, this route was examined by an agent 
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eraployed.for the purpose, by a company of merchants in the city 
of New-York; whose report of its practicability, it is understood, 
was favourable. 

The river Chagres falls into the Atlantic, at a town of the same 
name, 44 miles we^t of Porto Bello, and is navigable as &r as 
Cnizes, within 15 miles of Panama. The Palmar and Zulia are 
the chief tributaries of Lake Maracaibo ; the other considerable 
and navigable rivers are the Tocuyo, the Aroa, the Yaracay, Tuy, 
and Unare, all of which run to the north, and discharge their wa- 
ters into the Atlantic ocean ; and most of which are accommo- 
dated with harbours, and some of them are navigable a consi- 
derable distance. In addition to the SU Juan, the Pacific border 
has the Guayaquil, which empties into the gulf of that name, the 
Verd, the Mira, and many smaller rivers. 

Climate, soil, and productions, — Th& climate of Colombia, al- 
though the whole country Hes geographically within the torrid 
zone, like Mexico, possesses all 4he characteristics which diver- 
sify die three zones into which the earth is divided. With re- 
spect to climate, the tract of country adjacent to its maritime bor- 
der,, both on the Atlantic and Pacific, is invariably hot, and gene- 
rally unhealthy to strangers from northern climates. The soil is 
luxuriant wherever it is sufficiently watered by rivers or periodical 
rains, and produces abundantly all the natural and agricultural 
productions common to tropical regions ; sugar, cotton, coffee, 
cocoa, indigo, tobacco, and the various kinds of dye-woods abun- 
dantly reward the hand of industry, and constitute the staple pro- 
ductions of this region.* The extensive vallie^ lying on the bor- 
ders of the great rivers, have a climate somewhat more tempe- 
rate, affording the greatest variety of productions^ and supporting 
immense herds of cattle on their verdant savannas. Hence, 
hides have become one of the great staples of the country, and 
are exported in great quantities. In the. elevated vallies, at the 
height of 4000 feet above the level of the sea, the climate be- 
comes temperate, and vegetation continues uninterrupted through 
the year. 

The country produces many valuable drugs and medicines ; 
also a great variety of plants used in dying, besides beeswax, ho- 
ney, and cochineal, which last abounds particularly about Quito. 
The precious metals also enrich many districts, particularly Cho- 
co and Antioquia, where considerable cpiantities of gold, silver, 
and platina, have been obtained. Platina is said to exist in great 
abundance in Choco, and.emeralds abound in many parts of the 

* Some districts on the coast, from their peculiar position relative to 
the mountains, are exposed to aknoist incredible droughts. It is said the 
territory of Coro once received no rain for four years, and that other dis- 
tricts have suffered in a less degree. 
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country. Salt is also among tLe natural productions of this 
country ; and immense herds of cattle, horses, sheep, and deer, 
are found running wild in the woods and savannas. There is also 
an abundant supply of wild fowl, and the coast and rivers are 
well stored with turtle and fish, common to tropical regions. 

Civil divisions, population, and principal towns, — The territory 
now comprised mthin the republic of Colombia, previous to the 
revolution, formed the viceroy alty of New Granada, and captain- 
generalcy of Venezuela. The western section of the republic, 
(New Granada,) comprehended the following provinces, which 
contained, previous to the revolution, a population of ^,380^000 
souls, as. will be seen from the following table : — 



Rio Hacha, - 


- - 20,000 


Cundiiiamarca, - - 


130,000 


Santa Martha, - 


- 70,000 


Mariquita, - - - 


100,000 


Caxthagena, - 


- - 210,000 


Popayan, - - - - 


320,000 


Panama, - - 


50,000 


Casanare, - - - 


20,000 


Antioquia, - . 


. . llt),000 


Quito, ^ - . - •- 


500,000 


Socoro, - - - 


- 130,000 


Cuenca, -: - - - 


200,000 


Pamplona, 


. - 80,000 


Guayaqiiil, - - - 


60,000 


Tunja, - - - 


- 200,000 


, Loka and Jean, - - 


ao,ooo 


Choco, - - 


- . 40,000 


Quixos and M^ynas, 


40,000 


Veragua, - - 


. 40,000 


Nevay, - - - . 


- 70,000 



The population of the eastern section of the republic, or the 
captain-gen^ralcy of Venezuela, before the revolution, was as fol- 
/ lows : — 

Venezuela, - - - 460,000 Barinas, - - - - 90,000 

Cumana, - - - - 100,000 Guiana, . - - - - 40,000 

Maracaibo, - - - 120,000 Isl. of Margarita, - 15,000 

Total, 825,000. 



The provinces of Ne^^ Granada having suffered much less by 
the revolution than those of Venezuela, have probably maintain- 
ed their original population, with perhaps some increase within* 
the last six years. But Venezuela having been the seat of war 
for nearly twelve years, during which it experienced all its hor- 
rors and devastations in constant succession, and has suffered an 
unexampled diminution of its inhabitants; nearly one half are 
supposed to have been . destroyed, and whole districts depopu- 
lated. Years of peace ^d tranquilUty will be required to sup- 
ply the waste of life which has been occasioned by a revolution 
unexampled for violence and bloodshed. * Within the last two or 
three years, the tide of cimigration has set towards this country, 
hoik firom Europe fmd the United States ; and should the war not 
be revived with Spain, it will probably rapidly increase, and thou- 
sands of the enterprbing and industrious population of Europe 
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and North America will be transplanted to the fertile regions of 
Colombia. la the year 1822, the repubhc was divided into seven 
departments, and a census taken, which gave a population of 
2,644,600. In June, 1824, it was divided, by a law of congress, 
into twelve departments, embracing thirty-seven provinces ; these 
provinces were subdivided into two hundred and thirty cantons, 
and the cantons divided into parishes, which dre the smallest civil 
corporations. • The names of the twelve departments, composing 
the republic, are— 

1. OroQoco, 

2. Venezuela, 

3. Zulia, 



4. Magdalena, 
6. Istmo, ^ 
6. • Cauca, 



7. Cundinamarca, 

8. Boyaca, 

9. Apurd, 
JO. Escuador, 

11. Asuay, • 

12. Guayaquil. 



The correctness of the abover estimate of the population made 
in 1822, has been doubted ; it being supposed to fall short of the 
real number. It was the opinion of Manuel Torres, charge des 
affairs of Colombia to the United States, in 1821, that the repub- 
lic at that time contained a population of 3,600,000. This num- 
ber, hoover, probably exceeded the amount, though the increase 
must have been considerable since 1822. 

The population of Colombia, like the other countries in Ameri- 
ca colonized by Spain, consists of European Spaniards, Creoles, 
or descendants of Spaniards^ Negroes, Indians, and the different 
casts. - With respect to the European Spaniards, their numbers, 
.always^ smaU, have been greatly duninished by the revolution, and 
few are now remaining in the country. Most of this class being 
hostile to the independence of America, took part in the revolu- 
tion, and ejther fell victims to its ravages, or returned to Spain. 
A portion of the Indians are civilized, and are citizens of the 
repubhc ; whilst others, hke the Indians in the United States, are 
independent tribes, and are not included in the estimate of the po- 
pulation of the country. The negroes and mixed races are most- 
ly free, . and have contributed greatly to fill the ranks of the re- 
publican army ; and some of this class have risen to distinction in 
the army, and ar6 considered among the firmest supporters of the 
independence of the republic 

The principal cities of the repubhc are Bogota, formerly called 
Santa Fe de Bogota, Quito, and Caraccas. Bogota, the seat of 
the national government since the adoption of the constitution, is 
situated in lat. 40 35^ N. at an elevation of 8,100 feet above the 
level of the sea, on a beautiful and spacious plain on the banks of 
a river of the same name, a tributary of the Magdalena, 35 
miles from its mouth. It Ues at a considerable distance to the 

Vol. II. . B 
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east of the. western Andes. The streets of tke chy are broad, 
straight; and regular, and the houses are handsome. The city 
contains a cathedn^, which is magnificent, and richly endowed, 
three parish churches, eight monasteries, four nunnerieS| and one 
hospital. The pubUc institutions are a university, a nunt,»a min- 
ing school, and a library, which contains an extensive and vdua- 
ble collection of books. The city has a central position, with a 
temperate and salubrious climate, and is surrounded by one of the 
most healthful and fertile regions in Colombia^ It was the seat" 
of the Spanish viceroyal government before the revolution. Its 
present population is estimated at 35,Q0O. Bogota was founded 
by Quesada, in 1538 ; its distance from the Atlantic ^ocqan, by 
the way of Magdalena, is 600 miles, and from the Pacific, at the 
bay of Choco, 217 miles. It is 150 miles fi-om tlie navigable wa- 
ters of the Meta, a branch of the Oronoco, aiUKO miles from the 
port of Honda, the head of navigation on the Magdalena. The 
citizens of Bogota have been ^tinguished for their patriotism 
during the long struggle of the revolution, and have made great 
sacrifices for the cause of liberty. • It is proposed to remove die 
seat of government from this city to the town of Ocana, until the 
new city, which is to bear the name of Bolivar, afler the -founder 
of the nation, shall be built in a^central situation, according to the 
ordinance of the republic. 

The city of Quito, which was Eebuilt in 1534, on the ruins of 
an ancient Indian town, is situated at an elevation of 9000 feet 
above the level of tiie sea, in lat. Oo 13^ 33^^ N. on the eastern 
achvity of Pichinca, a lofty eminence of the western Cordillera < 
of the Andes, about 130 miles fi:<»n4he Pacific. The site of the 
town is very uneven and irregular ; the principal square is spa- 
cious, and has an elegant fountain ii^ the centre. The four streets 
on each side of the square are straight, broad, and handsome ; 
the others are crooked, and so rough and broken as to be impas- 
sable for wheel carriages. The houses are all one story only, 
and generally have balconies toward the street. The public 
buildings consist of a cathedral, town-house, and numerous 
churches and convents. The surrounding country is rich, beau- 
tiful, and fertile, in the most valuable productions of the temperate 
and torrid zones. The climate is healthful and delightful. The 
city is distinguished for its manufacturing industry, and is repre- • 
sented to be the most populous city in the whole territory of the 
republic ; its population being usually estimated at 70,000* In 
full view of this city rise some of the most lofty summits of the 
Andes, covered with perpetual snows, and fiequently emitting, 
with a>vful grandeur, torrents of flames and clouds of smokcy 
from their bursting volcanoes. The natural port of Quito is 
Guayaquil 
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The city of Caraccas, the capital of the ancient captain*geii- 
.ereley of Venezuela, and the present seat of government for the 
. department of Venezuela, was founded in 1567; and is situated in 
li^ IQO ZV N. in the4>eautifid, elevated valley of the same name, 
ifdiich extends twelve miles fi'om east to west, at the height of 
2598 feet above the level of the sea. The city Ues in a dehght- 
fill' and fei:tile spot in the valley, at the ibotof the cloud capted 
Cielo, one of thevsuramits of the Atlantic branch of the Andes< 
Its mte is a square with a side of 2000 paces, and its sur&ce 
every where uneven and irregular, just as nature formed it. The 
houses are well built, some of brick^ but the greater part are of 
n^asomy, in frame worit, after the manner of the Romans. • The 
climate is delightful. This city which nkiy be considered as the 
erftdle of the revolution in South Americ<G^, contained, previous to 
the year 1811, 45,000 inhabitants. It was the seat of a univer- 
sity, and its inhabitants were distinguished for their intelligence 
and patriotism. 

In addition to the calamities of the war of the Revolution, in 
which, thi^ city has had its full share, it was partly destroyed by 
an earthquake pn the 26th of March, 1812 ; many of its houses 
and churches were demotished, and more than 10,000 inhabitants 
are said to have perished beneaA the ruins. • Since the expulsion 
of the Spanish army, and the restoration of tranquilUty, Caraccas 
is represented to be again in a prosperous condition. Its popu- 
lation is increasing, its commerce and industry reviving, and many 
Englishmen and .North Americans have lately emigrated to it. 
Among others, is the afelebrated Joseph Lancaster, with a view 
of diffusing the benefits of his system of education. The sea^ 
port of Caraccas is La Guira, one of the most thriving and 
cwnmercial towns on the Atlantic border. The distance from 
Caraccas to La Guira is seven miles over a lofly ridge.. 

The other considerable cities are Fopayan, which was founded 
in 1536, and stands in lat 20 50^ N. on th^ east side of a moun- 
tain of considerable height, called M. from the resemblance it 
bears to that letter. The streets are broad, straight, and level ; 
the houses are built of ui^bumt brides, and some of them are two 
^ stories high. Its public buildings consist of a cathedral, three 
monasteries, and two nunneries. The*{>opulation is estimated by 
some at 20,000, and by others at 25,000. The Molino, issuing 
from the niountain of M. runs through the iity. The Cauca runs 
about three miles to the north ; the distance from Popayan to the 
Pacific is 90 miles. 

Guayaquil, the seaport of Quito, is situated in south lat 2o 
< 12^ on the river of the same name, which empties into the gulf or 
F bay ot Guayaquil. The city stands about 18 miles up the river, 
I and contains a population of 20,000 soul8» The streets are 
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broad and straight : the houses are built of wood, and are large 
and beautiful. It is the principal naval stati<m of the r^ubHc on 
the PacifiCy and enjoys an extensive and increasing comm^xse. 
Guayaquil having recently changed its p<^cal condition, by tl]» 
spontaneous will of the people, almost widu^ut a strug^e, its com- 
mercial prosperity has scarcely been interrupted by th^vents of 
the war. Itii^ay, therefore^, be ranked among the rich^st^ties 
of the republic. The females of this city are distinguished for 
the fairness of their complexions, and the socisd^hanuster <^ &e 
inhabitants'is much commended by strangers. The town is de- 
fended by tlH^e forts ; the river is navigable to the town-f<»- ves- 
sels of any size, and afibrds the best harbour on the -coast rA 
naval school has lately been established at this place. 

Panama, the other important commercial town^n tiie Pac^, 
is the oldest city^on the South Sea ; it was founded in 1518, and 
is situated in N. lat. go 67^ 48<'' on a'bay of the same iiame. The 
town is built on a rofcky peninsula, aiid isTortifiecl. This place 
has lost much of its commercial prosperity ; but, nevertheless, 
enjoys a very commandiifg local position.' Its population istibout 
10,000 ; a considerable portion of which are slaves : most of the 
inhabitants have some knowledge of the English language, wlaeh 
is acquired by their intercourse with the island of Jamaica. A 
good road to Porto Bello, on the opposite shore of the gulf of 
Mexico, would be an object of great utility, and the ground is said 
to be very favourable for such an undertaking. Porto Bello, in 
N. lat. 90 33'' has a beautiful local and commercial situation. 
This town has shared the same fkte as Panama, and has 'greatly 
declined from its former prosperity, whilst the seat of the com- 
merce of the galleons ; but stUl it maintains some^rade, which is 
supposed to be increased since the revolution. The confederate 
congress was held at this place. 

Ohagres, a town situated on a fine bay, at tlze mouth of the 
river of the same name; 44 miles west of Forto Bello, enjoys' 
some ^commerce. The most important commercial city on the 
Atlantic sea board is Carthagena, wbic^ is the principal naval sta- 
tion of the republic, on the Atlantic. This city is si^ated in ^. 
lat. 100 25^ 48^^ at the distance of 102 miles west of the rivet 
Magdalena, sind is divided into two parts ; the city proper, so 
ealled, and Gimani. The city is surrounded by a thick, hi^ 
wall, and Gimani is built in a semicircular form ; it is fortified in 
fronf by a strong wall, and united to the city by a bridge over the 
ditch. The city is defended by a strong fort and batteries, on Ihe 
sunrbuncting hills. Near the town is thB lake Tesca, which is 9 
miles in circumference, and communicates with the ci^ and the 
sea. The bay of Carthc^ena is 9 miles in extent ; its prindfml 
entrance is defended by strong fortifications. The pc^idatton of 
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diexity is ^stiniated at 16,000, and its commence is considerable 
and increasing. This town has partaken largely of the bitter fruits 
of tiie reyolutien, having experienced two long and tedious sieges 
during th^ last ten years. On the 5th of December, 1815, 2000 
of its patriotic inhabitants emigrated in a body, enibaridng in 
eleven armed vessels, bemg unable any longer to resist the suc- 
cessful efforts of the royalist$ under Morillo. A naval school has 
recently been established at Carthagena« 

Savanilla,a new commercial town, is on the Magdalena, 2 1 miles 
from its mouth. - Santa Martha, a considerable commercial town 
of 5000 inhabitants, connected with the. Magdalena by interior 
navigation, lies- 45 miles east of tiie Magdalena : 150 miles far- 
ther east is Rio Hacha, which is also aplace of considerable 
trade. . ' - 

Maracaibo, on the lake or gulf of the same name, is likewise a 
considefgd)le commercial town, the population of which was more 
than %9,000 pre^dous to the revolution ; but it is now much redu- 
ced -by the calanuties of the war. This city, by its easy commu- 
nication with the interior, possesses superior commercial ad- 



Porto Caydio, the seaport of Valencia, hag ^ excellent har- 
boiur with strong fortifications. This town has also suffered much 
by the operations of the war, and has been considered a very im- 
portant military position. It isth'e last in the whole territory of 
the republic from which- tiie royalists were expelled. It hes in 
lat. 40O 20^ N. and its p<ipulation was estimated at 7500 before 
the wan 

' Ciimana and Barcelona are the principal cities on the eastern 
coast of the repubUc. The former lies one mile south of the gulf 
of Cariaco, on a sandy and dry soil, in lat. 10^ ST N. and was 
built in 1520 ; it contained before the revolution, 24,000 inhabit- 
ants, chiefly Creoles, who were industrious and enterprising. The 

' climate is warm, but healthful.* The population of Cumana was 
much diminished by the revolutionary struggle. Barcelona, 60 
Aiiles from Cumana, was founded in 11334, and is built on a plain 
on the lef! bank of the Neveri, three miles from its mouth, in N. 
lat. 109 10^. Its population, which previous to the revolution was 
14,000, is now much reduced. Thirty miles E. N. E» of Cumana - 
is situated the city of Cariaco, on a river of the same name, 
"which discharges its waters into the gulf of Cariaco. 

.^ La Quira, the port of Caraccas, is at present next^o Cartha- 
gena, the most, iihportant seaport on the Atlantic border. Its 
population was 6000 before the revolution ; the road to Caraccas 
is oyer a mountain 6095 feet high, and is veiy difficult and labo- 
rious to travel during the wet season. The city of Angostura, 
the chief seat of commerce on the river O^onoco, with a popular 
Yi»L. II. 2 
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tiohof 10,000 inhabitants, is situated about 270imles from its 
mouth. Angostura was wrested from the rojralists in 1817, and 
was for several yealrs the seat of the Venezuelan republic, while 
mostpf the country w^ in possession of the Spaniards. From 
this place th^ gallant Bolivar led;forth th^ little araiy of his own 
creation^ .<;omp9sed of foreigners and natives hastily oolldbted to- 
gether, and penetratiiig into the heart of New^Gnmada with -as- 
tOnishhig celerity, emancipated that fine country froih the Spanish 
yoke, laying the foundation of a- free, independent, and powerful 
nation. 

Coro, in lat lOo 8" N. at the bottom of the gulf of the same 
name,^ stands on a dry, sandy plain, with a population estimated 
at 10,000 before the revolution, and is <listant from Maracaibd 
165 miles to the east. rThe proyni,ce of Coro beldngihg to the 
department of Zulia, irin many parts^ and and steril. 

Among the numerous interior towns that abound in ewN^ sec- 
tion of the republic, is Valencia, situated on a beautiful lakei^f the 
same name. This place was. at One period-^the seat of govern- 
ment for the Venezuelan republic, and is si^iuated 24 miles south 
of Porto Cavello, and 90 miles west of Caraccai^. 'Ciicuta, the 
town where the constitution was formed, is situated in a valley of 
the same name, about 300 mile.s to the northeast of -Bogota; near 
Cucuta hes tlie superb valley of San Crystob'Jil. Mompox, a noili- 
tary position, is situated on an island in tne Magdalena^ 195 miles 
from th^ mouth of the river, and 375 miles from Bogota. The 
cities of Barillas, Guanbre,' Araure, San Carlos, Wd -San Fer- 
nando de Apure, are situated in the department of Venezuela, and 
were rapidly advancing previous to the wafj wWch visited fliis pro- 
vince with the full measure of its destructive fiiry. The province 
of Barinas, which, with that of Caracoas, forms the department 
of Venezuela, consists entirely of plains intersected by numerous 
rivers, most of which are navigable; and descend into the Apure, 
and thus communicate with the Oronoco. The banks 6f these 
rivers are covered with noble forests, and when cleared, the soil 
produces abundantly cocoa, incfigo,. cotton, sugar-cane, tobacca, 
maize, rice, and other kinds oV fruity and vegetables. The sa- 
vannas support innumerable herds' of cattle. The Cordillera of 
Pamplona, Merida, and Truxillo, border on this {province on the 
west and north, and supply it with wheat and every other produc- 
tion of temperate climates, even to the luxury of snow. 

The city of Merida was founded in 1593, and is situated in a 
valley ^ miles long, in lat 8o 10^ N. ; its population was 11,500 
previous to the revolution; it is 240 miles from Maracaibo, and 
420 S. E. from Caraccas. The province of Merida, now belong- 
ing to the dep£H*tment of Zuha, possesses the advantages of a 
ddightful climate, and a fertile, though mountainous territory 
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Wheat, tobacco, an4 the fruits and grains of temperate climates, 
. are rmsed- abundantl^r in the high lands ; while the low, warm, 
vallies produce sugar-cane, cocoa, and all tropical fruits ; coffee 
.could b^ cultivated to great advantage on the mountains. The 
city of Truxillo is situated in lat 8o 40^ N. 60 miles from Merida, 
with a population of 7600. The district of Truxillo differs little 
from, that of Merida, except that its itaouatains are steeper, and 
its valines more confined. Barquisimeto is^sitUated in lat. 9o 44' 
N. on ^n elevated plain, which is open to every breeze : it has a 
population of 11,000 : it was founded in 1552, and is 450 miles 
N. N. E.Jrom Bogota. Tocuyo lies 45 miles S. W. of Barqui- 
-simeto, in lat. 99 35^ N. in a valley of the same name, with a 
population estimated at 10^000, before the revolution. There are 
sj^vi^ral towns near the southern border of the republic : among 
which is the city of Oiienca, with a popnlation of 20,000 in- 
habitants. 

The island of Margaritta, which belongs to the department oi 
Qronoco, is situated 24 mil^s north of the perimsula of Araya, in 
Cumana-- The island (consists of t\^o peninsulas connected by a 
iitooW isti^nus,and hes between lat lOo 50' and 11© 10' N. 
The surfaee of the island is uneven, consisting of hills and dales. 
The sod is sandy, producing cotton, sugar, and other tropical 
productions. The capital of the island is Assumption, situated 
near its centr^. There are several other villages in the vallies. 
The prirtoipal port is Bampater, which is fortified. The popula- 
tion of this island is estimated at 20,000 inhabitants, who are dis- 
tinguished for their bravery andpatriotism ; particularly for their 
gaSant deeds in the month of November, 1816, when every citi- 
zen became a soldier, tod with desperate bravery, defeated, in ten 
pitched battles, the foiinidable hosts of general Morillo ; and 
also, fpr the meniorablci defence made in JvAy, the following year, 
when 3500 Spanish troops, under the same commander, were 
ibrced to retire in disgra6e, with the loss .of 1000 men. 
. Mines.-^The gold, which has heretofore been obtained in Co- 
lombia,' has been found hiii^gled with the soil, near the surface, 
from which it is separated by repeated waslungs. This service 
was fbrmerly, performed by negro slaVes, who cannot bear the 
cold air of the mines in Mexico, but are more able than the In- 
dians to perform labour in the field* The metal has been found 
in some districts in large gnuns; particularly ne^r Pamplona, 
where single labourers have collected in (me day, the value of 
750 dollar?. A mass of fine gold was found of the value of more 
than 3000 dollars, which was sent to Spain by thegoveri^or. Gold 
i^ very generally dispersed in the towh of Rio Hacha ; it is found 
in the sand washed down from the declivities ; but the provinces 
of Autioquia and Choco, now included in the departments of Cun- 
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dinamarca and Cauca, where gold, silver, and platina abound, are 
the most distmguished for their mineral wealth. Gold is not only 
found mixed with the soil, which has been washed down f^om the 
decUvities of mountains, but also in the beds of rivers: emeralds 
are likewise found in the beds of riversj particularly in a small 
stream, about sixty miles from. Bogota, where almost every stdne 
contains an emerald. There are unworked mines of silver in 
Mariquita, and probably undiscovered mines in Various parts of 
Colombia, ad the mihes here have, been an object of less atten- 
tion than in Mexico or Peru; and for the want of capital and ma*- 
chineiy, have not been worked to the same extent. But little at- 
tention ha^ been paid to mining in Colombia,, compared with the 
attention given to it in Mexico and Peru'; and it has generally 
been supposed that the precious metals wete less, abundant in the 
former, than in the latter countries ; but according to the opinion 
of the late Manuel Torres, Charge des. Affairs ^rom Colombia U) 
the United States, the precious metals in Colombia are not inferi- 
or to those of Mexico or Peru, with the advantage of their dis- 
covery being more easy and less expensive..^ Since the com- 
mencement- of the nineteenth century, the{>roduct of the mines 
in the departments now composing the Colombian republic, have 
feeen 2,990>000 dollars. The revolution cannot fail of having a 
most favourable .influence on th^ mining operations, by the intro- 
duction of foreigners and foreign capital, the reduction of the du- 
ties, and the patronage of a liberal and enlightened government. 
When adequate machinery and scientific skill are appUed to the 
mining operations in Colombia, the immense treasures which 
now he bedded in the bowels of the earth will be developed, a^d 
prove an inexhaustible source of Wealth and of national prosperity- 
Mints are estabUshed at Popayan and Bogota, where the gold 
and silver is coined. Formerly a cpnsidefable ptat of the gold 
was not coined in the country, but was smuggled into the West 
Indies. 

On the coast between Rio Hacha and Maracaibo, ip a pearl . 
fishery, carried on by the Indios Bravos, or wild tribes who in- 
habit the country ; but the profits vf the fishery, probably, are 
chiefly reaUzed by their more civilized neighbours, who trade with 
them. The p6arls are much * superior to those of Ihe east. By 
a decree of congress in August, 1823, all the pearl fisheiies of 
Colombia were granted to a company on certain conditions. 

Roads and^ internal comnrnnicatians. — Colombia, like every 
part of what was^ formerly Spanish America, is deplorably defi- 
cient in these advantages. This countiy is not like Mexico, des- 
titute, in a great measure, of internal water communications ; its 
natural advantages are almost unrivalled ; but from the want of 
* See his letter to the Secretary of State, Nov. 30th, 1821. 
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mechanic arts, and of science, the country has not yet enjoyed 
the benefit of them. The Oronoco, th^ M^dalena, the lake 
Maracaibo,' and the river Zulia which empties into it, particuTarly 
afford resources for extensive lines of internal navigation, which 
only need to be improved. The Oronoco, by means of its lame 
branches, the Apure and the M eta, opens a communication with 
the whole lev^l country, to within about. 150 miles of Bogota, .ex- 
tending more than 600 into the interior. ' From the mouth of the 
Magdalena to Honda, the head of, boat navigation, about 550 
miles, the cujrrent is very rapid. The internal navigation is rude 
and unimproved, ^consigtin^ of canoes poled up and down the 
rivers by the boga^ or boatmen, of which there is a great number 
oh all the navigable streams. It is said that there are ten thou- 
sand of thi^ cl4ss of men on the Magdalena; their principal resi- 
dence is at M6mp6x. From tl\e rapidity of the current of the ^ 

. Magdalena, thirty mil^s a day is reckoned a good day's journey 
in ascending.; an4 from the various delays which* usually occur, 
the vpyage ri-om the mouth of the river to Honda is seldom per- 
(osrmed in less than thirfy d^s, and captain Cochrane, who lately 
ascended this river, was forty-six. The lake Maracaibo is the 
most beautiful expahse of water in the world, extending 150 miles 
mto the interior, and with the river Zulia, its principal tributary 
water, affords ei^tensive advantages for internal navigation. 

In/ this age of improvement, when ^'unconquerable streams 
has wrought such a revolution in ^river and coast navigation; and 
under the auspices of a free and enlightened government, it can- 
not be doubted that this simple and rude navigation ef some of 
the noblest rivers in, the world, will soon be superseded by steam^ 
boats : or, if there should be found any difficulty in the use of 
these, by some other improved plan-of internal navigation. The 
congress ha,ve directed tiieir attention to this object, and ^t their 

^ session, in 1822, granted patents, on certain conditions, to James 
Haniilton and John Elbers, for the privilege of running steam 
boats on the Oronoco smd the Magdalena, .Steam navigation 
has subsequently been' introduced into Colombia ; in the Mi of 
1825, a steam boat made the first passage up the Magdalena to' 
Honda. From the many difficulties attending the first attempt, 
the passage was unexpectedly protracted to eighty days. This 
experiment not only led to a kno:(vledge of the nvej, but suggest- 
ed several improvements^ so that it was expected the second trip, 

' which was commenced the last of November, would be made in 
thirty days. Several steam boats, *0Qe named Bolivar, desi^ied 
for internal navigation in Colombia, hive been built in the United 
States. Perhaps no countnr is better accommodated with great 
natural canals, than Colomma ; the Oronoco and its branches, ^ 
lake Maracaibo, the Zulia, ]?alma, and its o&er tributariw, to- 
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gether with the Hagdsdena, the Cauea, and the AtratOf afford an 
extent of interior navigation unrivalled. The advantages of these 
interior waters will i>e incre^ed a hundred;ffold by the introduc- 
tion of steam navigation ; and probably the time is not &r distant, . 
when there will be as many steam vessels on these great inland 
canals, as there are now on the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the 
Missouri. 

In respect to roads, they are scarcely fenown in Colombia. 
Throughout the whole republic there is not^ road passable for 
any considerable xiistance with wheel carriages, nor scarcely for 
mules, without exposure of life or Umbs. Travelling and transpor- 
tation of every kind by land is done by mliles : the conveyance is, 
consequently, tedious and expensive ; so? that the bulky produce 
of the interior will not bear transportation to the coast ;- and the 
expense of carriage, on the more heavy and*bulky articles, of im^ 
portation, raises them to a high price in the interior. Whilst the 
Spaniards possessed Porto Cavello, the CQcoa,.coffee, and cotton, 
raised in the vicinity of Valencia, Would scarcely bear th^ expense 
of transportation to Caraccas. The want of good internal com- 
muiiications is most seriously felt in Colombia, and. greatly de- 
presses the agricultural interests in the interior. These disad- 
vantages will probably soon he partially oyercom^, by improving 
the navigation of rivers, and opening turnpike or artificial ro^ds. 

Governments — The natural, but mistaken apprehension 6f a 
union among states similarly situated, and having a common in- 
terest, of which history affords so many examples, has been strik- 
ingly illustrated in Colombia. When the country threw off the 
Spanish yoke, not only Venezuela and New Granada, which had 
been separate governments, but many of the provinces of each, 
formed juntas for themselves, declared their independence, and 
raised military forces to maintain it, not only against the authority 
of Spain, but that of the general governments nestabfished by the 
revolutionists claiming jurisdiction over them. In New Grana- 
da, the congress,' composed of deputies from a number of the pro- 
vinces, was obliged to make war upon the provinces of Cundani- 
marca and Carthageria, to force them into a unioil, or to compel 
obedience to its decrees. ' Although these contentions disparaged 
and greatly injured the provinces, yet it is not improbable that the 
existence of so many independent governments, was, on the whole, 
serviceable in the prosecution of the war. Hostihties were car- 
ried onl>y the general governments of Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada, and also by the governments of many of "the provinces at 
the same time, in conjunction or separately, and sometimes in 
the latter mode, wnen they were at war with each other. When 
the patriots were Dvercome in one province, they kept up resist-^ 
ance in another t and when the anxues of the congress were de- 
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feated, and the government itself overthrown ; still the provin- 
cial juntas Would keep aUve the spirit of resistance. When the 
cause was prostrated in Venezuela, it was maintained in New 
£rranada, and the former again liberated by troops, furnished by 
the latter. The existence of so many independent separate go- 
vernments, all of whom were engaged in carrying on the war, dis- 
tra'cted the attention of the jSpanish chiefs, and greatly embarrass- 
ed their Operatic^s ; but on the other hand, it prevented the con- 
centration of power, and the establishment of an energetic and ef- 
ficient government, as well a3 occasioned almost constant dissen- 
tions. ' ' 

It required, liowever, a long course of fatal experience to over- 
come the apprehensions and prejudices which existed against a 
consolidated government, embracing all the provinces composing 
the present territory of Colombia ; and it is prq|able that it could 
.not have been effected, at least in a peaceable manner, except 
for the great ijiflu^nce of Bolivar. The gpvernment established in 
Yenezuela, in 1811, was a confederacy similar to that of the 
United States, and at that time, and long after, was almost uni- 
versally popular, both in Venezuela and New Granada. General 
Miranda, by favouring a more concentrated and energetic govern- 
ment, gave great^ offence, and occasioned himself to be viewed 
wi^ suspicion. The province, (now department) of Cundani- 
marca, in 1814, could not be induced to unite, under the most ur- 
gent circumstances, with the, other provinces, with which it had 
formerly been connectedj and the employment of trpops, and the 
capture of- Bogota, it? capital, only, ciould compel it to join the 
confederation. . When these circumstarices are considered, it is 
apparent, that the revolution, in the public mind, must have been 
great, which should have led to the union of Venezuela'and New 
Granada, an event not apparently even thought of at the time of 
which we have been speaking ; and to the establishment of a go- 
vernment, which is not a confederacy of provinces, but an entire 
consolidation of them into one state, with a unity of authority. 
The first of these events took placp in Deceni))erj 1819, when,^ af- 
ter the overthrow of the rpyaj power, by the great victory of Bo)n 
aca, a' congress was convened at Angostura. Bolivar deUvered 
to the coi^ess an elaborate speech, in which he showed that he 
had studied 'profoundly the principles of government, their forms, 
and thiBir spirit. The object of this speech was to produce a con- 
viction of the hriportance of a union of Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada, and the establishment of an efficient government. On the 
17th of the month, a fundamental law was passed, which united, 
in one state, Venezuela and New Granada, to be called the Ue- 
public of Colombia, This was followed by the appointment of a 
committee to prepare a constitution ; and one having been report- 
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ed, it was considered and adopted bj the general c<»igr^ss ak^m- 
Ued at Cucuta on the 30th of August, 182 1 , and has ever since been 
in operation, although the eoveniment was not organized under it 
for some time.* Its strengUi and merits have borne tiie test of se- 
v&reA. year's trial, during wjiich^ the government foundedvon it, ha!^ 
been administered with regularity, firmness, and success. 

The principles of this constitution are those of a representative 
democracy or republic, but not on the federative plan. One su- 
preme national legislature is recognized, but'no subordinatp ones. 
There ii^ a complete unity of authority, or government ; conse- 
quently, in this important particular, the system differs essentially 
from that of the United States. Th6 departments are only the 
civil divisions of the state, and do not possess any subordinate 
powers of government, not so much as the town corporations in 
New England^ jithey are undeir the immediate direction of an 
Intendant, appoRted by the president of the republic % and the 
provinces, or subdivisions of the departments, are under a govern-^ 
or, also appointed by the president. ' ^ 

In another important principle their constitution differs from 
ours ; the right of suffrage, which is not exercised directly, but 
indirectly, as was done in> France. The people, or such as are 
qualified to vote, (and for this purpose a small.amount of proper^ 
is necessary, or the exercfee of some tra^e or profession) vote for 
electors, of which there- are t^ for everyrepresentative, and these 
electors' choose the president and vice-president; a^d also the 
senators and Representatives to congress. One representativejs 
chosen for every 30,000 of tiie population ; 9,nd when the frac- 
tion, in any province, is more than one half that liumbei;, it is en- 
titled to another.r Each department is entitled to fi>ur senators, 
two of which are chosen every four years; The representaliyed 
are chosen for four years, and the senators for eight ; |;he pre^- 
dent and vice-president for four, the former being eligible only 
two terms in succession. /^ 

The elections of the people; ar^ held once in four years in the 
parishes, at which each qualified voter gives his suffrage for the 
number of electors to which the province is entitled. The elect- 
ors ineet in the' capital of their respective provinces onca in four 
years, and choose all the important ofiicers of the government ; 
representatives, senators, president, and vice-president, ^he 
votes of the electons are returned to congress, where they are 
canvassed, and the validity of the election decided. The presi- 
dent and vice->president are chosen by a majority of the votes of 
the electors in all the provinces ; but whetiier the senators ar6 

* When Morales invaded Maxacaibo, the constitution was suspend- 
ed in that and some of the adjoining provinces ; and during the war in 
Qnito, the constitution was sospendedin the soathem provinces. 
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chosen like the executive, by the whole body of electors, of by 
the electors of their respective departments, we cannot determine 
from any intelligence we have obtained. It would seem, how- 
ever, that they are chosen by the electors of their respective de- 
partments. . , 

The. condition of Colombia is entirely different from the United 
States,' or what it was wheQ our constitution was adopted. ' Just 
emerged from the most degrading and oppressive colonian despo- 
tism, the people at large are not sufficiently enlightened, or in any 
way prepared for a government founded on the pri^jciples of that 
of the United States, where so much power is reposed in the hands 
of the people. It will take time to overcome habits, the effects 
of forms of government, and modes of' thinking, which ^re the 
bitter fruits of a jealous and gloomy despotism. The constitu- 
tion, however, possesses many just and liobje principles, consti- 
tilting thef^eat landmafks of liberty, which evince the liberalspi- 
rit jhat actuated its framers. It recognises the freedom of tiie 
press ; the trial by jury ; it abolishes hereditary rank and mono- 
poties} prohibits all^trrests not authorized by lawj and all exlara- 
ordihary tribunals and commissions, add declares the inviolalnlity 
of the houses and.papers of individuals ; the independence of the 
nation; the.sovereignty-of the people ; the responsibility of ma- 
gistrates, and the equality of rights. - 

TJie judiciary and admmistration of justice are imperfect from 
the influence of. Spanish laws, ordinances, and juridical regula- 
tions. Their civil and criminal codes are only a collection of 
royal ordinances, laws of Castile, lav^s of the Indies, compila- 
tions of Spanish decriees, add colonial regulations, abounding in 
contradictions, ond only calculated, to vex the suitor witti the 
"'law'^ delay," and the laws expense, and to enrich the lawyer. 
The government, Mly sen^ble of the defects of this system, is 
atteinptiiig to reme Jy the evil as fast as it can judiciously be done ; 
it has established the trial by jury in cases of Ubels, and declared 
in favour of introducing it generally. But the long estabhshed 
Itabit^, prejudices, and usages of the people, oppose serious ob- 
stacles. . . 

Two lai^s, whiph have been adopted by the congress, deserve^ 
particular notice, and the highest commendation ; the one re- 
lating to slavery, and the other to education ^ both of which will 
be more properly considered under different heads. Indeed, the 
laws generally which^have been adopted, appear to be by the pre- 
sent government, founded on just principles and an enlightened 
poUcy, calculated to consohdate and strengthen the governmefit,to 
promote the happiness of the people, and the power and prosperi- 
ty of the repubUc. , 

Commerce^ mamfactwrta^ ami reoenue. — ^The principal articles 
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of ColoHiUan commerce, are cocoa, coffee, chocolate, cott(m» in- 
^go, sugar, hides, cattle, tobacco, dje-wpoids, medicinal drugs, 
and the precious metajs, gold, silver, and platina. The foreign 
commerce is earned on principally with Great Bntain and the 
United States : from the former, Colombia receives m^ufactures 
of various descnptions, and military stores, ^th ships for her 
ttovy; and from the latter, flour, manufactured goods, miUtary and 
naval stores, inilitary and commercial vessels of vimious sizes. 
A considerable trade is carried on with the Antihes, or West India 
islands, which have always been princip$illy suppUedwith mules 
and horses from tfcis country. The war of the reifolution, how- 
ever, ha^ made such destruction of cattle of every kind as greatly 
to diminish this trade. Oif the less important articles of commerce, 
are mahogany, and other woods of the most exquisite beauty and 
durability for cabinet work, and other uses, used in-dying ; ^plsuits, 
bees wax, honey, and cochineaL The commercial resource^ of 
the country are scarcely yet touched^, No portion of the world 

Sossesses a more commanding geographical position, more yalua- 
le maritime advantages for commerce, than Colombia ; situated 
in the centre of the American continent, washed by fwo oceaais, 
possessing an extensive maritime coast on both, and penetrated by 
noble rivers affording extensive lines of navigation. Its Atlantic 
ooast is in the immediate neighbourhood of the West Indies, and it 
is centrally and &vouraUy situated for commerce, wi^ Europe, 
Ihe United States, Mexico, the West Ii^es, and the Atlantic 
countries of South America ; whilst its Pacific coast opens to the 
republic the commerce of the south sea and the whale fisheries. 
But great as are the geographical focilities and advantages of 'Co- 
lombia for commerce^ they do not' surpass its natural internal re- 
sources. Situated under the line, and embracing the climate, the 
soil, and the productions of the three zones ; rich in mineral trea- 
sures, in boundless forests of valuaMe woods, comprising ii^mense 
savannas, whose spontarteous and perpetual verdure; sustains al- 
most without the care, and entirely without the e:9^ense of man, 
vast herds of cattle. No country possesses more esftensive and 
diversified natural resources of wealth and of commerce. In- 
dustry, art, and capital only are wanted, under the protection and 
encouragement of a free and enlightened ^overtiment, to devel<^pe 
these exhaustless treasures. In a country possessing such vast 
resources, when' peopled, the produce of ^gricujture, of the mines, 
and of the forests, must constitute its wealth, and Uie sources of 
its commerce. The application of industry to these objects will 
augment the commercial alnlity of the country, in a ratio ccHrea- 
ponding with the increase of labour; and this will be greatly sti- 
mulated by a free and stable government, by the midtiplication of 
population, the improvement of the arts^ and the introdiictioii of 
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capital. Wis» laws and a judicious tariff must have great iiiiit> 
ence on the eomraercial prosperity of Colombia. In a new conn* 
try, 30 thinly inhafoited, and possessing such unbounded natural 
wealth, requiring developement, who can doubt that freedom of 
commerce, with all nations, is the most correct policy, and wiQ 
best advance the prosperity of the country? , 

The pernicious consequences of the restricted and monopoli- 
jring system of Spain; it might have been suppbsed, would have 
induced the present government, immediately, to secure to the 
country one of the raibst important advantages of their inde- 
pendence, freedom of commerce, and to open their ports to 
all the world. But long established regulations, although founded 
in despotism and ignorance, are ndt easily given up ; and hence 
it is that despotism is felt long afler the power which sustained 
it^ is overthrown, in the year 1823, during the recess of con- 
gress, the vice-president of Colombia, ^ministerii^ the govern- 
ment, piromulgated ade<H«e, (NrohiUting foreigners trading in the 
cotiBtry, on their, own account, and requiring that they should 
consign themselves to the natives. This iiyudicious and il- 
liberal measure, Which savoured much of the jealous and mono- 
poMzing systemof Spain, could not be enforced, and the congress 
had the wisdom not to .pass it into a law. Tobacco has been pro- 
hibit^ fro& being imported into the countiy ; likewise all kinds 
of foreign, spirits, to encourage the manufacture of domestic 
brandy, caHed aguaidiente, , Evei^ species pf Spanish produce 
and manufacture introduced into the country is forfeited by the 
laws of the repubhc. This,: however, is not so much a commer- 
cial, as a political measure, it being intended to distress Spain ; 
but it must also occasicm some inconvenience to Colombia, and 
pairticularly provi^ injurious to the trade of Venezyela in cocoa, oi 
which article Spain is the principal consumer. Of the pohcy of 
these, or 9iiy odier particular prohibitions or restrictions, we have 
not the means of deciding ; but it is evident, that, for a conside- 
rable period, thc^cpmmerce of Cofombia .piust consist of an ex- 
change of the produce of her exuberant soil, of her mii\es, and of 
her forests, for the manufactures of Europe and the United States. 
Colombia must afford an cT^ensive market for the manufactures 
of England, which countiy will enjoy the principal part of the Cor 
Ipmbian commerce ; although ihe enterprise of our citizens will, 
doubtless, aim to participate in its benefit The amount of Euro- 
pean goods, imported into. New Granada^ previous to 1810, was 
2,600,000 dollars annualljr ; and the exports 1,500,000, exclusive 
of the precious metals ; and the east and ingots of gold exp<uted, 
are 2,650,000 dollars. 

The msmufactures of the repubhc are chiefly confined to the 
southern departments. Previous to the year 1810, their aanual 
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value was computed to be 5,000,000 of dollars. A great extension 
of this branch of industry cannot be expected in a countiy abound- 
ing in such immense agricultural resources, capable of afibrding 
an extensive and profitable commerce with most of the world. 
The mechamc arts must be generally estabhshed,.and advanced 
to a state of considerable perfection in any country, beSbre manu- 
factures, except a few of the coarser kmd, can be introduced. 
This has not been done in Colombia ; and where there b a great 
want of artisans, of almost-every. description, such as caipenters, 
joiners, ship builders, masons, blacksmiths, tanners, shoemakers, 
saddlers, and cabinet makers^ it will hardly be expected that manu- 
factures wUl'be introduced to any extent. Furniture is imported 
in all the sea ports, from Jamaica, Curacoa, and the United ^tes ; 
but tills article is too bulky io be conveyed into the interior, with 
the imperfect communication which exists. 

The sources of revenue of the republic are direct and indirect 
taxes ; but the custom-house duties constitute, by far, the most 
certain and important source, which is constantly increasing, 
whilst many of the ancient sources of revenue have been abotisbr- 
ed. The duties received at La Guira sometimes amount to 60,000 
dollaris per month. There are some of the old monopolies con- 
tinued, as well as duties on salt. The produce of the mint, includ- 
ing the expenses of coinage, amounts to about 2,000,000 of dol- 
lars annually. The national debt is principally due to foreigners, 
and is not so great as might be expected, considering the charac- 
ter and duration of the war, in which the republic has been en- 
gaged. In 1822, the^ republic borrowed of Messrs. Herring, 
Graham & Fowles, 2,000,000 sterling, and in 1824,^ further loan 
was obtained in London of 4,750,000 ; so that her whole foreign 
debt is 30,000,000 dollars ; besides whicb, she owes a domestic 
debt, probably of no great amount. This sum must be regarded 
as small, when we consider the long and destructive war which 
the country has sustained ; and although considerable, it can form 
no obstacle to the national prosperity, as the ability of the repub- 
lic to meet it will be constantly and rapidly increasing. The re- 
venue of New Granada, previous to 1810, amounted to 3,200,000 
dollars. Among the sources of this revenue, was the royal right 
of a fifth of the gold obtained from the mines, the tribute or capi- 
tation tax paid by the Indians ; the bulls of crusade ; the alcabals^ 
or duties paid on the sale of every article of consumption, and par- 
tially the monopoly of tobacco, which are now aboUshed. The 
revenue of Venezuela, at the same time, was 2,126,000 dollars. 

The revolutionary war, the abolition of many of tiie old bran- 
ches of revenue ; the entire change which has taken place in the 
pdlitical and financial condition of the country, together with the 
increase of expen<fiture, occasioned by the war, have r^derti 
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tke state of ihe finance unpromising, and stamped the system as 
imperfect, and obviously undigested. In 1823, an attempt was 
made to' levy a direct contribution, in the form of income tax, 
which completely failed, in consequence (according to the report 
of the minister of finance) of the difficulty of obtaining a fair as- 
sessment. - The amount of gold apd silver coined for the govern- 
ment is estimated at 2,000,000 of dollars : but the expenses at- 
tending which, are computed at 1,300,000 dollars. The revenue 
fironi Ihe soli works is about lOO^OOO dollars, equal to its former 
amount ; but the tobacco monopoly is unproductive. The im- 
posts, or duties on goods imported, is the main branch of revenue ; 
but ^t present, far from lying sufficient to meet the expenses of 
the government. The revenue, however, from this source, must 
increase with great rapidity, with the increase of population, the 
developement of the mineral and agricultural wealth of the coun- 
try, and the extension and prosperity of the commerce of the re- 
public i so^that, at no distant period, it may suffice for the .entire 
demands of the government. 

Ai^my^ndvif^and mUikiry rc^ource^.— The army of the repubUc 
is highly respectable, hoth for size and character. In addition to 
the garrisons, which are maintained in the fortified towns, an effi- 
cient corps is reserved in each department, for the purpose of de- 
fence. In 1823, provision was made for raising immediately, 
60,000 meuj in case of cux attack from Spain, and a powerful Co- 
lombian army has already liberated Peru, and covered itself with 
glory. The fields of Boyaca,<)arabobo, in Colombia, and Aya- 
cucho,.in Peru, bear ample testimony, to flie valour and discipline 
of the heroic army of Coloipbia. Few, tf any examples ^ on 
Tec'ord, of a country of the same population and resources, having 
carried on so long and destructive a war as Colombia has done, 
and bringing the same to so successful and glorious a termination. 
The navy of the republic has^not arrived at maturity ; but ample 
provision has been made fgr its extension and efficiency by large 
appropriations for the purpose of building and purchasing vessels 
of war.^ Naval s<^hools, for scientific and practical instruction, 
bave been established at Carthagena and Guayaquil, the principal 
naval stations belonging to the republic. A respectable navy has 
already been created on both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
composed of frigates and smaller vessels, whic]^ has been found 
of ^eat utiUty in assisting the military operations. A frigate of 
thirtv-eight guns, called the Chapman, lately anived at Carthage- 
na, from Sweden, purchased for the Colombian government ; a 
ship of the line, the corvette Bbyaca, the sloop of war Protector, 
and several other ships of war were purchased in England for the 
Colombian service in 1825, most of which have arrived at Car 
thagena. In December of the same year, ikhe frigate Sout! 
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Ameriq^ a beautiful and elegant vessel was launehed in Nea^'' 
York, ^signed for Colombia ; and another has been buik at Phi- 
ladelphia for the same service. 

The mHitary resources of the repubUc are ample Cot tfie pur- 
poses of..defence ; and the materials for the formation of an effi* 
cieot army are abundant. The people of colour, of all classes, 
make excellent soldiers, and some of then^ have risen to a*distin- 
gmshed rank in the army ; and it' cannot be doubted that the peo- 
ple pC Colombia are as capable of mc&ntaining their independence, 
as any other nation, of the sam6 magnitade, on the globe. 

Charachr of the people, education^ &e. — ^A late traveller re- 
marks, that the most pleasing* trait in Uie character of the Colom- 
bian Creoles,, is good nature.^ It cannot be expected, tliat a nation 
which has, just emeiged from a state of colonial degradation, can 
immediately develope any v^ry strong or peculiar .characteristics; 
but it is due to the inhabitants of Colombia to observe, that during 
their long and arduous stmggle, they have displayed a constancy 
and devotion to the cause of liberty and mdependence, that has 
rarely beei^ equalled in ancient (»r modem times f and it^ is abq 
Worthy of remark, that the goveniment of Colombia has main- 
tained its public credit with scrupulous fidelity, and that all its re- 
lations with foreigners have been characterized by the love of jus- 
tice and liberality; that it has omitted no means of diffusing know- 
ledge, or extending the blessings of the republican system among 
its citizeds, and of preparing tibem for the enjoyment of liberty 
and the exalted destiny which awaks them, as citizelis of a free, 
prosperous, and powerful republic. The enlightened policy of the 
present government, is gradually obliterating the casts ana classes 
into which the population was divided under the colonial system. ^ 
These distinctions, so inconsistent.with a republican government, 
will aoon be entirely lost. The constitution^ and the laws recog- 
nise no distkiction of colour, and all free persons are equally ^U- 
^ gible to office. . To the eternal honour of the present congress, 
one of its earliest acts had for its object, the gradual abolition of 
slavery. It provides thaf no person can be born a slave in the re- 
public, and prohibits the importation of slaves under a severe pe- 
nalty. Nor does it stop here ; but makes provision for a manu- 
mission f\md, by a tax which, according to the colonial laws,^ was 
retained by the government. These regulations are similar to 
those which were adopted by the republican government at Buenos 
Ayres, at an earlier period. The manumission fund is applied to 
the purcha'se of slaves, a great number of which are annually re- 
deemed ; their characters are strictly inquired into b/ the highest 
magistrates, and (hose are redeemed who are the most deserv- 
ing- 

PreviouB to the revolution, Caniccas and Santa Fe de Bdg(^ 
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were the seats of learning, and like luHiinous bodies, diffused their 
light through the dark atmosphere of the provinces. Caraccas 
gave the first impulse to the revolution in Venezuela ; and Bogota, 
in New Grenada. A great portion of the politi<5al intelligence, 
which aflerwards was scattered through .the provinces^-was dis- 
seminated from these cities, which were the two^cs of the re* 
pul>lic. Not onlj the light, but the first beat of the revoluticm, 
originated in these two capitals ; which not only diffused a know- 
lecige of their rights among tlie people, but set the first examples 
of defending them. The inhabitants of Caraccas wexp more en- 
lightened by means of commerce, and the intercourse of foreigners, 
than those of Bogota ; but their acquirements were in a difierent 
department of sciencOi Pohtics, philosophy, eloquence^ meta- 
physics, and the moral sciences, received the most attention at 
Caraccas; whilst at Bogota, 'the mathematics, natural history, 
chemistry, botany, and other physical sciences, received the great- 
est attention.* Pohtics, however, were not neglected at. Bo- 
gota, where there were many individuals of enlightened and liberal 
principles, all of whom took pefrt in favour of the revolution, and 
most of them feH a sacrifice to theii- patriotism. 

There were, perhaps, few cities in America^ tliat possessed a 
greater number of learned and scientific men, at the brealdifg out 
of the revolution, than Bogota. Doctors Mutis, Calders, Zea, 
and other members of the university, cultivated the mathematics 
with success ; the first was also a distinguished botanist. The 
great work on that subject which he left unfinished at his death, 
was prosecuted by his nephew. Dr. Senforso Mutis, Don Jose 
Lozano, and Don Francisco Jose OaVias, assisted by the pencil 
of Don Salvados Rezo. They were eiiooura^ed in their re- 
searches by the popular government ; but their labours and their , 
lives were cut shdrt by the Wood thirsty Morillo, who, on his cap- 
ture of the capital in 1816, put to death all the learned men, as 
well as all the actors In the revolution, who fell into his hands. 

Under the colonial despotism, the studies bf all the universities 
and colleges were estahliahed by lawy and all others stiictly pro- 
hibited ; so that these institutions were rather calculated to cramp, 
than to expand the intellect — to confine, rather than extend the 
knowledge of the stiident". All books, which did not tend to 
strengthen the despotism of the state, or the church, were pro- 
hibited, and the Inquisition was charged to'prevent their introduc- 
tion into the country. With all the restrictions and vigilance of 
the holy office, however, liberal books found their way into 
America ; and the students, in a clandestine manner, devoted that 
tiftie to Voltaire, Rousseau, and Volney, which they were required 
to apply to scholastic and theological studies. Don A. Narino, 
* Hall'd Colombia. 
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afler^^^ards one of the leaders of tKe revolution, translated Ros[s- 
seau^ Sptial Compact, for which offence, although he had pre- 
viously obtained the consent of the viceroy, he ^vas immured in 
the dungeons of Carthagena, and thence was removed to Spain. 
Under such a despotism,^ which feared nothmg so much as lights 
it is matter of surprise that science and learning shouts have 
made the progress they did in many parts of Spanish Anae- 
rical ^ 

Among the first subjects which received the attention of the 
constitutional congress, was that of education. At its first ses- 
sion, it passed an ac* concerning schools, colleges, and univei^i- 
ties. The report of Mr. Restrepo, the secretary of state, shows 
that the government engaged 5&ealotisly in this important work. 
The Lancastrian system has beeu introduced, and numerous 
schoolshave been estabUshed on that plan. The founder of the 
system is now in Colombia, using his exertions to extend the 
liiessings of his system of education, and to scatter Ught in dark 
places. Some few seminaries of a higher order have. been put 
m opemtion, 'and the universities and colleges have undergone 
a thorough refocmation. A portion of the old ecclesiastical re- 
venue, particularly the property of certain monasteries tmd nun- 
neries, nas been appropriated to the purposes of education. The 
restric^ons on books have not only been removed, but they are al- 
lowed to be imported free of duty, and also maps, charts, engrav- 
ings, scientific apparatus, &c. Useful books for schools, and 
good teachets, are much wanted. Considering the shortness of the 
time, much has l)een done, although this is only to be consider- 
ed as the first fruits of the great work of mental regeneration and 
illumination, which BoUvar, and his patriotic associates in Co- 
lombia,, have undertaken. Forty schools on the plan of Bell and 
Lancaster have been estabUshed during the past year, besides 
ten colleges, and three universities, and a public hbrary at the 
capital, containing 14,000 volumes. Bolivar, the founder of 
the republic, has lately made a large donation to Caraccas, 
his native city, to constitute a fuhd for the support of primary 
schools. 

His constant efforts to emancipate the people from moral dark- 
ness, will add a brighter lustre to his name, than his great and 
extraordinary exploits to hberate his country from the tyranny of 
Spain. 

Religion, — In Colombia, as well as in all parts of what was 
Spanish America, the Roman CathoUc reUgion is estabUshed and 
maintained by Jaw. More UberaUty, however, prevails in Co- 
lombia than in Mexico, and a certain degree of toleration to other 
religions iaaJlowed. In August, 1821, the congress passed a 
decree, ab^ipdiing the Inauisition^ and conferring on the ecclesi- 
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astical courts, jurisdiction in all nmttera of religion, accufing to 
the canons and customs of the Ron;an Catholic churcii. The 
law provides, that juridical proceedings in such cases (in mattei-s 
of' faith) shall t^e place only with respect to Roman Catholics, 
bom in Colombia,' th^ir children, and those who, having come 
from other ciotmtries, shall have enrolled *tiiemselve^-^n the pa- 
rish registers of the Catholics ; but not with respect to strangers, 
who may have come 40 reside temporarily, or permanently, nor 
with their descendants, who can m no mcmner be ^Baolested on 
account of their behef, though they ought to respect the Roman 
Catholic worship and reUgion. - 

This is a qualified kind of toleration, even as it respects fo- 
reigners, as the law declares that they shall not be molested 
" on account of their belief," whicl\^4eaves it uhcertain., whether 
they are to be protected in the open public worship c^.ffiligion, 
differing from the Catholic. This is a question of construction^ 
arising front the face of the law, and it is uncertain how it may 
be decided. The clergy will be disposed to put the most illibe- 
ral interpretation on the law ; but the officers composing the go- 
vernment, and all the enlightened men throughout the repubUc, it 
is presumed, will be inclined to constVue this act in the most fa- 
vourable and hberal manner. This ' quMified toleration is but 
just rising the veil of an established faith, to let in a glimpse of 
fight to the mental vision. It may be all that the prejudice« of 
the people, and the influence of the clergy,^ will a<knit ; but it is 
not what the condition and pi;o^perity of the country, or the civil 
institutions which have been adopfed, demand. It is justly ob- . 
served by a recent writer, " If Coloijnbia intends to tread in the 
steps of the- United States, and to grow powerful, by the admis- 
sion of foreigners into her bosom, some change in her religioufe 
system, either legally sanctioned, or conventionally allowed, must 
' take place."* In other respects, the government has adopted 
the most liberal regulations to promote the emigration of foreign- 
ers into the country ; that is, Europeans and the citizens of the 
United States ; the president beiilg authorized to distribute or dis- 
pose of one million and a halfof acres, of the lands of the state, 
for the encouragement of emigration. 

The bondage of ^e mind i? the most debasiQg and humiliaiting 
kind of slavery ; and until that is free, no nation is completely 
emancipated. Cixil libefty cannot long exist with reUgious ior 
tolerance and despotism ; onainust acquire the entire ascendan- 
cy, when it will destroy the other. The result in Colomfiia can- 
not occasion doubt or apprehension. If the present free repub- 
ficati institutions maintain their ground, vdtiqualified td^riction and 
freedom of inquiry, and of action, in matters of religiQ% must in- 
* Hall'tlDaiombia. 
3* 
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' evital^ibllow. This requires time, as it cannot be su]^posed thst 
a nation, long enslaved, can be redeemed in a day ; dr that the 
accumulated rubbish of three centuries of political oppression 
and Merarchicad craft and corruption, can be removed by the first 
efforts of Uberty. The enjoyment oi entire religious freedom * 
will form iAxe capstone pf the political edifice, ^irhose sure foun- ' 
dation, and lofty structure, it is hoped, will long reflect ^e sun- 
light of liberty and truth on the vast declivities of the Andes^ and 

. over the outstretched vallies of the Oronoco. 
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REVOLUTION IN COLOMBIA. 

CHAPTER n. 

C/msea of ih$ revolutipn^''^mt8 in Spain — establishment of jwUas 
there — overthrow of the central junta — estabUahmeni of juntas 
in .America — massacre a( Quito — success of the French in Spain 
— establishment of the regency of Cadiz — effect of these events on 
the colonies— junta suprema of Caraccos — blockade of Carac- 
cos by the regency — troops sent from Spain — conduct cfthe Cor^ 
tea towards America^ — congress of Venezuela — declaration of In- 
dependence — proceedings in Spain — policy of England and 
France — propositions of accommodation rejected by the Cor- 
tea-^^nta of Caraccos sends deputies to Englandt 

WE have seen what America was, whilst a. part of the domi- 
nions of Spain, and subject to the government of the Spanish 
crown ; we are now to behold her in a different and more inte- 
resting charact^ in maintaining for a long period, with unex- 
ampled persevMmce, a desperate stru^le for her independence, 
characterized by scenes of bloodshed and cruelty, unparalleled 
in modem times ; to behold her exertions finally crowned with ^ 
success, and half a dozen independent states suddenly emerging 
from colonial degradation, and taking their rank in the family of 
nations ; to witness these states founded on the will of the peo* 
pie, and calculated to secure to the present, and future genera- 
tions, independence, Uberty, peace, and their attendant blessings. 

The revolution in Colombia is moro important than that in 
lather parts of Spanish America, as it was here that the war com- 
menced, and the struggle was here more pr^aracted and severe ; 
here too Spain made her greatest exertions, and the success of 
the revolution in ColomWa, in no smidl degree, has been the 
means of its ultynate triumph through the Spanush American do- 
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ininioiis. We shall, Uierefore, in noticing the causes of evetits 
which led to the revoltition, have to consider many whose influ- 
ence was general on all parts of the Spanish dominions in Ame- 
rica, as well as on those now constituting the Colombian repub- 
Uc. 

The first causes of the civil commotions in America are to be 
sought for in the disturbances which occurred in Spain. These 
disturbances, the ofispring of the ambitious views of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, although without his intention, preparcid the way for 
the revolution in South Ammca, and in this view have been pro- 
ductive of important benefits to the inhabitants of that country, 
and to the woi^ld. His proceedings at Bayonne, in compelling 
Ferdinand to abdicate the throne of Spain in favour of Joseph 
Bonaparte, and the evident designs of Napoleon, threw Spain in- 
to confusion. The loyalty and spirit of the nation was roused, 
and the people refused to submit to a monarch imposed on them 
by treachery, and supported by foreign bayonets. In the pro 
' vinces not occupied by the French; juniaa were established, 
which assumed the government of their districts ; and that at 
Seville styUng itself the supreme jun4a of ^pain and the Indies, 
•despatched deputies to the different governments in America, re- 
quiring an acknowledgment of its authority ; to obtain which, it 
was represented that the junta was acknowledged and obeyed 
throughout Spain. At the same time, the regency created at 
Madrid by Ferdinand, when he lefl his capital, and the junta at 
Asturias, each claimed superiority, and endeavoured to direct 
the affiurs of the nation. 

Napoleon, on his part, was not less attentive to America ; 
agents were sent in the name of Joseph, kingof Spain, to com- 
municate to the colonies the abdication of Ferdinand, and his 
own accession to the vacant throne, and to procure the recogni- 
tion of his authority by the Americans.' Thus the obedience of 
the colonies was demanded by no less than four tribunals, each 
claiming to possess supreme authority at home. There could 
scarcely have occurred a conjuncture more favoumble for the. 
colonists to throw off their dependence on Spain, b#ing convuls- 
ed as she was by a civil war, the king a prisoner, the monarchy 
subverted, and the people unable to agr^e among themselves 
where the supreme authority was vested, or which of the pretend- 
/ crs to it were to be obeyed. The power of the parent state over' 
its colonies was de facto at an end ; in consequence of which, 
they were, in a measure, required to " provide new guards ft^ 
their security." But so totsdly unprepared were the colonists 
,for a poUtical revolution, that instead of these events being re- 
garde^ as auspicious to their prosperity, they only served to 
prove the strength of their loyalty and attachment to Spain. 
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Notwithstanding that the viceroys and captain*generab, except* ' 
ing the viceroy of New Spain, manifested a readiness to acqui- 
esce in the cessions of Bayonne, to yield to the nc^w order of 
things, ahd to sacrifice their king, provided they couid retain 
their places, in which they were confirmed hy the new king, the 
news of the occurrences in Spain filled the people with ind^na- 
tion ; they publicly, burnt the proclamations jsent out by king Jo- 
seph, expelled his agents, and such was their rage, that all 
Frenchmen *in the colonies became objects of insult and execra- 
tion. A French brig arrived at Caraccas i^dth despatches, in 
July^ 1808^ and anchored two miles from the town. The fiict 
was no sooner known to the inhabitants, than the utmost excite- 
ment ensued, attended witii such hostile feeBngs towards the * 
French, that (he captain of the brig was obliged to steal out of 
town secretly, in the night, to-save his life^ 

" On entering the city," says a British naval officer, "I ob- 
served a great effervescence among the people, like something 
which either precedes or follows a popular Commotion ; and as I 
entered the large inn of the city, I was surrounded by inhabitants 
of almost all classes. 

^' I here learned that the French captain, who had arrived yes- 
terday, had brought, intelligence of every thing which had taken 
place in Spain in favour of France ; that he had announced the 
accession to the Spanish throne of Joseph Bonaparte, and had 
brought Orders jta the government from the French emperor. 

" The city was immediately in arms ; 10,000 of its inhabitants 
^rrounded the residence of the captain-general, and demanded 
the proclamation of Ferdinand the seventh, as their king ; which 
he promised the next day. But this would not satisfy them : 
they proclaimed him that evening by hemlds, m form, throughout 
the city, and placed his portrait, illuipinated, in the gallepy of the 
town-house. 

" The French were first pubUcly insulted in the coffee-house, 
from whence they were obkged to withdraw ; and the French 
•captain left Caraccas, privately, about eight o'clock that night, 
escortedT>y a-detachment of soldiers, and so saved his fife ; for, 
about ten o'clock, his person was demanded of the governor by 
the- populace, and when they learned that he was gone, three 
hundred men followed hkn to put him to death. 
• " Though coldly received .by the governor, I was surrounde^d 
by all the respectable inhabitants of the feity, and hailed as their 
deliverer. The news whicli I gave them from Cadiz was de- 
voured with avidity, and produced enthusiastic shouts of grati- • 
tude to England."* 

A French brig, with an envoy from Napoleon:, arrived at Bue* 
* Exfract from Captain leaver's letter to A. Cochrane. 
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nos Ayres the latter part of July, with despatches to ]|d|Ali^ the 
viceroy, who issued a pfoclamation informing the peoplfi of the 
events whicfi had occurred in Spwn, {tnd hitended to pers^ttde 
them to acquiesce in the proceedings at Bayonne, tmd to submit 
to the" authority of Joseph Bonaparte. Tins proclamation was 
badly received by the people ; and the governor of Monte Video 
accusing Liniers of disloyalty, and disregarding his proclamation, 
estabhshed a' junta tfor the province, similar to those in Spain, 
and tWhs withdrew it from the jurisdiction o^ Liniers. 

The inteUigenceof the general revolt i4 Spain against the go- 
vernment of Joseph Bonaparte, and the establishment of juntas, 
was received in Mexico about the same time, and occasioned 
the greatest enthusiasm among the inhabitants 5 and when the 
deputies, some time after, arrived from the junta of Seville, they 
were ready to acknowledge their authority, and would have done 
it, had not despatches arrived from the junta of Asturias, cau- 
tioning them* against the ambitious designs of the Andalusian 
junta. At this peri<fd, so little thought had the colonists of at- 
tempting to avail themselves of the disorders which existed in 
Spain, to estabhsh their independeAce, and so strong, was their 
loyalty, that they seemed ready to acknowledge the authority of 
any self-created, tribunal in Spain, *which claimed to be respected 
and obeyed at home ; although it is evident that there was no more 
propriety in the colonies acknowledging the authority of any of 
the juhtas in the Spanish peninsula, than there .was of Spain's re- 
cognising the auth>>rity of a juQta estabUsbed in the colonies ; as 
America had been subject to the king of Spain, not to the ^atiolR 

As the disorders in the peninsula continued, and no sovereign 
power existed there which the colonies could respect, a nuniber 
of the most distinguished inhabitants of Oaraccas pres^ntcnl a pe- 
tition to Cacas, the captain-general, recommending the establish- 
ment, of a junta, similar to those in Spain. And although the 
petitioners had evidently no other object than to provide for the 
security of the province ; and, notwithstanding the principles of 
the petition were taken from the laws, the petitioners wore an- 
swered by being arrested and thrown into prison.'' They were 
released, however, in a few days. 

No one of the several juntas in Spain being able |o acquire 
supreme authority, and feeling the want of unity of power, the 
provincial juntas agreed to send deputies to a central junt^^ and 
thus constitute a national authority ahd tribunal. In case of a 
suspension of the royal functions, the laws of Spain required the 
establishment of a regency; yet, nevertheless, this irregular tri- 
bunal was obeyed, not only in Spain, but in America, and, so ipi- 
pUcitly in the latter, that, down to the year 1810, more th|ui mne- 
ty milHons of dollars were sent to Spain by tl^e colonies. This 
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money not only enabled the Spanish patriots, as they were called, 
to carry on the war with France, but gave vigour to the measures 
they subsequendy adopted towards America, so that the colo- 
. nies Rimished the means of their own subjugation. Many of ^ 
the most inteUigent individuals in America did not feel satisfied 
with the "authority of the central junta of Spai^ and , generally 
much anxiety was felt for the fate of th^WoriRs, in case the 
French should prevail. These sentiments led to the estabhsh- 
ment of a junta in the province of Quito, in August, 1809 ; and 
the Marquis Selva Allegro was chosen its president. A similar 
juiita had previously been created in La Pa2, the capital of one 
of the districts under the dominion of the audience of Charcas, 
and was suppressed by the military force of the viceroy of Bue- 
nos Ayres. The viceroy of New Granada, Don Amar, deter- 
mined to destroy the junta formed at Quito ; but desirous of ex- 
hibiting an appearance Of acting in coiiformity to the will of the 
people, he convened the princijml inhabitants of Santa Fe de Bo- 
gota, for the purpose of consulting them oh the subject ; believing 
that they would not have independence sufficient to^ oppose his 
will. In this, however, he was disappointed ; the assembly not 
only approved of the proceedings at Quito, but declared that a 
similar body ought to be formed in Santa Fe, for the security of 
i\^ country, in case Spain should finally be conquered by the 
French. ' The assembly, with the consent of the viceroy, was ad- 
journed, to meet again on the 11th of September, 1809, the first 
meeting being on the 7th. Still thinking to intimidate the num- 
bers, the viceroy required that each one should give his vote in 
writing.^ When the assembly again met, they were surprised to 
see that the guards of the palace were doubled, and that great 
military preparations had been made, as if an enemy was ap- 
proaching the dty. But even this seasonable djsplay of milita- 
ry force did not have the effect of overawing the assembly ; 
its debates were bold and spirited, and the' voting by written bal- 
lots showing the opinions of the different members, tended to 
strengthen their fiimness and resolution ; so that the friends of 
the measure were ^ther increased than diminished. This oc- 
casion first brouglit into notice several individuals, who* after- 
wards became distinguished niatriots ; Camillo de Toffesf Gu- 
tierrez, father Padilla, and Moreno, were among the number. 
Being at length persuaded that he could not have even the ap- 
pearance of acting in conformity to public opinion, the viceroy 
took immediate steps to suppress the popular junta at ' Quito by 
an armed force ; and the viceroy of Peru having despatched 
troops for the same object, the junta was obliged to yield to a 
poWer which it had no means Of resisting. And although an as- 
surance was given by the president oif the audiencia of Qujt« 
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that no on^ should, in any way, suffer on account i)f whai &dd 
taken place ; yet, in violation of this plighteo taith, ^ lai^ Bunft-r 
ber of those who had belonged to,, or supported the popi^,^ 
verriment, were arrested and imprisoned.; and on tl 
gust, the following year, tfiey were all massacred in j 
pretence of revolt. The troops stationed in the cit^ 
sacreing the j^on^, were suffered to plunder the ] 
the scene of rapine and carnage was shpcking, and inyolve44te 
property of thousands, and the hves of mere than tln:ee hukcbrc^ 
persons, murdered iti cold hlood. The anniversary of the faie.^ 
these early victims to the liberation and independence of Cdiou^ 
bia, was commemorated by order of the junta of jCar^ctas,-iti * 
1810, in a solemn manner, with appropriate fimeral honours* - '^, ' 

-These tjrrannical and ssmguinary measures . producing jgfta^ 
excitement throughout the colonies, tended to weaken the att|jc!i-%^ 
ment that was felt towards the parent country. Fewindividilalsr,* 
however, even thought of independence f on the cqptraiy, all" 
were anxious for a re-establishment of the government of -Spain, * 
and a reformation iu the colonic^. The intelhgertce of the dfer* 
turbances in Ameyica, an<f the violent measures pursued by Aet 
colonial chiefs, alarmed, the central junta of old Spain, and with^^ 
a view to coiicihate the wounded feelings of the Americans,' 
they issued a pompous declaration, in which they aaaerted, that 
" die colonies were equal to the mother country." But tjis^. 
was entirely deceptive ; no reformation of the system, no cor- 
rection of abuses, was attempted ; and, notwithstanding^ the dis- 
turbances which the violence of the goveoiors had occasioned, 
Spaniards were sent to America to fill all places, and to occupy 
all public employment, as had been dene for ages past ; wmle 
the colonies were still drained of money to supply the pressing 
wants of Spain; engaged in a struggle with the gigantic power of 
France. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the Americans^ 
when, at the very time they were expefcting to hear of the final 
triumph of the patriots in Spain, and the restoration of Ferdinand 
VII., they learned that the French were masters of Madrid, ahd 
that the central junta had been driven to Andalusia. But thei* 
confdA^e in the courage of the people of Spain remained un- 
shaken ; and instead of being discouraged by these disasters/ 
they only served to awaken the zeal t)f the Americans in the 
cause of the mother country, which they still regarded as their 
own. Hence, not only the regular remittances were made, but 
large sums were raised J>y subscriptions fi*om every class of the 
population. The intelligence of war breaking out between Aus- 
tria and France, and the victory of Talavera, occasioned as great 
joy in America as it did In the Spanish peninsula ; butthia4®7 
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wa3 soon diminished by intelligence of ^ the most alarming did. / 

tensions among the patriots ; General de la Romania published a 

. wnanifesto, declaring the power of the central jwita illegal, and 

the -juntas of Seville md Valencia protested against it. These 

-diBsensions were ibllowed by the defeat of their armies, and the 

. dispersion of the central junta, which, having become obnoxious 
t(r popular rage, its members were pursued and insulted by the 
People, and denounced as traitors. A few of the members as- 
^^embled in: the isle ofLeon, but not daring to exercise the pow- 
ers of government any longer, and trembling for their own safety, 
^ *lhey vested their authority in a regency consisting of five mem- 
bers. At this time, the whole o^ Spain was under the dominion 

- of Bonaparte, except Cadiz and Gallicia, which would have been. 

, ' Aj^e extent of the jurisdiction of the regency, had it been legally 

^coifttituted ; but for one iUegal body, whose authority the na- 

• tional .will had annulled, when uiiable any longer to maintain its 
own power, to attempt to transfer it to another tribunal of its own 

'. creating, was such a palpable attempt at usurpation, that the new 
government Would not have been respected for a moment, by any 

/one in Spain, had it not been for the^ awful crisis which threaten- 
.ed^the annihilation of the iast hopes of th& Spanish patriots. 
' What a favourable conjuncture for the Americans to emanci- 
jtlite themselves from a government which 'had tyrannised over 

^ihem fpr three centuries ! But instead of promptly embracing the 
opportunity, they appear to have been only thinkmg of the re-es- 
tablidhnient of the legitimate power of their oppressors — the re- 
storation of Ferdinand the adored. The prevailing anxiety of 
the colonists, from* the commencement of the disturbances in 
Spain, had been an apprehension of falling under the power of 
Bonaparte, in the event of his becoming master of the Spanish 
peninsula ; and as the cause of the Spanish patriots became more 
desperate, the fears of the colonists increased. '< What will he- 
dome of us if Spain shall be conquered?" was a question univer- 
sally asked ; and its discussion directly led to the (Consideration 
of 4ie necessity and the right of providing new guards for their 
own security. The question admitted of only two answers ; for 
tt Spain fell under &e power of France, her colonies must have 
shared her fate, or taken care of themselves. The case si^pos- 
ed, presented but an alternative to America, to fall under the pow- 
er of France, or become independent. The first ideas which the 
Americans had of independence, did not relate to independence . 

vas it respected Spain, but as to France. How different was the 
oiigm of the revolution which resulted ^n the independence of the 
British American colonics, from that which separated the Spanish 
colonies from the mother country. The revolution in the British 
colonies originated from measures of oppression on the part of 
Vol. II. 4 
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the parent state, aa4 long and systematical resistance to tbgae 
measures on the part of the colonies. The Anglo-Americans 
were tdarmed from an apprehension of being oppressed by the pa- 
rent country ; but the Spanish Americans, although tyrannised 
over by Spain for centupea, were terrified at the proi^>ect of tbe 
. overthrow of the power of their oppressors, and that that event 
would place them under the dominion of a fore^ power which 
they detested. Although such, genei^y, were the feelings of 
the Spanish colonists ; yet at this period, and before, there were 
some few enUghtened individuals in the different settlements, who 
eiitertained higher views and hopes ; who wished to avail diem- 
selves of the present juncture t(f restore their country to its natu- 
ral rights, of which it had been deprived for three hundred years. 

The illegal regency in Spain, being encouraged by jtbe mani- 
festo of the merchants of Cadiz, addressed a procleunation to the 
colonies in America ; and with the intention of conciliating them, at 
a crisi^when it was evident Spain could do nothing wi£out thieir 
assistance, the proclamation contains sentiments not less true^ 
than remarkable, as emanating from such a source* 

^' Americans, ye have been long weighed down by a yoke more 
oppressive to bear,- because ye were distant from the c<3ntre of 
power. We now place your future destiny in your own hands. 
Ye have hitherto heen the football, as it were, of the viceroys, al- 
ways subject to their ambition and caprice, while at the same tune' 
ye were a prey to their cupidity. From this^ time your fate shall 
not depend on them." ^ . 

The regency, also, endeavoured to impress on the Americans, 
that Spain and her colonies were to share the same fate, what- 
ever it might be. " It is not sufficient," they observe, " for you 
to be Spaniards, unless, whatevt^ be the event of fortune, you also 
belong to Spain." 

The news of the disastrous events in the Spanish peninsula, 
and the proclamation of the regency, reached Caraccas in the 
year 1810, and occasioned great alarm. The struggle in Spain 
was believed to be neady at an end, and the final triumph of Bo* 
naparte certain. At such a conjuncture, the inhabitants felt it to 
be their duty and their right to provide for their own security ; the 
legitimate government of the mother country being annihilated, 
and the colonies exposed to fall into the hands of a foreign power. 
They felt the more confirmed in this course, as they had no^ 
longer any reason to doubt that it was the design of the Spanish 
chiefs at home, and of all the colonial officers in America, who 
were determined to 3deld obedience to every species o^ govern- 
ment estabhshed in die peninsula, however illegal, that the colo- 
nies should fall under the dominion of Bonaparte in case he com 
fiered Spain. We have seen that (he colonial chiefs were will-. 
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iag to imcrifice their king, andrreco^se the power of Joseph Bo- 
naparte, as sovereign of Spain ; and after the insurrection in the 
peninsida, they had evinced a readiness to acknowledge the au- 
thority of any self-created tribunal in Spain, however probably il- 
legal, and at the same time to resist every attempt of the colonists 
to establish any provisional tribunal, which might preserve the 
cototry from anarchy in case of ^he Subjugation of the parent 
country. The prime object of the colonisd nilers was to keep the 
colonies in a state of dependence on some power in Europe ; and 
they seemed hardty to care where or what it was. And it is not 
difficuh to discover the motives of this conduct ; as tong as Ame- 
rica could be kept in a state of dependence, the colonial rulers 
•supposed a readiness to acknowledge any authority which claim- 
ed dominion over Spain, and consequently over America, was the 
most sure way of preserving their stations. They wished to keep 
America dependent, not so much from a regard to the interests of 
Spain, as to preserve their own power ; being very sensible that 
they could have no part in any government constituted -by the peo- 
ple. Hence, the violence with which th^y pursued the American 
patriots ; every act, every movement tending towwds the inde- 
pendence of the colonies,* although temporary, and with the entire 
and express recognition of Ferdinand VIL, was regarded as a 
Wow aimed at their own' power. This is the cause of the fury 
with which they pursued the first patriots m the colonies ; arid the 
zeal they pretended to feel for their country, was stimulated by 
an apprehension of losing their own power, a passion of all others 
the most violent and vindictive. 

The inhabitants of Caraccas were well acquainted with the' 
opinions and feelings of the captahi-general of the province, and 
awkre that he intended, at all events, 'to keep them in a state of 
dependence ; and considering that, as the legitimate government 
in Spain was atxm end, the powers of government during this sus- 
pension of authority in the parent state, had reverted to the peo- 
ple ; and that, in the language of their brethren in the north, in 
their solemn declaration to the world, it consequently had become 
a rigbt and a duty to " provide new guards for their own securi- 
ty :" by the almost unanimous voice of the people, the Spanish 
colonial officers were deposed, and the cabillo, or municipal body, 
together with several other persons, designated by the people, 
were vested with the powers of government, and styled a junta 
suprema. The junta, however, aoted in the name of Ferdinand 
ViL ; and although they disallowed the authority of the regency 
at Cadiz, they offered to afford all the aid in their power towards 
the prosecution of the war against France. 

The influence which the condition of Spain had on her colo- 
nies, the measures that the Americans had adopted, and the vio- 
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lence with which diey had been opposed by the Spanish rulisr^; 
both in Spain and the colonies, had greatly increased the jealousy 
and unfiiendly feelings between the Creoles or native Americans, 
and the European Spaniards'in America. In July, 1810, an af- 
fray occurred at Santa Fe de Bogota, which originated from a 
European Spaniard, insulting a native American, and including in 
the opprobrious and reproachful language which he applied to bim, 
all his countrymen. The quarrel between these two individuals 
soon assumed a serious aspect ; the citizens collecting to the 
scene of contention, the Spaniards joining on the side of their 
countrymen; and the Creoles taking part with theirs, a contest en- 
sued, in which the latter, being the most numerous, were tri- 
umphant. Under the influence of the excitement, which this' po- 
pular contest had occasioned, a meeting of the inhabitants was 
convened, and a junta established. In Chili, the captain-general 
exasperated the people to such a degree, that he was obliged to 
resign his office, and a* junta was formed in September; arid in 
Mexico an insurrection broke out the same month in consequence 
of the violent measures of Veniegas, the^new viceroy. ' : . 

Accounts of the&e proceedings in the colonies, were sent to 
Spaui, by thfe colonial governors, with all the exaggeration which 
tiieir exasperated feelings were calculated to give to them ; and 
their effect on the regency must hstve gratified their most violent 
resentments. The official despatches of the junta of Caraccas, 
containing the reasons which had induced the people to take the 
couziae they had, the nature of the -power assumed, and that, al- 
though they could not submit to the authority of the regency, they 
recognised the supremacy of tf'erdinand ; had no influence on the 
unstable and violent councill'of a distracted state.* ^ The re- 
gency of Spain, illegal and impotent as it was, with that rashness 
and violence which oppugnation to illeg^ power, usually occasions, 
immediately declared Caraccas in a state of blockade. This de- 
cree was published on the 31st of August, 1810, and its import- 
ance, as well as to exhibit its spirit, requires its insertion. 

" Scarcely had the council of regency received intelligence of 
the occurrences at Caraccas, whose inhabitants, instigated, no 
doubt by some intriguing and factious persons, were guilty of 
declaring themselves independent of the, mother country, and of 
forming a governing junta to exercise this supposed independent 
authority y when it determined to take the most active and efficacious 
means to attack the evU in its origin,, and prevent its progress. But 
in order to proceed with mature deUberation, the regency con- 
sulted the council of Spain and the Indies, €md has taken such 
measures as will answer the end proposed, particularly as neither 
the province of Maracaibo, nor the department of Cdro, have ta- 
* Walton's Expose to the king of England. 
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ken part in the criminal proceedings ; -but, on the contrary, have 
acknowledge the council of regency, and taken the most efficacious 
measures to oppose the absurd idea of Caraccas declaring herself 
independent, without being possessed of the means of obtaining this 
' independence ! The regency hereby declares the province of Ca- 
raccas in a state of rigorous blockade/' &e. " These resolutions 
do not extend to the above-mentioned divisions, which, having re- 
fused to follow the "pernicious examplo of Caraccas, have mani- 
fested their constant fidelity by opposing the plan of rebellion, 
whi<^ only originated in the unlimited ambition of some persons, 
and in the blind creduMty of others, who suffered themselves to 
be hurried away by the- ardent passions of their fellow country- 
men. The regency has ivken the most secure measures to extir- 
pate these evils, and to punish the authors of them with all the 
rigour which the rights of sovereignty authorize it to use, unless 
there be a previous and voluntary submission, in which case the 
regency grants them a general pardon; The regency commands 
that these resolutions be circulated through all the Spanish do- 
minions, that they may be carried into effect there as well as in 
foreign countries, and that they may act conformably to the mea- 
sures taken for the blockade of the said coasts," &c. 

If the causes which led to the revolution in the British colonies 
in America, were unlike those i^hich occasioned the first move- 
ments of that in the Spanish -colonies, th^ conduct of the two 
parent governments, occasioned by the first proceedings of the 
colonies, were very similar, and proceeded from the same feelings. 
The blockade of Caraccas, is a measure that compare^ very well 
jvith the Boston Port Bill, and other acts of ParUamen^ which 
instantly followed the news of the destruction of the tea ; and 
although, perhaps, more violent, it was dictated by the same spi- 
rit, -and justified on the same principles. 

This decree of the regency was a declaration of war, and its 
authors, without inquiring into the causes which occasioned the 
measures pursued in thQ colonies, or making a single effort for 
conciliation, rashly plunged thp two countries into all the horrors 
of civil war* The answer of the junta of Caraccas, to the Marquis 
de las Hermahzas, minister in Spain,. containing an expose of the 
reasons which occasioned the establishment of the junta, and 
justifying the measure, instead of tencting.to allay the feelings of 
the regency, and the people of Spain, gpreatly inflamed them; and 
the ii^lligence, that other colonies were following the examples 
of Caraccas, excited their resentment 4o the highest pitch. The 
Cortes had been convened, and both the government and the' 
people seemed ripe for war, and thirsting for vengeance. Th& 
severest invectives, reproaches, and sarcasms, against the Ameri- 
cans, were pubfished in the Cadiz newspapers ; and the most vid^ 
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lent measures were adopted, not only calculated, but intended to 
enkindle the flames of civil war in America, and thus either co- 
erce her into an acknowledgment of the' authority of Spain, 
whatever it might be, or make her destroy herself. Agents or 
emis^aries were sent to Porto Rico, Monte Video, Panama, and 
Mexico, for the purpose of arousing political and religious preju- 
dices in fkvour of Spain, and against the new governments in 
America, €uid by making promises to some, and threatening others, 
to produce dissensions cunoi^ the patiipts, and thus destroy the 
new governments in, the bud. Bu^the princ^al rehance of. the 
rulers of Spain was on the sw^rd ; and consequently, troops were 
sent to Monte Y yieo, Vera Cruz, Coro, Santa Martha, and Pa- 
nama, with a view to dragoon the Americans into sobmission ; 
although at this^.time every soldier was wanted at home for the 
defence of the country^ The rage, however,- which prevailed 
against the invaders of their own country, violent as it was, did 
not equal that towards the rebeUious Americans. The animosity 
of the Cortes against the colonists, corresponded with the feel* 
ings of the regency ; and although some ^Americans, who hap*, 
pened at the time to be in the Isle of Leon, were chosen members 
of the Cortes, so strong were the feelings of that body, they 
'Scarcely dared to speak in favour of th^r countrymen. 

Such was the spirit which animated the cpuncils of Spain, and 
dictated the measures they adopted towards America ; and their 
ligents and ofilcers in the colonies, exasperated hy the loss of 
power, or alarmed from an apprehension of it, were fit instru- 
ments to execute measures, of vengeance, to scatter- the fire- 
brands of civil dissensiq)as, and carry on a vindictive and sangd*' 
nary war, the object of which was, either to subjugate theYebel- 
lious Americans, or to extirminate them. Those who jtosaess 
supreme power, however acquired, regard the invasion of it as 
the greatest of crimes. The patriots of America were denounced 
as rebels and traitors, and the vengeance of the state^ and the 
anathemas of the church we;re directe$l against them, Thata 
contest commenced under, such auspices should have become a 
war of extermination, and in its progress have exhibited horrid 
scenes of cruelty, desolation, and deliberate bloodshed ; that aU 
offers of accommodation )should be repelled with insult or out- 
rage ; eapitulations violated, pubUc faith disregarded, prisoners 
of war cruelly massacred^ and the inhabitants persecuted, impri- 
soned, and put to death, cannot occasion suiprise. As violence 
and cruelty produce the bitter spirit of recrimmation and revenge 
the outrages of the Spaniards exasperated' the Americans, and 
led to retaliation, which rendered the contest a war ofdecUh^ as it 
was often called, characterised by a ferocious and savage spirit, 
scarcely surpassed by that of the Cortes and Pizarros, who first 
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desolated this fair portion of tbe earth, and drenched its moun- 
tains and plains with the blood of its innocent inhabitants. The 
events of the revolutionary struggle, 'which we have now com- 
menced narrating, will fulfy justify us in what we have ass^^rted 
tta to the spirit and conduct of th^ Spanish chiefs and rplers ; in 
charging them with the first disregard of the laws of war among 
civilized nations, and the first outragi^s against the rights of hu- 
manity. The violent measures of the Spanish rulers, and the fu- 
rious and cruel conduct of^ their agents in America towards the 
patriots, produced an effect directly contrary from what was ex- 
pected; but nevertheless^ what was natural, and would have 
been foreseen, had they taken counsel from their understandings, 
instead of their mortified pride and exasperated feeUngs. The 
high-toned measures, enforced with rig'our and cruelty, which it 
was expected would haVe intimidated the patriots, and stifled the 
spirit of independence, only served, like violent winds, acting on 
half extinguished coals, to enliven its latent sparks,' and blow 
them into a flame. The authorityof a state over its colonies, es- 
pecially when at ai great distance, cannot long be supported on 
any other basis than that of mutual aflection and attachment be- 
tween the inhabitants of the two countries. Spain, notwithstand- 
ing the* example of Great Britain, from Which she might have pro- 
fited, seems to have entirely disregarded this maxim ; and instead 
of attempting to allay the spirit of disaffection, which disclosed it- 
8elf> and restore the mutual attachments and confidence between 
the two countries, by injustice and cruelty, alienated the affections 
of the colonists from'' the parent country ; dissolved the ties of fra- 
ternity, and kindled, from a4ew sparks, a revolutionary flame, 
wbicly spread through all her dominions. In consequence of the 
tjrrannical and perfeecuting conduct of the Spanish rulers at home 
and in America, so wide had the distifi^Ction spread, and to such 
a degrea were the people ahehated froni Spam, and irritated 
against their oppressors, that in one year they became ripe for a 
revolution and prepared to assume the responsibility of taking the 
reins of government into their ' o^n hands ; of declaring to the 
world " that they were, and of right ought to be, free, sovereign, 
and independent," at the hazard of their lives and fortunes. 

Caraccas took the lead, and a congress of the several provinces 
in Venezuela was convened, which on the 5th of July, 1811, in 
imitation of the American congress, just thirty-five years before, 
published a declaration of independence ; containing the reasons 
which impelled them to the separation, and pledging their lives, 
fortunes, and the sacred tie of national honour, to maintain it 

The noble example of Venezuela was followed by Carthagena, 
Socorro, Tunja, Pamplona, Antioquia, and the other provinces 
forming the confederation of New Granada, and likewise by Mexi- 
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CO, which published similar <h)claratioiis ; and at a later period 
Buenos Ayres, also, promulged a declaration of independeace. 

The proceedings in America opened the eyes of the Cortes of 
Spain to the tendency of their- conduct, and perceiving that they 
were driving the Americans to a separation^ they became alarmed, 
and had recourse, after it was too late, to cono^toiy measures. 
The members of the Cortes^ who belonged to America, had 
submitted a plan for the accommodatipn of the differences esast- 
ing between Spain and her colonies, but the Cortes had refused 
even to consider it ; yet in January, 1811, their j>rojeet, contain^ 
ing eleven propositions, was discussed ; and, notwithstanding the 
apprehensions of the Cortes^ arisingfrom the Ytfbvements in 'Ame- 
rica, they remained not only deaf to the calls of justic^> but insen- 
sible to the dictates of expediency. The project was rejected, 
three propositions only beong approved. As these propositiops 
reflect light on the dispute between America and Spain, and at 
the same time, teild to show the restrictions and oppressions, un- 
der which the colonies have sufiered for ages, it deserves a place 
in the history of the revolution which separated the two countries. 

<< 1st In conformity to the decree (^the central junta, dated 
the 15th of October, 1609, which declared the inhabitante of Spa- 
nish America equ^ in rights to diose of the peninsula, the national 
representation of every part of Spanish America, tia^ Spanish 
West Indies, and the Fhihppine Islands, including every class of 
their inhabitants, shall be the*same in form, manner, and without 
distinction, as in the kingdom and islands of European Spain, 

'< 2dly. The free natives and inhabitants of Spamsh America 
shaU be allowed to plant and cultivate whatever their climatjB will 
produce.; vnth license to encourage industry, and to promote 
manufactures and arts in their fullest extent. 

"3dly. StMuiisb America shall etijoy the Uberty of exporting hev 
own natural and manlifactured productions to the peninsula, as 
well as to the allies, and to neutral nations ; and of importing 
whatever she may want. All her ports are consequently to be 
opened." This and the preceding demand were agreed to^ but 
the order to carry them into execution was never published. 

" 4thly. There shall be a free trade between Spanish America 
and the Spanish settlements/ in Asia. Every thing militataog 
against this freedom to be abolished. 

" 5thly. Freedom of trade to be granted from all the ports in 
Spanish America and the Philippine Islands to other parts of Asia. 
Any law existing contrary to touch freedom to be annulled. 

" 6thlyl AH estancos or monopolies in favour of the public 
treasury, or of the king, shall bfe suppressed; but the public 
treasury shall be indeimaified for the losi^ of profit arising fiora 
such molnopoly by new duties on the same articles. 
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" 7thly. The working of the quicksilver mines shall be free in 
Spanish America, but the administration of the produce shall re- 
main in charge of the officers of the minery department, indepen- 
dent of the viceroys stod captain-general, and otficers of the real 
hacienda." This was granted, and oilers were published for 
carrying it into execution in the provinces under the Spailiards. 

'^ 8thly. All Spanish Americans shall be eligible equally with 
Spaniards to all appointments of -rank or emolument, whether at 
court or in any part of the- monarchy, either in poUtical, military, 
or ecclesiastical departments. 

'** 9thly. Consulting the naXural protection of each kingdom in 
Spanish America, half of the public appointments shall be filled 
by Spanish subjects bom in Ajnerica. 

*' lOthly. That the above stipulations may be punctually ad- 
hered to, a consultive junta shall be formed in each capital, to the 
intent thai it may propose persons suited to fill each vacancy.'* 

It is curi6us> to notice the fluctuating policy of both France and 
England, as to the ' dispute between Spain and her colonies. 
Afler the ' occurrences at Bayonne, France attempted to acquire 
dominion over America as sm appendage of Spain, and wished to 
maintain the dependence of the former lOn the latter. But they 
soonbecame satisfied from the extreme repugnance manifested 
by the Americans to their dominion, that whatever might be tlie 
evefit of the war as to old Spain, the colonies would never ac- 
knowledgie or submit to the sway of France. The Bonapartes, 
therefore,, changed theur, views, and became the abettors of the in-^ 
depbndence of America,/or the purpose of cutting off from Spain 
the pecuniary resources she derived from her colonies, as well as 
to weaken her by involving her in a civil war. Thus, whilst all 
the different governments in the Spanish peninsula, maintaining 
the rights of Ferdinand, were opposing the independence of Ame- 
rica, Joseph Bonaparte, claiming the throne of Spain, against 
whose sovereignty the Americans had shown so much hostility, 
was attempting to promote it.. He despatched agents to Ameri- 
ca for the purpose of exciting and encouraging the revolution 
there ; giving them full and minute instructions, embracing even 
the motto to be inscribed on the revolutionary banners, which 
was, " Long live the catholic, apostolic, and Roman religion, 
and^perish the bad government." These instructions were given 
to M. Desmolard, of Baltimore, who was the principal agent of 
Joseph Bonaparte, and to other emissaries sent into the colonies. 

A copy of these instructions was found in Caraccas in the of- 
fice of the secretary of the juftta, and forwarded to the admiral 
of the Barbadoes station, as a caution ag^unst the intrigues of the 
Bonapartes.* The French agents penetrated into different parts 
^ See Outline of the Revolution, p. 55. 
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of the American settlements, and one of them was disCQvered in 
the town of Habana, and shot* 

The court of St James, in 1797, openly enoo»iraged a revolu- 
tion in Venezuela, as appiears by the proclamation of the govern- 
or of Trinidad, which we have copied ia this work. Spain then 
being aft ally of France, and her resources wasted by Napoleon in 
supporting his wars against England and her allies, the British 
ministry wished to separate her colonies froni Spain, to deprive 
her of the suppUes she received from them, and also to secure 
to Great Britain a lucrative trade with America. But after the 
general rising in Spain against Bonaparte, the tables were turned, 
and the Spaniards, from being the enemies of Great Britain, be- 
came her friends and gUies. Feeling interested ip the success 6f the 
war prosecuting in the Spanish peninsula against France, Great 
Britain became the mediator between Spain and her colonies, and 
in June, 1 81 0,vLord Liverpool wrote to general Layard, govern- 
or of Curacoa, " that hi^ Britiannic majesty had strong reasons 
for hoping that the inhabitants of Ceu^ccas would acknowledge 
the authority of the regency of Spain." . The governor sent copies 
of this letter to the government at Caraccas, and also to the re- 
gency at Cadiz, in both of which places it was published ; and 
soon after colonel RobertsOji> the secretary of the governor of 
Curacoa, arrived at Caraccas, \^th the evident design of pro- 
moting the wish of the British cabinet ; but perceiving how uni- 
versal the disaffection of the inhabitants was towards theregeiwy 
of iSpain, he did not^ communicate the object of his mission. Not 
discouraged, however, in her efforts to restore harmony between 
Spain and her colonies, in. April, 1811, Great Britain offered" her 
mediation, which was accepted by the Cortes, on certain condi- 
tions ; among which, the principal were, that the revoked pro- 
vinces shoiild swear allegiance to the Cortes and regency ; and 
in case the Americans should not acpede to the terms proposed, 
that the British government should engage to assist Spain to 
subdue them by force. Unreasonable as ftese. terms were, the 
British government appojuited cohuhissioners ; but probably frdm 
an expectation 'that the Cortes might be induced to accede to 
more Hberal terms of accommodation. In 1812, the British go- 
vernment submitted to the Cortes the following propositions, as 
the basis on which they would undertake the mediation : 

" 1st. That there should be a cessation of hostilities between 
Spain and Spanish America. 

" 2dly. An amnesty shall be granted, and perfect oblivion of 
all acts, or even opinions that may have been expressed by the 
Spanish Americans against the Spaniards, or their government. 

^< 3dly. That the Cortes shall confirm and enforce all the rights 
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of the Spanish Americana, and that they shall be allowed jus^y 
and Ubendly their representatives in the Cortes. 

"4thly. That. Spanish America should be permitted perfect 
freedom for commerce, though some degree of prderence may 
be allowed to Spain. * 

" 5thly. That the appomtments of viceroys, governors, &c. 
shaU be given indiscriminately to South Americans and Spaniards. 

" 6thly. That the interior government, and every branch of 
public administration, shall be intrusted to the cabildo, or muni- 
cipalities', who shall act in. conjimction with tiie chief of the pro- 
vinces ; and that the members pf- the cabildo shall be either South 
Americans or Spaniards, p<^ssessing property in the- respective 
provincei^.. ^ 

^ " Tthly. That Spanish America shall sweai: allegiance to Fer- 
dinand VII. as soon as she is put in possession of her rights, 
and' has seift deputies to the Cortes.- 

" Sthly. That Spanish America shall acknowledge the sove- 
reignty possessed by the Cortes, as representing Ferdinand VII. 

" 9thly. TJiat Spanish America shall pledge herself to main- 
tain a mutual and friendly intercourse with the peninsula. 

" lOthly. That Spanish America shall oblige herself to co-ope- 
rate with the Cortes and the aUies of Spain to preserve the pe* 
ninsulafrom the power of France. ^. 

These proposals occasioned very long and animated debates 
in die Cortes, in secret session, and were finally rejected, prin- 
cipally on the grounds that the Americans had not soUcited the 
mediation of England, and that the British government had si- 
nister Views in offering it. That to secure to thepiselves the com- 
merce of the colonies, was the principal motive which prompted 
the interference of the British, there is qo room to doubt. Dur- 
ing the same period, the British minister at Cadiz was pressing 
the i^gency to obtain the privilege of opening a trade with their 
trans-atlantic dominions ; in April, 1^1 1, the subject being brought 
before the Cortes, occasioned much excitement among the mer- 
chants of Cadiz, and the papers were filled with invectives against 
the unreasonable demands and sinister friendship of England. 
On the 24th of July, the board of trade at Cadiz, discussed this 
question, and issued a protest, or manifesto, in which they assert, 
<< that the Americans had not required the establishment of this 
free trade ; that they even detested it as prejudicial to their in- 
terest : that Spain would be ruined, made the tool of foreigners, 
-and that her merchants and manufactures being destroyed, she 
would herself lose all freedom : that, in short, ^is commerce 
would be subversive of religion, order, society, and moraUty." 
This reasoning seems to have convinced the Cortes ; for in Au- 
gust following, the demands of the British were formally rejected. 
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After the establishment of the junta at Caracdas, in 1810, Don 
Telesford Orea was sent to Washington to soUcit Uie fiieiMlslnp 
of the only repubhc then in the world ; and which, it was hoped, 
would approve of the "stand they had assumed, if not aid them in 
(Sustaining it. It could hardly have been expected, that, at this ear- 
ly period, the government of the Unitfed States would compromit 
the peace of the repubhc, by directly or indirectly afibrding aid 
to a cause, (the nature and design of which they could know Uttle,)- 
and the issue of which, was so^ uncertain. But from the very 
commencement of the contest— the first dawn of the hghi of 
liberty in Spanish America, the people of the United States sym- 
pathized with their brethren of the south in their pohti^ afflic- 
tions, and wished them success in the glorious cause in which 
they had embarked. ' ^ 

About the same time the Caraccas jimta deputed Don Luis 
Lopez Mendez^ and Don Simon BoUvar, a name that has since 
become illustrious, to soUcit the support of the British govern- 
ment ; but the latter declined the nussion. From the instruc- 
tions given to Sir Thomas Picton, in i797, by the minister of the 
colonial department, wherein the British government opeijy at- 
tempted to induce the inhabitants to revolt, and pledged itself t6 
afford them assistance, the Venezuelans considered that they had 
a right to e^ect the countenance and succour of the British go- 
vernment. So deeply was this sentiment impressed on the^minds 
of the inhabitants of Caraccas, bbth Spaniards and ^mericans^ 
in 1810, that it had great influence on the revolutionary move- 
ment which took place at that time. Btit the , war which broke 
out in the Spanis)i peninsula against Bonapart^, as has before 
been remarked, changed the pohcy of the English government ; 
and the only effect the agent of the junta of Caraccas produced, 
was an order in council, directing the governors of their West 
India islandsf to maintain a strict neutraUty in the contest beti^een 
Spain and her colonies, -so long as the' latter* should a^t in the 
name of Ferdinand VII. This order not only excluded all- hope 
of assistance from England, but seemed to imply, that if the pa- 
triots should declare themselves independent of Ferdinand, the 
British would take a part against them. 
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CHAPTER ra. 

Measures ofthejf^nta of Caraccas — arrival of General Miranda-^ 
congress — flans of a constitution — patriotic society — conspiracy 
— execution of conspirators — operations at Valencia-^Jbrmation 
of a constitution — conspiracy against Hie junta ofJ^ew Granada 
— regency attempt to conciliate the colonies — junta of Carthage^ 
na — congress of New Chranada — civU dissensions — ^massacre at 
" QviUo — defeat of Hi/e royalists in Popayan — defeat of the pa* 
triots. 

IN the preceding chapter we have examined the leading 
causes of the revolution, and traced its events for a period of two 
years, both in respect to the relations between the colonies and 
Spain, and the conduct of the two parties towards each other ; 
and also in respect to the intentions and poUcy of England and 
France, relative to the revolution. We will now look into the 
interior of the revolution, view the political measures of the new 
governments, and proceed to enter on the distressing details of 
the dreadful war, which, for more than twelve years, raged with 
the greatest fury in Colombia. 

Tne j\)nta at Caraccas, organized in 1810, after deposing Hie 
Spanish authentic, of which thei captaiU-general and members 
of the audience were sent to the United States, adopted several 
popular regulations ; they aboUshed the tribute paid by the In- 
dians, and the slave trade, and removed the restrictions on com- 
merce and agriculture, and made pther reformations, which the 
oppressed condition of the cojony required. These decrees^ be- 
ing published, by Order of the junta, in the other provinces in 
Venezuela, all of them except Maracaibo, formed jimtas in imi- 
tation of that of Caraccas ; they did not, however, acknowledge 
the supremacy of that, but proposed a general congress for all 
the provinces of Venezuela. Soon after the establishment of the 
junta in Guiana, tiie Spaniards, gaining the ascendency, it de- 
clared against the junta of Caraccas, and in favour of ^e regen- 
cy of Cadiz. Don Fernando Miyares, governor of Maracaibo, 
opposing the innovations at Caraccas, arrested the deputies sent 
there, and confined them in the dungeons of Porto Kico, from 
which, after severe suffering, they were liberated by the interfer* 
«nce of admiral Cochrane 
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Afler the regency of Spain declared all the ports beloomisg to 
the new government in a state of blockade, it despatched Don N. 
Cortavarria as commissioner, clothed with absolute authority to 
reduce the rebellious Venezuelans to unconditional submissioo, 
should they not listen to reason, and rejtum to obedience. He 
exhorted the inhabitants not to suffer themselves to be led astray 
by designing men, but to abandon their evil counsels, and, like 
dutiful children, return to the arms of the best of parents. He 
promised that if they would dissolve then* ill^al governments^ 
then Spain would redress their grievances. His proclamations 
were answered, and his designs exposed, in the papers at Carac- 
cas, which induced him to have recourse to secret means. Emis- 
saries were accordingly sent into all parts of Yenezuela, to work 
on the prejudices and fears of the people, and to produce a coun- 
ter revolution. The prompt resistance of the governor of Mara- 
caibo to the revolutionaiy measures, was so pleasing to &e re- 
gency of Cadiz, that he was appointed captain-general of Vene- 
zuela. To guard against any measures of opposition which he 
might pursue, and to watch his movements, the Caraccas junta 
sent the marquis del Toro wiith a body of troops to Corora, which 
occasioned two of the departments of the province of Maracaibo 
to dissolve their connexion with that province, and place them- 
selves under the protection of the marquis, and the junta of the 
wovince of Barinas. Troops Were sent und^r Don Diego del 
Toro, and J)on Pedro Brizeno for the protection of those depart- 
ments. Agreeable to his instructions, the marquis del Toro open- 
ed a correspondence with Miyares, the captain-general, and at- 
tempted to convince him of the necessity and advantages of unit- 
ing the province of Maracaibo with the rest of Venezuela, but 
without success. 

Believing that the inhabitants of the province of Mu'acaibo 
were generally disposed to join their brethren of the other pro- 
vinces of Venezuela, since several attempts: at insurrection had 
been made in the town of Maracaibo, and great alafm experienced 
from an apprehension of the arrival of troops from Spain, the mar-, 
quis del Toro coHmmnicaited to the government at Caraccas an 
opinion, that if Coro, one of the departments of the province of 
Caraccas^ which held out against the new government, were at- 
tacked, and the royal party subdued, Maracaibo would join in the 
general cause. This measure being approved of by the junta, 
Uie marquis del Toro entered the department of Coro, in Novem- 
ber, 1810, and, at first, all resistance yielding before him, he took 
possession of the capital, of the same name with the department. 
From the town of Coro, to Corora, from whence the army had 
marched, is a distance of 120 miles; the country is uncultivated 
and sandy, and from a neglect of the general to station his forces 
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so as to preserve a communication with Corora, his provisions for 
Uie army failed. Being disappointed also in the co-operation of 
the ships of war which sailed from Porto Cavello for that pur- 
pose, the marquis del Toro was compelled to retreat, and relin^ 
quish the ohject of the expedition. But as the retreat was not 
effected without difficulty and hard fighting, something was gained 
by the expedition, as it tended to increase the confidence of the 
government and the people in the army. 

At the close of the year 1810, general Miranda arrived at Ca- 
raccas from England, contrary to the wishes of the govemmeat^ 
which had instructed its deputy sent to London tb oppose his re- 
turn to his native country at present. The reason pf this was, 
the junta of Caraccas believed that the return of Miranda to Ve- 
nezuela, which would be presumed to be in pursuance of the de- 
sire of the government, would have an unfavourable influence on 
the cause, in consequence of the known revolutionary designs of 
Miranda, and his repeated attempts to free Venezuela from the 
dominion of Spaiq. As the ostensible views of the new govern- 
ment did not go so far as those of general Miranda, they could 
not consistently invite him into the country, or entrust him with 
any employment. . 

The general congress for aU the provinces of Venezuela con- 
vened for its first session on the 2d of March, 1811, and was 
constituted according to the regulations adopted by the supreme 
junta of Caraccas ; which provided for taking a census of the 
population, for forming the electoral colleges ; and which fixed 
the ratio of representatipn, and the mode of election. One repre- 
sentative was allowed for evejry twenty thousand persons ; about 
fifty deptities were elected, and took their seats in the congress. 
The jUnta^ to expedite the business of the congress, had, previous 
to their meeting, appointed a committee, consisting of Don F. X. 
Ust€uiz, Don Fermin Paul, general Miranda, Don J. Roscio and 
others, to frame a constitution, to be submitted to the congress. 
The committee, after several conferences, with the exception of 
Miranda, united in the opinion that a confederation was the best 
form of government for Venezuela. General Miranda's opinion 
was widely different ; he laid before the committee a plan of a 
constitution, the same he had intended presenting to the people, 
had he succeeded in his attempt to revolutionize Terra Firma in 
1806. It was designed for a more extensive territory than Ve- 
nezuela, and did not essentiaJJy differ from the Spanish colonial 
system. Miranda, who had been received at first with jealousy^ 
greatly increased the fears which prevailed of his entertaining am- 
otions views, by hi^ constitutional project. And although tiie 
most distinguished advocates of independence had full conndence 
in his integrity, and highly venerated his talents and patriotism^ 
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his friendd could not obtain an election for him to the congress, 
except in the insignificant department of Araguita, in BarcelcMia. 
As is usual with a state yMch has just emerged from oppression, 
^e congress disclosed much jealousy, and experienced much dif- 
ficulty in disposing of the executive power. At length, however, 
in the month of April, they entrusted it to three persons, named 
by the congress, but so limited and restricted, as evinced their 
fears of its subverting the other branches ^f the government 

The congress was not united, even on the main question ; a 
party existed in favour of a re-umqn with Spain ; but a decided 
majority ivere advocates for independence, and the minority were 
afraid to declare their sentiments, in consequ^ce of the enthusi- 
asm of the people of Caraccas in the revolutionary cause. Gc-. 
neral Miranda, sensible that intelligence; was all that was neces- 
sary to increase the partisans of the revolution, in conjunction 
witli Don Francisco Espejo, a distinguished lawyer, established 
« club, C€dled the Patriotic Society, for the discussion of political 
questions, and all topics relating to the .general welfare of the 
state. . ' 

The i9th of April, the anniversary of the revolution was cele- 
brated by the inhabitants of Caraccas, with an enthusiasm which 
nothing but the spirit of liberty could inspire. After service in 
the churches, aU the inhal^itants appeared in the streets, richly 
and appropriately dressed, wearing cockades on their hats, com- 
posed of blue, red, and yellow ribands. T^e city was filled with 
rejpicing, the streets were lined with .cro\^^ds of all classes, with 
countenances beaming with toy ; eVen many parties of Indians 
collected in the environs of the town, and by dancing, and van* 
ous sports, according to their customs, evinced that three hundred 
years of slavery and oppression had not extinguished from their 
race the sacred spark of liberty, or rendered them insensible to 
its blessings. The patriotic society moved in procession through 
the principal streets, adorned with badges of liberty, and bearing 
appropriate ensigns. At night, the scene becaniemore deeply in-* 
teresting and sublime ; the general joy seemed to increase ; the 
city was illuminated throughbut, and in the public and many of 
the private buildings, the transparencies displayed with good taste, 
appropriate and patriotic mottos ,and inscriptions. Bands of mu- 
sic paraded the streets, which, with numerous parties of singers, 
fiHed the air with melody and song, which tended to diffuse the 
joyous and patriotic feelings that universally prevailed. 

But the congress wanted courage and energy to profit from the 
enthusiasm of the people ; • by a temporizing and indecisive con- 
duct, the confidence of the inhabitants in the government began 
to be weakened, and their enthusiasm declined. Several attempts 
to overthrow the government were detected, and the conspirators 
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were only bajnahed or imprisoned. In June, 1 811 , a most alarm* 
ing plot was^ discovered, ju§t as it was on the point of breaking 
out. This convinced the government and the people, that it was 
necessary to adopt more decisive measures. Their condition, 
however, was critical and embarrassing ; they had estabhshed a 
government, disavowed the esdsting authorities of Spain, and by 
Qiese steps occasioned the parent country to make war upon them, 
although^ they had not declared themselves independent. They 
had brought on their country the evils of war, and were exposed 
to be punished as rebels ; yet, unless they declared tiie country 
independent of Spain, they had no object in view, in any degree 
corresponding with such sacrifices#s This subject was taken up 
and discussed m the patriotic socie^, and the prevailing opinion 
seemed to be, that nothing but a declaration of entire indepen- 
dence could save the country from ruin. Ei^couraged by these 
favourable sentiments among the people, a declaration of iode- 
pendence was proposed in the congress, and after being debated 
at great length, and with much earnestness, was finally adopte4 
ontheSthof July, 1811.* 

The good effects of the measure were immediately perceived ; 
it gave energy to the government, and the principal conspiratcH's 
were arrested. Their plan was to have secured the main barrack, 
by means of the treachery of a Spanish seijeant, in the employ 
of the new government, which would have supplied them wi& 
ammunition and arms, and then to have attacked the town, in 
which several hundred of the conspirators were concealed, who 
would have joined in the assault the moment the first cannon was 
fired from the barracks. ^ Had it succeeded, the three members of 
the executive, and the leading members of congress, were to have 
been instantly executed, and fiie remaining members sent to Spain. 
Notwithstanding the arrest of the leaders, the conspirators began 
to assemble at about three o'clock in the morning on the 11th of 
July, in that part of the city called Las-tegues ; but the people 
who were apprised of the danger, were prepared to meet them, 
and afler ^ome resistance they were captured and thrown into pri- 
son. The day preceding this event, an insurrection broke out at 
Vdencia, situated in the interior, more than 100 miles from Ca- 
raccas. — The Spaniards residing in the town surprised and took 
possession of the barracks, garrisoned by a few soldiers, and were 
joined by many of the other inhabitants who were disaffected with 
the congress in consequence of ite having opposed their plan of se^ 
parating themselves from Caraccas, and fprming a new province. 
Arms had been privately introduced into the town by the Spa- 

* The length of this document preventsits being embodied in this work 
It is drawn up in imitation of the declaration by the North American con 
gr©«s, and may be fomid in the outline Of the Revolution, page4IK 
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niardsy which being put into the hands of the insurg^its, they 
prepared to defend the town against the government 

The appearance of a new and unexpected enemy, the off- 
spring of disaffection, greatly embarrassed and perplexed the go- 
vernment ; they knew not how far the disaffection extended, 
nor scarcely whoim to trust. Besides, the conspirators arrested, 
refused to disclose their accomplices, from axi expectation that 
their numbers were such, that with the assistance of the Spanish 
troops they should prevail, by wliich me€ms they would be re- 
leased. It was thought expedient to crush the insurrection in 
the germ, and immediately to attack the conspirators at Valen- 
cia ; but the troops were required at Caraccas for the protection 
of the town and the government. In this dOemma, the govern^ 
ment appealed to' the inhabitants, and a sufficient number ap- 
peared in arms for the defence of the place. Genteral Topo was 
then sent against Valencia. In the meantime, .ten of the conspi- 
rators were tried, condemned, .and executed,, and their heads 
placed on poles, according to a barbarous custom of the inhabit- 
ants, at the entrance of the city. Distrusting the military talents 
of the marquis del Tore, the congress ordered general. Miranda 
to take command of the army sent against Valencia.' . The in- 
surgents had fortified two hills near the town, which commanded 
the road leading into it ; one pf which had been attacked and 
carried by general Toro, before the arrival of Miranda, but with 
a very heavy loss to the patriots. Miranda, who by his appoints 
ment regained some part of his lost popularity, forced the other 
pass, stormed and entered the town, and dr6ve a party of the 
royalists into the barrack called de los pardas. There they were 
attacked ; but with such determination did they defend the posi- 
tion, that the patriots were several times repulsed with great loss. 
This encouraged the royalists in the town, who, from the win- 
dows and roofs of the houses, and from the towers of the churches 
and monasteries, poured showers of musketry on. the troops with 
such destructive effect, that Miranda was obliged to retire from 
the town. '»He retreated to Mariara, twelve miles from Valencia, 
one of the hills that -had been fortified by the royalists, where he 
remained until the next month, when, being re-enforced, he as- 
saulted and took possession of the town, and dispersed the roy- 
alists. Miranda was now at the head of four thousand troops, - 
with which he proposed to invade .the department of Coro ; amd 
although the executive was. in favour x)f tiie proposal, it was de- 
feated by the jealoi^sy of the congress, and the opposition of his 
enemies, whose animosity was revived by his recent success. 
. The formation of a ^constitution had attracted the pubUc atteh- 
tion since the publication of the declaration of Independence. A 
conrespondence on the subject was carried on between Don F/ 
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X. TJstoiz and Don J. Roscio, two of the committee to whom 
the subject had been referred, with several individuals in Santa 
F© de Bogota, and^ others in the interior of Venezuela, which, 
being published, seemed to interest every one. A se^es of es- 
sa3z:s also were published in the Caraccas Gazette, written by one 
Burk, an Irishman, which, as well as the corresppndence, was 
designed to convince the people that a federative .republic, like 
that of the United States, was the best fomt of government for 
Venezuela. Burk was patronised by Ustariz, Roscio, and 
others, who were warm advocates of the federative system; and 
being well acquainted with the principles of the British and Ame- 
rican constitutions, he exhibited the advantages of the plan pro- 
posed, confirmed and illustrated by th^ happy experience of the 
united States, in so striking a manner as to produce an. enthusi- 
astic admiration of a federal republic, which was almost univer- 
sal. ^ This sentiment prevailed also extensively in New Grana- 
da. The subject was entered upon in congress, and after de- 
bating the question severW months, a constitution was prepared, 
approved of by that body, and offered to the people for their sanc- 
tion on die 23d of Decei)iber. Its outlines were similar to those 
of the constitution of the United States, in respect to the form or 
frame of the government, but in two particulars, at least, it dif- 
fered very materially ; it estabUshedthe Rom^ CathoUc religion 
as 'that of the state, and did not preserve a unity of ppwer in the 
executive branch, that being confined to three persons, to be 
chosen by the electoral colleges. The legislative power was re- 
posed in a>congress consisting of a house of representatives, and 
a senate j the former chosen by the electoral colleges, and the lat- 
ter by the provincial legislatures ; its authority was defined and 
limited, and the powers of the legislatures of the several states 
or provinces were lunited. A judiciary was to be organized, 
with a jurisdiction a6 to matters relating to the federal compact 
and national concerns. It recognised the sovereignty of the 
pepple, declared the mulattoe^ and other casts ehgible to any 
employment in the stat^ ; aboUshed the use of the torture, the 
trade in slaves, the tribute of the Indians, and provided for their 
civiUzation. Maracaibo and JGruiana were to be admitted into 
the confederacy as soon as they shotild be free from the domi- 
nion of Spain. A federal territory was acquired whete the go- 
vernment was to be estabUshed, in imitation of the United States ; 
the town of Valencia was ceded to the confederacy, and the con- 
gress opened its first session there under the new constitution, 
in March, 1812. 

The territory comprising Ae. present repubUc of Colombia, 
consisted, whilst under Spain, it will be remembered, of two dis- 
-tinct governments ; Venezuela and New Granada, each com- 
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prising a number of provinces. When the authori^ <rf fhc re- 
gency of Spain ^was disobeyed, in 1810, these territories acted 
separably, ahhough with some degree of concert, and estabtish- 
ed separate juntas and proTisional governments* Some of the 
provinces, also, availing themselves of the general disordier, at- 
tempted to withdraw themselves from their political connexions, 
and established governments fbr themselves. TIub led to much 
confusion, and in some instances, to war, among the differei^t in** 
dependent governments'^ at the same time, that they were all at 
war with Spain. It also served to disconnect the events of the 
revolution, so that it becomes necessary to trace them, for some 
time at least, distinctly in each of the new governments. We 
commenced with Caraccas, or Venezuela, and having traced tiie 
events of the revolution down to the estabUshment of the consti- 
tution, we will return- to fhe opening of the bloody drama in New 
Granada. 

The government of New Ghranada comprised twenty-two pro- 
vinces, situated between Yenezuel€^ Peru, and Guatemala. 
These provinces contained two and a half millions of inhabitants, 
and the Capital, Santa Fe de Bogota, nearly thirty-five thousand. 

It has been stated, that on receiving intelligence from Spain 
of the dispersion -of the central junta, and the creation of the re- 
gency, a junta was estabUshed at l^anta Fe de Bogota, in July 
1810, by a pubUc meeting assembled tmder the sanction of the 
viceroy. This junta at nrst chose Don A. Amar, the viceroy, 
president, and acknowledged the authority of the regency at Ca- 
diz. In a few days the junta, alarmed by the report of a conspi- 
racy formed by the viceroy, and the members of the audience 
for their safety caused the viceroy and most of the members of 
the audience to be arrested and sent totUarthagena, from whence 
they were conveyed to Spain. The junta di6a;vowed the authori- 
ty of the regency, and published a inanif^sto, inviting the several 
provinces of New Granada to send deputies to a congress at 
Santa Fe de Bogota, to establish a provincial government, during 
the captivity of the king. Nine of the provinces, namely, Tun- 
ja, Pamplona, Casanare, Cairthagena, Socorro, Antioquia, Choco, 
Ne3rva, and Mariquita, declared in favour of the revolution. San- 
ta Maltha was also in favour of the revolution, yet acknowledged 
the authority of the regency ; but some months afterwards, the 
junta of the province was overthrown by the intrigues of the Spa- 
niards, and a new one created, entirely devoted to Spain. In 
Popayan, the governor called a public meeting of the most con- 
siderable persons in the province, which decided that it was ex- 
pedient to establish a junta ; but the governor, chagrined tA theii 
conduct, dissolved the assembly, and raised troops to attack the 
junta at Santa Fe. The latter, however, aware of the hostile de* 
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signs of the governor, and to check his career, had despatched 
Baraya with a body of troops to watch and oppose him. A» ac- 
tion ^as fought about twelve miles from the town of Popayan, in 
th^ beginnihg of the year 1811, in which -Tacon, the governor, 
was defeated. The regency of Spain, alarmed at the progress 
and diffusion of the disaffection, attempted to bonciliate the in- 
habitants of New Granada by sending among* them two of their 
countijmen, Don A. Villavicencio, and Don C. Montufar, as 
commissioners to support the authority of the regency ; but they 
did not arrive until the revolution had progressed too far, and the 
pubKc mii;id had become too deeply imbued with liberal senti- 
ments to admit of the^ir accomplishing the object of their mis- 
sion. 

Montufar arrived at Quito a few days afler the massacre of 
the inhabitants on the 2d of August, 1810, by the troops sent 
from Lima ; which so exasperated the people, th?it, with no other 
weapons than knives and clubs, they attacked the soldiers with 
such fliiy as induced the Spanish authorities to order the troops 
to withdraw fi-omthe city, and to pass a decree of oblivion in fa- 
vour of the. inhabitants. Taking advantage of the fears of the 
Spanish authorities, Montufaf prevailed on them to establish a 
junta for the province. This junta is the only one of which the 
regency of Spain approved. 

.In September^ 1810, the junta of Carthagena issued a mani- 
festo, setting forth the advantages which would result to New 
Granada, by a uhion of all the provinces in a federar government ; 
and at the same time conceding that the provinces were absolved 
from theii: political connexion, and had a right to adopt what 
^ form of government they pleased ; for as the cessions at Bayonne 
destroyed the compact between Spain and Anaerica, so the revo- 
lution at Santa Fe severed the bond of union which had bound 
together the provinces of New Granada.^ This reasoning, cal- 
culated to mislead, was carried still farther by the inhabitants of 
some of the departments, wlio supposed^ that if the revolution 
had dissolved the political bands which united the province^, it 
had also broken the ties which had connected together the dif- 
ferent departments of the same pjrovince. Mompox, a depart- 
ment of Carthagena, adopting the fallacious and dangerous rea- 
soning of the junta of the province, proceeded to form a junta 
for the department, and also to appoint deputies to the congress 
to be held at Santa Fe. The government of Qari^hagena, not 
willing to have their doctrine appHed to their own province by its 
departments, sent a military force under Don N. Ayos, and com- 
pelled Mompox to return to her connexion with Carthagena. 

^Near the close of the year 1810, the junta of Caraccas sent an 
ambassador to the new govemmeat at Santa Fe, and an alliance 
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was entered into between them for their mutual protection. In 
December, some of the deputies to the general congress had as- 
sembled at Santa Fe. Several deputies also arrived from de- 
partments, which, like Mompox, were disposed to be formed into 
separate provinces. This gave rise to a question which threat- 
ened to increase the existing difficulties,- whether the deputies 
from the departments should be admitted to their seats in the 
congress. At length, by the influence of Don A.. Narino, secre- 
tary to the congress, it was agreed to suspend the deeision, to 
give time to bring about an acconmiodation of the dispute. The 
pretensions of the departments ifrere finally silenced, and the con- 
gress, reUeved from this difficulty, convened again. A confede- 
racy, or compact, was" formed by the representatives of Pamplo- 
na, Tunja, Neyva, Carthagena, and Antioquia, on the 27th of 
November, 1811, at Santa Fe de Bogota. The provinces re- 
tained the management of iheir local and internal concerns, <md. - 
those of a general nature were (;onfided to the federed congress. 
A supreme judicature was established tp decide on questions 
growing out of the federal union, and the executive power, as 
well as the legislative, was intrusted to the congress. 

The province of Cundinamarca disapproved of the articles of 
confederation, and refused to deliver lip the mint, which it was 
required to do, by the stipulations made by the congress. An 
assembly of deputies of the province of Cundinamarca was con- 
vened by the junta of Santa Fe, its capital, to frame a constitu- 
tion; and one^ being prepared, it was ratified on the 17th of. 
April, 1812, by a convention caUed especially for that purpose. 
Thus the junta of Santa Fe, which gave the first impulse to the 
revolution in New Granada, by estabUshing a separate and op- 
posing government for the province, were also the first to sow 
the seeds of dissension, which produced such bitter fi'uits. The 
constitution was a limited monarchy, acknowledging Ferdinand 
VII. ; but providing, that during the captivity of the king, a pre- 
sident, two counsellors, senators, judges of a supreme court of ju- 
dicature, and the members of a military board, should be elected 
by the electoral colleges once every three years. The president 
possessed the executive power, but was to act in concert with die 
two counsellors, and tiie legislative power was confided to the 
senators and members of the high court of justice. 

After the defeat of Tacon, the roycJ governor of Popa3ran, he 
fled to Pastes, where, for the purpose of raising an army to op- 
pose the troops of Santa Fe, he Uberated flie slaves, and formed 
them into solcGers for the purpose of enslaving his countijrmen. 
This was the first instance of slaves being instigated to revolt 
against their masters since the Qonmiencement of the r^volutkm. 
The forces he raised by these base meansi were not sufficietiti 
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however, to oppose the troops sent against him by the juntas of 
Quito and Popayan ; and he was compelled to retreat to the 
south sea coast, near the port of San Buenaventura. Don N. 
Rodriguez having succeeded Baraya in the command of the ar- 
my, pursued him closely, and completely defeated him at Is- . 
quande, near the close of the year 1811. 

Don J. Lozano, president of the government of Cundinamar* 
ca, proposed to the provinces of New Granada to make a new 
division of their territory, the whole to form four parts, in each 
of which a subordinate repubUc was to be established, and these 
formed into a federal republic. This plan, he thought would 
give sufficient energy to the government to enable it to overcome 
the difficulties attending the estiablishment of their Independence. 
The plan was opposed by the junta of Carthagena, and also by 
the congress then in session, at the to\^ of Ibagua, where it had 
removed from Santa Fe after Cundinamarca refused to enter into 
the confederacy. Lozano, resigning^ his situation as president, 
was succeeded by Don A. Narino, who was not in favour of the 
proposed federal government, but wished to estabUsh one more 
energetic. In his project he was supported by the provinces of 
Mariquita, Ne3rva, and Socorro ; Tunja was also inclined to fa- 
vour his plan, when a body of the troops of Cundinamarca, un- 
der Baraya, stationed in the town of Tunja, declared against Na- 
rino) and in favour of the congress. This induced the congress 
immediately to rempve to Tunja, and occasioned a civil war be- 
tween the adherents of Narino and those of the congress, in the 
beginning of the year 1812. An action was fought at Paloblanco, 
in the province of Socorro, in which Narino's troops were de- 
feated, and the agents of the congress, avaiUng themselves of 
this success, persuaded Mariquita and Neyva to join the confe- 
deracy. The congress, in consequence, removed to 1he town 
of Neyva, in October, 1812. The army of the confederacy was 
again successful at Yentaquemada, which enabled the forces of 
the congress to besiege Santa Fe de Bogota, in December. Nari- 
no resigned the presidency before this event, but the legislative 
power refused to accept it ; he proposed to the besiegers that he 
would 'quit New Granada, on condition that they would spare 
the lives and property of the inhabitants of the capital. This 
reasonable proposal was not acceded to ; the besiegers, confi- 
dent of success, insisted on the surrender of the capital at £s- 
cretion, which being refused, they stormed the city, but were re- 
pulsed with great loss, and a large part of their army was dis- 
persed. A single division, under the command of Girardot, 
reached Tunja. A monument of stone, called San Victorino, 
was erected in that part of the city where the action was fought, 
with inscriptions explanatory of the signal victory which saved 
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tiie capital* These civil dissensions, arming the patriots against 
each other, who were engaged in the sanae contest, and tibat, a 
contest for liberty, were equally injurious and disgraceful to their 
cause. 

The junta of Quito being threatened with hostiUties from the 
royalists of the province of Cuenca, raised an army for its defence. 
The royal army of Cuenca was commanded- by the bishop, and 
many of its officers were ecclesiastics, who carried black stand* 
ards; To show that they felt the influence of the religion they 
professed, which teaches to " resist not evil," they assumed the 
name of the army of death. When the junta of the province of 
Quito was established in August, 1810, Ruiz de Castilla was 
named president ; but when the regency of Spain approved pf the 
junta, they appointed Molin to be its president The junta refused 
to acknowledge him as president, and complained of his conduct 
to the Cortes of Spain. Placing himself at the head of tha troops, 
which, after the massacre of the 2d of August, had retired from Qui- 
to to Guayaqldl, he marched to attack Quito, and entered its territo- 
ries, notwithstanding the Cortes had ordered him to desist from hos- 
tilities. He refused, however, to obey this order, on pretence that 
it had been obtained by false representations. Don C. Montu&r 
commanded the troops of Quito, and was defeated by the rpyal- 
ists of Cuenca, which enabled the troops from Lima, under Mon- 
tes, who had succeeded Molin hi the command, to enter the town 
of Quito, on the 6th of November, 1812. The bloody Montes 
destroyed every thing before him ; a scene of devastation and 
massacre was exhibited shocking to contemplate ; one fifth of the 
inhabitants, who had. remained to defend the city, were cruelly 
murdered ; and, moreover, not satisfied with this slaughter, a de- 
tachment of bis army was sent in pursuit of those who had fled 
from the town before its capture. And as if to show his triumph- 
ing in such vandalism, he gave an account of his bloody deeds, 
himself, in a letter of the 11th of November, addressed to the go- 
vernor of Guayaquil. After the capture of Quito, Montes relin- 
(|uished the command of the army to Don N. Samano, a Spanish 
officer, who was stationed at Santa Fe when the revolution broke 
out Samano marched towards Santa Fe, and on his way took 
the town of Popayan. Previous to this, Don J. Caycedo, -presi- 
dent of the junta of Quito, had fallen into the hands of the royal- 
ists of Pastos, who had also defeated the troops of the province of 
Popayan, commanded by Macaulay, a citizen of the United 
States, who, with many of his officers, were made prisoners. Cay- 
cedo, Macaulay, and the other prisoners, were aU put to death by 
. the royaUsts. 

Alarmed at the progress of the royal forces, which was every 
where marked with rapine and massacre, the government of Cun- 
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dratmaitta md the cmi^ss were aroused to a necessity of Arow- 
iag aside ibek feuds^ and uniting in the common cause, and for 
^ir coRHiion safety. Thej agreed to unite their forces, add to 
mtrust the command to Narino, ^e president, who by both go* 
vemments was appointed dictatcH-. The united tro<^ nmount^d 
to eight thousand men, at the head of which Nanno marched 
agamst the royalists under Samano. He engaged and defeated 
tbsm at. El otto del Palace^ from whence they retreated to Tumbo, 
twenQr miles south of the city of Popayan, where, being re^en* 
forced, they advanced to Popayan, and encamped at Calivia. 
Here the Independents attacked them, and a most obstin^ ac- 
tion was fouglrt ; the contest was maintained with that desperate 
fury on both sides which characterizes a civil war. Yictory at 
length declared for the patriots, and the ro3ralists were forci^ to 
retreat. Narino established a popular government at Popayan, 
and marched towards Pastes. Samano was superseded in the 
command of the Spanish army by A3rmerci, who bi^ought a re-en- 
fbreement of fresh troops from Quito. The provin^s of Popa- 
3ran and Pastes being situated in that part of the mountainous re- 
gions of the Aifdes, where the country, rising as it approaches the 
equator, is admirably calculated for defence ; it abounds in ad- 
vantageous positions and difficult defiles, easUy fortified, and pre- 
sents innumerable difficulties to an advancing army encumbered 
with baggage. Pastes is nearly 240 miles from Popayan. Na- 
rino on his way thither, engaged and defeated the royalists at £l 
alto de Juanambu, Los Tadnes, and Aranda ; but in these severe 
engagements he sustained the loss of many valuable officers, of 
whom Salazar, who wa» young and valiant, was universally ad- 
mired, and his death deeply deplored. Hitherto the victories of 
Narino had cdst him dear, and been productive of comparatively 
Httle advantage, as from the situation of the country, he had been 
unable to pursue the enemy ; but having nearly reached the town 
of Pastes, he expected, to reap the advantage of his exertions. 
At the moment, however, when the object of his expedition seem- 
ed within his grasp, it -was wrested from him by die artifice, ra- 
ther than by the bravery of the enemy. His army consisted of two 
divisions, of which he had the immediate ^command of the one in 
^bdvance. The royidists succeeded by their spies in spreading a 
report among the rear division of tiie army, that Narino, with Qie 
advance, had been attacked and completely defeated, which caus- 
ed great consternation in that part of the ariny ; and the enemy, 
taking advaiflage of it, marched with most of then* forces against 
Narino, and defeated and made him prisoner ; thus verifyi^oM^e 
truth of the premature report they had put in circulation. Thw 
defeat was so serious, that it was with great difficulty Don J. M. 
Cabal, who succeeded to the command, though a prudent and 
Vol. II. 6 
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i^kO&l officer, could efifect a retreat to Popayan, being hotly puf* 
sued by the roycjists, flushed with victory^ and thirsting for vea- 
geuice* Most of the prisoners were put to death ; but it is re- 
niarkaUe that Narino was spared and sent a prisoner to Quito, 
thence to Lima, and finally to Cadiz in Spain.* ^ 

The defeat near Pastes occurred in June, 1814, and the ac^ 
count of it reached the congress about the same time they i«* 
ceived the disagreeable intdligence from Eurbpe/of the overthrow 
of Bonaparte and the restoration of Ferdinand to the throi^ of 
Spain, and of the defeat of the patriots in Venezuela. 

* " Don A. Narino is* one of those few enterprising characters .who had 
long viewed it with a prophetic eye, and even, in some measure^ prepared 
the minds of the inhabitants of Santa ^e for independence. His opinioi^ 
and wishes, too freely expressed in the earl^ part of his youth, caused his 
imprisonment in 1794, and that of many of his friends, distinguished young 
men, at Santa Fe de Bogota. Duran, Cabal, Cortes, Umana, Narino, Zea, " 
and others, were at that time sent to Spain under an escort. Narino es- 
caped the vigilance of his guards, and made his- escape in the very act of 
landing at Cadiz, and presented himself to the government at Madrid 
Notwithstanding this act of submission, the Spanish government was go- 
ing to order his arrest, when Narino again escaped, and went to France ; 
from whence he came to England, at the very epoch when Mr. Pitt's plan 
fi>r separatmff Terra Finna from the Spanish government was in contem- 
|dati<m in 1796. Then Narmo returned to New Granada, incognito, with 
the view of carrying it into effect, but he was discovered and confined 
many years ; during which he suffered the hardships of poverty, close im- 
prisonment, &c. At last, he regained his liberty, on condition that he 
should never quit Santa Fe, and that he shouM be aJwaysAccompanied by 
a soldier. When the war hi Spam commenced, the government of SanU 
Fe, being afraid of his uncommon powers of persuasion, as well as of the 
credit he possessed, had hiin arrested, ordering him to be sent to Cartha- 
gena; but Narino a^ain escaped at El Brnico, over the river Magdalena, 
and went to Santa Maria. A Spaniard, who knew the house '^ere he 
was concealed, discovered it to the governor, who had him immediately 
taken, and then enforced the former orders of the government, by sending 
u**^ Carthagena, where he was thrown into the dungeons of^Fort bJ 
cachica. When the revolution took place he was released ; but his health 
was ffreatly unpaired, and his legs had suffered much from the fetters he 
bad been compelled to wear durmg his imprisonment. Havinff'-been taken 
prisoner at Pastos,^t is wonderful that he was not executed/as almost aU 
the prisoners were a|; that time ; but he was conducted to Quito, thence 
to Lipaa, and he is now coniBned at La Caraoca, in Cadia. One of his 
sons, Antomoy gilre at Bocaxjhica a noble example of filial duty and affec- 
tion, by suffermff himself to be impriswied with his father, whose misfof* 
sSSft- Jm'^^i ' ^ "**' *"* afleviate."-0«fKne of the Revolution in 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JEarthquake in Venezuela — its influence on the ret^o/ti/um— -events 
of the war in Venezuela — success of the royalists — Caraccas 
taken — -capitulation of Mirandor-^iolation of it by the royaUsts 
— dungeons of Porto Cavello filled with the patriots — Spanish 
authority re-established in Venezuela — Bolivar — he revives the 
war— penetrates into Venezuela — his sticcess — the war of death 
— victories of the patriots — Bolivar enters Caraccas, and libe* 
rates Venezuela — success of the patriots — -the royaUsts arm the 
, slaves — devastate the country — patriots again successful — battle 
of Carabobo — Bolivar defeated at La Puerta — royalists rt'con* 
quer Venezuela — surrender ofJMaturin. 

WE now resume the history of the revolution in Venezuela, 
^ which we had brought down to March, 1812, when congress 
commenced its first session under the new constitution. At this 
period the affairs of Venezuela were prosperous ; the govern- 
ment was popular, and great unanimity prevailed among the peo- 
ple ; the military force was adequate to the defence of the repub- 
lic, and, as ivas thought, to expel the royaUsts from Guiana and 
Maracaibo. Commerce began to revive, to promote which, and 
at the same time to conciliate the good opinion of England, the 
congress reduced the duties four per cent, in favour of the manu- 
factures and commerce of that country. Three thousand men, 
commanded by general Marino, were on the banks of the Oro- 
noco, ready to cross and attack the royahsts of Guiana in the 
city of Angostura ; another corps of the repubUcan troops was 
stationed at Barquisimeto, to check the royalists of Coro. But 
this prosperity in Venezuela, and all the hopes which it inspired, 
were annihilated in a moment. On the 26th of March, be- 
tween the hours of four and five o'clock in the afternoon, one of 
those awful convulsions which the earth sometimes experiences, 
spread desolation and dismay over Veneziiela. Dur^ig a minute 
and fifteen seconds, the earth groaned and agonized in convuT-^ 
sions, which were attended with the most awful consequences ; 
the towns of Caracaas, La Guira, Mayquetia, Merida, and San- 
felipe, were laid in ruins, and Barquisimeto, Valencia, Victoria, 
and many others, were considerably injured. Nearly 20,000 per- 
sons fell victims to this tremendous earthquake. But the deso- 
lation, great as it was, was not the most serious part of this ca- 
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lainity ; it raised up from its own niiiis the most daagerons ene- 
my to the liberties of Venezuela— Ingotry, and the religious [Hre- 
judices of a superstitious and priest-ridden people. The catas- 
trophe occuned on Holy Thursday, when, in Roman Cathc^c 
countries, the people all commemorate the su^rings of the Re- 
deemer, of which, representations are exhibited, and at the very 
horn* when the people were crowding to the churches to attend to 
the ceremonies and join the processions. The troops, as is usual, 
were stationed at the entrance of the churches to follow the pro- 
cessions ; and most of the churches being thrown down, and also 
the minc^ptal barracks at Caraccas, a considerable number of the 
soldiers, as well as the citizens, were crushed to death and binied 
under the ruins ; most of the arms and ammunition were likewise 
destro3Fed. This calanuty happening on the day and the very 
hour of a holy festival, the priests interpreted into a divine judg- 
naent, and a manifestation of the displeasure of the Almighty, at 
the abominable wickedness of attempting to secure their Uberty. 
They proclaimed from the pulpit that a holy God had condemned 
the revolution, in language too audible not to be heard, and too 
distinct to be misunderstood ; and they denounced his vengeance 
on all who favoured it They told the credulous people, that us 
the earth swallowed up the rebeUious Korah^ and his crew, they 
were punished in the same way, for the same sin — rebellion 
against their government. 

Aided bv Sie consternation this catastrophe had occasioned, 
they made the credulous inhabitants almost believe that hell was 
opening its fiery jaws to devour them. And with an ign<M*ant and 
superstitious people, accustomed to revere and implicitly to obey 
die clergy, their mterested zeal produced an extensive and alarm- 
ing efiect. 

At Barquisimeto as well as at Caraccas, the barracks were 
thrown down, and a considerable part of the troops buried under 
the ruins ; and Xalon, their commander, severely wounded. On 
die very day of this calamity, they were preparing to march to 
attack Uie ro3ralists at Corora, which place they had taken pos- 
session of the day before. To fill the measure of the difficulties 
of the patriots, there was a serious deficit in the public treasury, 
and the paper currency which the congress had been obliged to is- 
sue, and which maintained its credit until the earthquake, since 
^at event, had rapidly depreciated, ^d its circulation could only 
•be kept up by severe penalties. 

The congress, sensible that a crisis had occurred which threat- 
ened the existence of the republic, prepared to meet it Greperal 
Mirarida was intrusted with the chief military command, aad dis- 
cretionary power conferred on him to raise troops, and m all 
things relatmg to the defence of the state, to act as he thought 
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best. After adoptiiig the measures the condition of the country 
demanded, the congress adjourned to enable the members to 
serve in the army, or return to the provinces and attempt to rouse 
the people, dispirited and filled with superstitious fears, to a sense 
of the danger which threatened them and then* country. 
* At the head of two thousand men, armed with the muskets 
saved from the ruins, Miranda marched to meet the enemy, who 
had advanced from Corora afler the earthquake, and took posses- 
sion of Barquisimeto without opposition. Here the royalists re- 
ceived constant re-enforcemerits, as the inhabitants, wishing to 
abandon a cause, frowned upon by heaven, were eager to ensure 
their own safety by enrolling themselves among its opposers. 
Monteverde, who commanded the royalists, moved on to Araure, 
where af detachment of the republicans was stationed tinder colo- 
nel F. Palaciosojo ; but his troops refusing to fight, he was made 
a prisoner, and the place taken without exertion or sacrifice. 
Araure lies on the confines of those vast plains which form a con- 
siderable part of the provinces -of Caraccas and Barinas, from 
which the cattle are obtained that supply the settlements in the 
mountainous parts of Venezuela, on Which account it became an 
important object to possess it. For this purpose Monteverde 
sent a detachment of his army to invade Barinas, and with his 
main force marched to attack San Carlos. The latter place was 
entrusted to M. Carrabano, who made a vigorous defence ; but 
the defection of his cavalry who went over to the royaJists, 
decidisd the fate of the town. There was no force now opposed 
to Monteverde which could check his progress ; and the army on 
th^ Oronoco was at too great a distance to re-enforce general 
Miranda. 

The difficufties with which the patriots had to contend in de- 
Tending the republic were greatly increased by the scattering po- 
pulation, the distance between the capitals of the different pro- 
vinces, and the badness of the roads. The repubUcan troops on 
the Oronoco sustained some loss on the 25th of March in cross- 
ing the river ; but still they might have taken Angostura, had not 
the earthquake, together with the intelligence *of the rapid suc- 
cesses of Monteverde disheartened them, which led to disafiec* 
tion, and finally to desertion. > 

Monteverde advanced rapidly towards Caraccas, with an army 
flushed with victory, and impelled by an enthusiasm with which 
they had been inspired, by being made to befieve that they were 
instruments in the hands of heaven in putting an end to the revo- 
lution, which God and the church had so emphatically condemned. 
To oppose his advance, Miranda ordered the evacuation of Va- 
lencia, and concentrated his forces in the pass, or defile, called La 
Cabrera, near the lakes Tacarigua, throu^ which the high xov^ 
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Mf mm w«Sy doubdess, the best posttioB to ^jfiocie an anay 
iQvacbpg piuraccas^ on the western side ; bqt the ii^ahteals m 
ttkat di^tri^y xmAy to abandon the new government, in the hour 
(^ adversityy doplared for the royal cause ; and to reeomipend 
themselves to Moijteverde, acquainted him with an obscure and 
unknown foot-path, which avoided the define of La €ata«^a. Mon- 
t^yerde, with much difficulty led his men by this route, which com- 
pelled Miranda to retreat to the town of Yictoria, My nnles from 
Caraccas. The royalists following closely in the rear (^ the re- 
pubUcan army, attacked it on the last of tkine with great spirit, 
but were received with steadiness, and repulsed with loss. At 
this time, when Miranda's decisive and judicious conduct was 
giving discipline and confidence to the army, reviving the hopes 
of the pec^le, and rousing diem to exertions worthy df the occa- 
sion, a disastrous event occurred, which disconcerted all his pkaiBy 
and served to extingiush the flickering bhtaenof the lamp of liberty. 
The Spanish prisoners at Porto Cavello, by the treachery c^ an 
officer on guard,^ obtained possession of the castle and fort in 
which they were confined. Simon Qolivar, then a colonel in the 
service of the republic, who had the command of the place, deem- 
ed it impossible to retake the fort by storm, without destroying 
the town ; unwilling to do this, he embarked with-his officers fiir 
La Ouira. The feU of Porto CaveUo, into the hands of the 
royalists, supplied them with ammunition, of which they were in 

geat want, and opened to them a communication by 'sea widi 
oro and Porto Rico, whereby they could supply their army, 
which they had before been compelled to dp, over land, for more 
than 450 miles. The intelligence of the fall of Porto CaveUo 
reached Caraccas, and the army, on the 5th of July, while en- 
gaged in celebrating the anniversary of their independence ; and 
greatly discouraged the people and dispirited the troops. The 
alarming aspect of affiurs, and the general consternation which 
prevailed, occasioned disaffection among the people, and deser- 
tion among the troops. The forces of Miranda, too, being greatly 
inferior to those of Monteverde, and lessening daily by desertion, 
whilst the royalists were increasing, he dared not hazard an en- 
g^ement Besides this, the general was persuaded that Carac- 
cas could not hold out long, as the country which supplied it wkh 
cattle was in the possession of the enemy. The Spaniards in the 
city, too, were prepared to revolt ; and it had become necessary 
to arrest and confine them, as the only means of preventig it 
Under these appalling <;ircumstances Miranda and the executive 
power deemed it advisable to propose a capitulation. The offer 
was accepted by Monteverde, and the following terms agreed upon 
between him and the commissioners of Miranda, which were sign- 
ed and ratified. 
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, << 1st. Tbat the constitutiofiL. efiered by the Codrtes to Ae Spt* 
oish nation should be established in Caraccas. 

" 2dly. That no one was to suffer for former opinions. 

^< Sdly. That all private property was to be held saered. 

'^ 4thly. That emigration was to be permitted to those who 
wished to quit Venezuela." 

Thus Caraccas and the republican army fell into the hands of 
tl^. royalists; and with them fell the republic of Yeoezueb. 
Happily, however, it did not fall, "never to rise again ;" for from 
its ashes has sprung up a republic, which has not only l^een able 
to defend itself, tmt> to assist in acbievii^ the liberties of other 
parts of Spanish America. 

To give a finishing stroke to the repubhc, its army sent against 
Guiana was defeated ;.^and the Spanish government -once more 
re^^uned it& authority over Venezuela. Bqt its power being ris^ 
established, the articles of the capitulation were forgotten ; it <Kd 
Qot comport with the dignity or honour of the Spanish government 
to keep its phghted faith with rebels ; the capitulation was vio- 
lated in the most shameful manner, and the patriots were as much 
exposed to the vengeance of the royalists, as they could have 
been, had there been no guarantee of their safety. Miranda and 
many others proceeded to La Guira, where they intended to 
embark for Carthagena ; but Don M. Oacas, military command- 
ant of La Guira, caused them to be arrested, tiiinlang by such 
conduct, which mUst be pronounced base, to gain fkvour with the 
conqueror. Miranda and nearly one thousand patriots were 
thrown into the dungeons of La Guira and Porto Cavello. 
Many w^re sent to Porto Bico, and a number to Cadiz, who w&e 
condemned by the Cortes, without trial, to an unlimited imprison- 
ment. Some of those sent to Spain were Spaniards by birth, but 
had been employed in the service of the republic : the greater 
number, however, were South Americans, who were at length re- 
leased by the remonstrances of the British government, in 1816, 
but the Spaniards were condemned to linger out a miserable ex- 
istence in the dungeons of Ceuta. 

Monteverde now had the power of restoring peace to a distract- 
ed country, which, after two years of civil war, greatly longed for 
repose. But instead of being a minister of peace, or attempting 
to sooth the irritations, and heal the wounds of the revolution, his 
heart was filled with vengeance. The inhabitants of Venezuela, 
being the first who shook off the Spanish yoke, and gave the first 
impulse to the revolution, it seems to have been deemed expedient 
to make an example of them, and by the severity of their punish- 
ment, to fill the insurgents in other parts of Spanish America with 
consternation, and thus check tiie revolution. But whether it was 
from any calculations of this kind, or merely firom a spirit of vor- 
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geance, the whole population of Venezuela were proscribed, and Ga-- 
raccas converted into one great prison. Every royalist became a 
pul^c accuser; and to have supported the late government, even af- 
ter it was estabUshed, was a crime in the eyes of a tyrant, which could 
only be expiated with blood. When all the dungeons were filled, 
other buildings which would admit of it, were converted into pri- 
sons ; and it was said, with appearance of truth, that nearly the 
whole population were* under confinement. These severe mea- 
sures, in direct and open violation of the nationid faith, were not 
only justified by the government of Spain, but the minister of war 
in a report to the Cortes on the colonies, in October, 1813, com- 
plained " of the indulgence that had been shown to the insurgents 
of Caraccas." 

But this cruel and oppressive conduct of the royalists was not 
xqpre unjustifiable than it was impolitic. Had a mild and coiici- 
liatory course been pursued, it might have allayed, at least for 
sOme time, the revolutionary spirit ; but oppression served to en- 
kindle its latent sparks, and blow them pnce more into a flame. 
This broke out first in the province of Cumana, which had suffer- 
ed least in the late disasters, and consequently was less weakened 
in its means of resistance. Don N. Marino, young, active, and 
brave, raised the standard of revolt, and collected a force wi& 
which he surprised and took the town of Maturin ; here he was at- 
tacked by the Spaniards, but repulsed them ; a second attack was 
made by Monteverde in 'person, and the royalists were again de- 
feated. 

The revival of the revolution in Veneziiela was, however, prih- 
cipsdly owing to the same individual, who sustained and carried it 
through a long and sanguinary contest, and finally brought it to a 
conclusion ; securing for his country, independence and liberty, 
and for himself the well-earned title of The Liberator, As the 
history of the revolution in Venezuela and New Granada, from 
this period, is in a great measure identified with that of the life 
and services of Don Simon Bolivar, it may be proper to introduce 
him more particularly to our readers, and to show what part he 
had acted previous to this period. BoUvar is a native of Carac- 
cas, and belonged to one of the most respectable and wealthy 
families of that city. In his youth he went to Spain to complete 
his education, and there obtained permission to travel into France, 
England, and Italy. His liberal education, improved by travel, 
and an acquainta^ice with many of the enlightened men in Europe, 
early imbued his mind with liberal sentiments ; and having wit- 
nessed the condition and character of an independent, if not a 
free people, he was deeply afiected with the degradation and op- 
pression of hi^ native country. At Paris he attended on all public 
lectures, and attracted notice by his talents and learning ; here 
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he eonbneled an intimacj with baron Humboldt and B<^3pla&d, 
I the celebrated South American travellers ; in company widi whom 
he visited England, Italy, Switzeriand, and a considerable part of 
Germany, and made himself acquainted with the political condi- 
tion, the character, and habits of the people in these different 
countries. He had a fair opportunity of discovering the wonder- 
working influence of political and religious institutions on the hu- 
man race ; that the social' character of man is formed by them, 
and that they are the sources of the power^ and prosperity of na- 
tions, as well as of their degradation, impoverishment, and op- 
jj^ressicMi. 

He discovered that liberty is the natural element of man, where 
alone his faculties attain their just growth and full developement, 
aoid which alone gives to him his proper rank and dignity in crea- 
tion. As his soul warmed with the love of liberty, he more deeply 
^Junented the enslaved and degraded condition of his own country, 
^^^■th these sentiments, he returned to Venezuela, just at the 
^HRakuDg out of the revolution. He inherited more than one 
thousand slaves, which he emancipated, and embarked his whole 
property, a princely income, in the revolutionary cause. He was 
solicited by &e junta of Caraccas to go on an embassy to England, 
ia conjunction with Don L. Lopez Mendez, but he declined it. 
Disapproving of the policy pursued by the congress, he remained 
in retirement at Caraccas imtil after the earthquake, when the 
storm, which was gathering over his country, called him forth in 
her defence. He was appointed a colonel, and intrusted, by Mi- 
randa, with the important command of Porto Cavello, which place, 
as has been stated, he was unfortunately obliged to abandon to 
the royalists. He disapproved of the capitulation of Miranda, 
and after Monteverde entered Caraccas, obtained from him as a 
special ^vour a passport to embark for Curracoa. From Curra- 
eoahe sailed to Carthagena, where he obtained from the junta, 
or government of the province, the command of a small body of 
troops, with which he freed the banks of the river Magdalena, 
from the power of the royaUsts, in the latter part of 1812. Satis- 
fied that the Venezuelans were disposed, once more, to throw off 
the Spanish yoke, now more intolerable than before the revolu- 
tion, he sent colonel Rivas, his second in command, to Timja, to 
soUcit of the congress of New Granada, then in session at that 
place, a re-enforcement of troops, to enable him to invade Vene- 
zuela. In the mean time, he advanced with his troops on the 
road to Ocana. The congress approving of the plan, and think- 
ing they could not better promote the security of New Granada 
than by aflbrding employment for the royalists in Venezuela, they 
guppHed Bolivar with 600 men. 
Thus re-^nforcedy he crossed the Andes with bis little armyi 
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and ajMpFoached die river Tadiira, which is the boundaij between 
New Granada and Venezuela. He surprised die rojralists at 
Cucuta, and dispersed them; and from thence despatched coL Ni- 
cholas Briceno, with several other ofiicersy to GuaduaUto, to raise 
troops. Briceno, having raised a squadron of cavalry, invaded 
the province of Barinas ; and in the mean time, Bolivmr himself 
defeated the royalists at La Grita, and occupied the department of 
Merida. Briceno, after several successful engagements, was at 
length defeated, and^himself and seven of his officers fell into the 
hands of the royalists,* all of whom, Tiscar, the royal governor of 
Barinas, soon after executed, together with eight of Uie most re- 
spectable inhabitants of the town of Barinas, on the pretence that 
they were endeavouring to aid the enterprise of Briceno. Boh- 
var, who had hitherto treated the Spaniards who had fallen into 
his power, as prisoners of war, and with humanity,, exasperated at 
such cruel and savage conduct, and believing that the war c(^ ~ ~ 
not be conducted on such unequal principles, as that the capi 
on one side should enjoy the rights of prisoners of war, wl 
those on the other were put to death like ferocious beasts, resolv- 
ed on retaUation, and declared that, hencefor&, the prisoners 
which he made, should be treated in the same manner as the roy- 
alists treated their prisoners. The contest, from this period, was 
called, and very appropriately, the war of death — la guerra a 
muerte. 

The cruelties and oppressions of the royalists had so exasperat- 
ed the people, that they rallied round Bolivar, as their deliverer, 
and his forces increased daily. This induced him to divide them 
into two corps, one of which he placed linder colonel Rivas, and 
both were destined against the province of Caraccas. In passing 
through the province of Barinas and the department of TruxiUo, 
the ro3ralists were engaged and defeated at Niquitao, Betijoque, 
Carache, Barquisimeto, Barinas, and Lostaguanes. The last ac- 
tion in which Monteverde had collected his best troops, was de- 
cided by the desertion of his cavalry, who went over to BoHvar. 
With the remnant of his forces, Monteverde retreated to Porto 
Cavelio. BoUvar now advanced rapidly on Caraccas, and the 
royal governor, alarmed for its security, called a council, compos- 
ed of the officers of the garrison, the members of the audienda, 
and the clergy, which agreed to propose terms of capitulation. 
The commissioners from the governor met Bolivar at Victoria, 
and although confident of entering the city, as it had no adequate 
force for its defence, he did not hesitate to accept the proposed 
terms. To prevent alarm, he declared that no person should suiP- 
fer on account of his former attachment to the Spanish govem- 
-ment, and that all who wished to emigrate, would be permitted to 
leave Venezuela, with their property. Fierro, the governor of 
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Caraccasy embarked, carrying away all the public and private pro- 
perty he could collect, and leaving at' the mercy of the conqueror, 
nearly 1500 Spaniards, who had no means of escaping. The 
treaty of capitulation, notwithstanding this violation of it by the 
governor, was sent to Monteverde, at Porto Cavello, who declin- 
ed ratifying it, for the wise reason, " that it was derogatory to the 
dignity of the Spanish nation to treat with insurgents." 

Bolivar made a pubUc entry into the capital, on the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1813. The first meeting of his troops and the inhabitants 
was deeply afiecting and impressive ; they embraced one another 
as friends and brethren who had long been parted, and who had 
toiled, suffered, and bled in the same cause. The dungeons and 
prisons were thrown open, and those victims of royal cruelty, 
w|iom a year's confin^nent had not relieved by death, were re- 
stored to their liberty, their frieilds, and their country. 

Venezuela was now again rescued from the dominion of ty- 
rants ; the eastern part having been freed by Marino, and the 
rest deliyered from their power by Bolivar, who justly obtained 
tiie title of el liherador de Venezuela, — the liberator of Venezuela. 
T*he town of Porto €avello alone was in possession of the royal- 
ists. Bolivar immediately sent a flag of truce, proposing to JVfon- 
teverde an exchange of prisoners ; and although the Spanish pri- 
soners in his possession were much the most numerous, he pro- 
posed to release them all, if the Spanish commander would libe- 
rate the prisoners he had at Porto Cavello. But having received 
during the negotiation 1200 troops from Spain, Monteverde ob- 
stinately refused any exchange. Feeling able to act on the of^ 
fensive, he attacked the patriots at Aguacaiente, but suffered a 
dreadfid defeiU, liearly his whole force being either killed or made 
prisoners, and himself seriously woilnded. In consequence of 
Monteverde being thus disabled, Saloman took the command of 
the remnant of the royalists which escaped to Porto Cavello. 

Bolivar renewed the same offer of an exchange of prisoners, to 
Saloman, by whom it was not only refused, but the bearer of the 
flag of truce was seized, loaded with fetters, and thrown into pri- 
son at Porto Cavello. Istueta, the successor of Saloman, also 
conmiitted the savage outrage of placing the patriot prisoners along 
his line, exposed to the batteries of their countrymen, to prevent 
th^ir firing ; and at night they were thrown into prison, where 
nearly fifty died at one time by suffocation. This led to retaUa- 
tion, and the besiegers exposed the Spanish prisoners before their 
line of battle ; which occasioned a greater outrage still on the 
part of the Spanish general. He ordered four of the most dis- 
tinguished patriots in his possession to be placed in front of the 
encampment of their countrymen, and in their view publicly to be 
shot. These were Pellin Osorio, Pointet, and Manuel Pulido, 
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afl dttttnguished for their patriotic zeal, and hi^y esteemed and 
admired by their fellow citizens.^ No farther attempt at aa ex- 
change of prisoners or communication took place between die 
beHigerant parties, but the eontest became an exterminating war, 
and was carried on with destructive fury on both sides. Bolivar 
prosecuted the siege of Porto Oavello, the place being invested 
by sea and land ; Sie town fell into the hands of the besiegers, ex- 
cept that part commanded by the fortress, which alone remained 
as a refuge to the ro3raUsts. But although the garrison wanted 
provisions, and were wasting by disease, occasioned by the damp 
soil the Spanish commandsuit refused to listen to terms of capitu- 
lation. A haughtiness of temper, a proud and unyielding spi- 
rit, which no d^culties can subdue, and an obstinate persever- 
ance, are the primary characteristics of the Spanish character. 
Porto Cavello continued to hold out, and the position of the for- 
tress is so advantageous, and the garrison well supplied with 
ammunition, were so active and determined in its defence, that it 
could not be taken by storm without a sacrifice of lives, which 
Bolivar was unwilling to make. 

The royalists of Coro,' being re-enforced with troops from For 
to Rico, marched into the territory of Caraccas, and on the 10th 
of November, 1813, defeated a party of the independents at Bar- 
quisimeto. Bolivar marched to repel them; he engaged and 
routed them at Yigirima, Barbula, and Araure. In the action of 
Barbula the patriots lost young Girardot, who had been distin- 
guished for his active intrepidity in numerous battles, both in 
Venezuela and New Granada. The liberator ordered an annual 
mourning for this national calamity, and assigned a pension t« 
the family of Girardot for eyer. 

Bolivar hadlnvaded Yenezuela under the auspices of the con- 
federacy of New Granada, and had been directed, on his liberat- 
ing the country, to restore the republican government, which, 
fVom the unsettled state of affairs, he did not consider advisable 
to do. Since the capitulation of Caraccas, the country had been 
under a military government ; and although this power, odious in 
its mildest form, was not abused by the deliverer of the countryi 
his inferior officers, not under his immediate control, were in 
some instances guilty of arbitrary and oppressive conduct, which 
occasioned complaints against the military government, and Boli- 
var himself. This gave him uneasiness, as he could not, fi-om 
the commencement of his career, endure, even that he should be 
suspected of entertaining ambitious projects, or other designs than 
the liberation of his country. He summoned a general conven- 
tion, consisting of the magistrates, the higher ecclesiastics, the 
members of the municipality, colleges, the board of trade, and all 
• G«i«ral Bolivar's LetUr published in Walton's Expose. 
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^ ihe proprietors of lands, to resign his authority into their hands, 
and leave them to establish such provisional government as they 
might deem expedient ^his assembly convened on the 2d of 
January, 1814 ; and BoUvar appeared before them ; after ex- 
plaining his views and intentions in invading Venezuela, he resign- 
ed his authority ; and retiring, desired the assembly to provide 
.such authorities as in their opinion, the safety of the country re- 
quired. Mendoza, the governor of Caraccas, Rodriguez, presi- 
dent of the municipality^ and Alzuru, successively addressed the 
assembly, and urged the expediency, under the existing aspect of 
affairs, of suffering the supreme power to remain in the hands of 
the Uberator, and proposed to re-vest it in him, as dictator, until a 
representative government could be established, either for Vene- 
zuela alone, or in conjunction with New Granada* This propo- 
sal was approved of, and the supreme power was vested in the li- 
berator. 

The royal chiefs were filled with rage at the success of Boli- 
var, and were determined, that, if they could not re-conquer Ve- 
nezuela, they would destroy it, and render it a useless acquisition 
to the victorious patriots. Not satisfied with the blood and de- 
vastation of a civil war, they wished to light up the torches of a 
servile one, and to arm the slaves against their masters. For 
this purpose emissaries were sent into the interior of the country 
to excite the revolt of the slaves, and organize a servile force. 
The most obnoxious of these, were Boves, Yanez, Rosette, and 
Puy, Spaniards ; and Palomo, a negro, wh6 had been outlawed 
as a robber and an assassin. The governor of Spanish Guiana 
supplied Boves and Rosette Vith arms and ammunition, who 
were to operate in the eastern part of the province of Caraccas; 
and Puy and Palomo had assigned to them, as their theatre of ac- 
tion, the western part of the province of Caraccas, Barinfis, Me- 
rida, and Truxillo, and were assisted by the royalists of Porto Ca- 
vello, Coro, and Maracaibo. There were 70,000 slaves in Ve- 
nezuela, who, roused, not only by the prospect of obtaining their 
liberty, but by the promise of the wealth and fortunes of their 
masters, and of all the disloyal part of the population of the coun- 
try, afibrded materials for raising an army, alarming from its num- 
ber, and its turbulent character : — an army every way worthy of 
its leaders, and of the cause in which it was to be employed. 
With this incendiary force, Puy and Palomo subjugated Barinas^ 
Guiana, and severed other towns, covering the country with blood 
and desolation. Boves and Rosette marched firom Aie banks of 
the Oronoco, to the vallies of Tuy and Aragua, spreading desda« 
tion before them, and tracing their paths in blood, which, if col- 
lected into one channel, the * purple current' Would have tinged 
the mighty waters of the Oronoco. It is almost incredible, yet 
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what was well, establkhed^ that' in an extent df country of 400 
miles from the Oronoco, to the enYirons of Caraecas, forming the 
limits of this murderous campaign, not a human being was spared, 
who did not join the robbers. By such an extenninating and 
murderous warfare, they spread terror over the country, which 
served to increase their numbers to 8000 men. Of this entire 
army, there were only fifty Spaniards and Creoles, the rest, with 
the exception of a few free muktloes, being slaves. Animated 
by the hopes of plunder, and some of them stimulated by revenge, 
their turbulent fury overcame every thing which opposed them; 
they spread terror before them, and left ruin and desolation be- 
hind. Boves took possession of Victoria, only forty miles from 
Cwuccas ; and Rosette entered Ocumare thirty miles from the 
capital, while Puy and Yanez, having subdued Barinas, advanced 
to join Boves, in February, 1814. Encouraged by these suc- 
cesses, the Spanish prisoners at Caraccas, and Laguira, amount* 
ing to nearly 1400, entered into a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment, and were prepared to revolt. Many Spaniards united into 
a body, and stationed themselves in the road between Caraccas 
and La Guira, for the purpose of murdering travellers, and to cut 
off the communication. The situation of Caraccas was critical, 
and its danger imminent ; it required uncommon exertions to pre- 
vent its falUng into the hands of an enemy, whose mercies were 
like those the tiger shows to its prey. The number of the forces 
of Bolivar were greatly inferior to those of the enemy, and were 
scattered over the country. Should the garrisons of Cuaccas 
and La Guira be called into the field, there would be the greatest 
danger of the nsing of the Spanish prisoners in the city, who were 
rendered desperate by the determi|iation of the Spanish chiefs, to 
admit of no exchange With the insurgents. Under these alarm- 
ing circumstances, which threatened Caraccas with the greatest 
of all evils, that of falling mto the hands of the slaves, harassed 
with cares, and his mind oppressed with anxiety, and the respon- 
sitdlity of his situation, and at the same time, highly exasperated 
at the outrages of a ferocious enemy, and the recent massacres at 
Ocumare, BoUvar, from the distraction of the moment, was hurri- 
ed into an act, which, however it might be justified by the fea? to- 
lionis — the principle of retaliation is shocking to ccmtemplate, and 
was as impolitic as it was unjust He gave orders to execute the 
prisoners, and 800 Spaniards were put to death on this dreadful 
occasion. The Commandant at Porto Cavello, the moment he 
heard of these executions, ordered every American prisoner at 
that place, amounting to several hundred, to be shot 

The danger from the slaves being removed, Bolivar m$irched 
against the enemy, and obtained a signal victory over Boves, at 
victoria ; and colonel Rivas defeated Rosette on the banks of the 
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Tuy, and about the same time, the forces of the Tanez, were abo 
defeated, and their leader killed at Ospinos. These victories 
were not won without severe fighting and a heavy loss, the patri- 
ots being greatly inferior in number to the enemy. They cost 
them one third of their troops ; and the advantages derived from 
them were not great, as from the want of cavalry the republicans 
had not been able to pursue the enemy but a few miles. Log 
Llanos, on which Caraccas is dependant for horses, being in pos« 
session of the enemy, Bolivar's <^avalry was but poorly furnished. 

Boves and Rosette having received some re-enforcements, 
again took the road leading to Caraccas. Perceiving the storm 
gathering over Caraccas, general Marino marched from Cumant 
to the assistance of Bohvar, and having jcnned a body of troops 
under general Montilla, their united forces attacked and defeated 
the royalists at Bocachica, and about the same time BoUvar him* 
self obtained a decisive victory at San Mateo. These two victo* 
ries relieved Valencia, which had been besieged by the royalists 
under Cevallos and Calzadas. 

These losses of th3 royalists compelled Boves to retire to Los 
Llanos, and Cevallos, to San Carlos, whither the latter was pur^ 
sued by general Marino ; but the repubhcan general being defeat* 
ed on the 16th of April, retreated to Valencia. Monteverde was 
succeeded as captain-general of Venezuela, by Cagigal, who 
brought re-enforcements from Coro, and uniting them with the 
troops of Cevallos and Calzadas, marched towards Valencia* 
Afler some delay and reconnoitering on both sides, the two ar- 
mies engaged the 28th of May, 1814, on.the plains of Carabobo. 
The action was the most bloody that had been fought ; rojral rage 
and popular fury were brought into the conflict; the greatest efforts 
were made on both sides, and instances of valour exhibited, ap« 
proaching to desperation ; victory was long doubtful, but at length 
fortune once more declared in favour of the patriots. The royal- 
ists were compelled to leave the field covered with their dead and 
wounded. Their whole loss, including prisoners, was 500 men, 
and a large amount of arms and ammunition. 

The royalists retired to Coro and Los Llanos, whither Bolivar 
pur3ued them, with the intention of driving them i^om these ter- 
ritories, from whence they drew all their resonrces. He sent 
Urdaneta with 500 men against Coro, and Marino with about the 
same number to San Fernando, on ^e river Apure, in the {h:o« 
vince of Barinas. The remaining division of his anny, of about 
the same strength, Bolivar retained under his inunecliate com^ 
mand, which he deemed sufficient to expose Boves, who not 
haying been in the battle of Carabobo, was marching against him, 
with a numerous squadron of cavaliy. This division of his aniif 
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by BoKvar, was an ^rror which led to the most serious conse- 
quences. Fatal mistakes are often committed by military com- 
manders, in not estimating correctly the abiUty or power of an 
adversary ; it waa this that occasioned the mistake of Bolivar, 
and also just before, a similar one on the part of the royalists. 
Had the latter waited for the arrival of Boves, they probably would 
not have been defeated on the plains of Carabobo, and had not 
Bohvar, despising the force of Boves, divided his army, he would 
not have been defeated by him on the plains of Xia Puerta. In 
a few days the three divisions of the repubhcan army were sepa- 
rated numy miles, when Boves attacked Bolivar at La Puerta, a 
pbdn near the town of Cura, and about 150 miles from Caraccas. 
The conflict was sharp, and maintained with great fury for several 
hours, but at length the patriots were compelled to give way^ 
and leave the field to Boves. About the same time general Mar 
rino was attacked and repulsed by the united forces of Cagigal 
and Calzadas, and his comn^unication with Caraccas cut off, 
which obliged him to retire to Cumana for safety. When gene- 
ral Urdaneta heard of these disasters, he was at too great a dis- 
tance to be able to afford any assistance to Caraccas, and there- 
fore withdrew to Cucuta, on the frontiers of New Granada. 

The possession of Venezuela was again lost by the patriots, 
after their dominion over it had been apparently well established. 
Their reverses were great and sudden ; their affairs were pros- 
perous the first of June, and in one month they had become 
nearly desperate. They had no army for the protection of Ca- 
raccas ; they were obliged to raise the siege of Porto Cavello, 
the troops embarking for Cumana ; and to complete their ruin, 
in Venezuela, much dissatisfaction prevailed with Bolivar's mili- 
tary government, occasioned by the conduct of some of his ge- 
nerals, and the people of Xios Llanos declared for the royahsts. 
Bohvar marched with the renhiant of his force to Cumana, and 
almost the whole population of Caraccas repaired thither ; such 
was their dread of falling into the hands of an exasperated and 
baibarous enemy. Boves took possession pf Caraccas and La 
Guira in Jidyt 1814 ; Valencia was besieged, and held out until 
resistance became of no farther use, when it accepted terms of 
capitulation. But from the many flagrant breaches of faith by 
the royalists, the patriots would not surrender the place unless 
the Spanish general, in presence of the two armies, and after the 
solemn celebration of mass, would bind himself by an oath, taken 
before the host, religiously to fiilfil the terms of the treaty. The 
oadi was taken, and the town delivered up ; but soon after, die 
royalists believing that *< oaths were but words, and words but 
wind," ordered the republican officers, and most of the soldiers, 
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l# be shot. Among those who Ml was the learned and eloquent 
Espejo, as a civflian one of the ablest defenders and the brightest 
ornaments of the repubUcan cause. 

Boves pursued the patriots into the province of Barcelona, and 
defeated them in Arguita ; success no longer followed their ban- 
ners ; the good fortune of B(^var deemed to have forsaken him, 
and with the loss of his power, was lost the respect for hi# au- 
thority. The commandant of his flotilla on the coast refused to 
obey his orders. The sun of Yenezuetian independence had 
once more set, and darkness and despotism overspread the land 
•where Uberty had furst dawned. With the patriots, who had sur- 
vived these dreadful reverses, all was lost except hope, and the 
honour of their services to redeem their country. But the invin- 
cible mind of Bolivar was not to be subdued by misfortunes, how- 
ever tremeiklous, nor shaken from its purposes by the most over- 
whelming reverses. Sensible that nothing more could now be 
«k)ne for the cause of independence in Venezuela, he embarked 
for Carthagena with some of the boldest of his officers, who pre- 
ferred to foll<^w his fortunes, even in this night of adversity. Ri- 
▼as and Bermudas, with the remnant of troops, separated from 
him, and marched to Maturin, already rendered celebrated as the 
cradle of the last revolution, it being there general Mioino first 
•raised the repubUcan standard. Maturin became the rendezvous 
of the desperate patriots, who had no quarters to expect from 
Ae royalists ; and in a few days a considerable number were 
assembled here from different quarters. This 'forlorn hope' 
was successively attacked by Morales and Boves, both of whom 
were rej^sed with serious }oss. Rlras aod Bermudas, who led 
the little remnant of patriots, maintained themselves for a consi- 
derable time ; but after obtaining many advantages over the roy- 
alists, they were at last compelled to yield to a destii^, which 
the vast superiority of their enemies.rendered inevitable. They 
were entirely defeated at Urica, on the 6th of December, 1814, 
and soon after Maturin fell into the hands of the royalists; an 
acquisition, however, amended with the loss of their favourite 
Boves. Bermudas escaped with some of the troops, and em- 
barked forthe island of Margarita, where he maintained the cause 
of the revolution, until the arrival of the expedition from Spain, 
under Morillo, in 1815. The intrepid Rivas was taken prisoner, 
shot, and his head sent to Caraccas for pubtic exhibition, to con- 
vince the inhabitants of that rebellious city, that such was the 
fate that awaited all traitors. 

Bolivar proceeded from Carthagena to Tunja, where the con- 
gress of the confederate provinces of New Granada was tn 
session, and offered his services to the confederacy, which were 
accepted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Effect of the reparation of Ferdinand on the revohUion — hi$ tmpa- 
litic meawrea respecting Jlmericar^-disaensiona among the pfOri- 
ots — BoUoar smt against Sawta Fe de Bogota — it camhiiates — 
Cundinamarca joins the confederacy — re^iMifms of ike congress 
— BoUvar proceeds against the royalists in Santa Martha — dis^ 
ptUe between him and Castillo — he lays siege to Carthagena — 
arrived of the expedition from Cadiz—MoriUo reduces the 
island of Margarita — he lays siege to Carthagena — it capita^ 
laJtes — repuJbUcan standard again raised in Margarita — B^iom 
fits out an expedition ai Aux Cayes — invades Venezuela — is 
dtfeated — returns to Aux Cayes — MoriUo conquers Jfew Chra^ 
nada — enters Bogota — massacre of the patriots-^^oar in Vene^ 
zuela — Bolivar Hikes Angosturar-~Morillc^s unsuccessful attack 
on Margarita. 

WE have now arrived to a period wiiich forms an important 
epoch in the revolution. The overthrow of the mighty fabric 
of the power of Napoleon, and his abdication, in April, 1814, 
was an event not less unexpected and astonishing, than import- 
ant in its ii^uence on the destinies of Europe. The restoration 
of Ferdinand VII. tot$the Iferone of Spain, with all the absolute 
powers of the monarchy, was a necessary and immediate conse- 
quence. The estabUshment of popular governments in America 
was occasioned by the usurpations of Bon9,parte, and their ob- 
ject, at first, at least the ostensible one, to resist his designs 
against Spain, and maintain the rights of their legitimate sove- 
reign ; so that at an early period the intelligence now received 
from Europe would have filled the colonies with joy. But so 
great was the revolution in the feeUngs and opinions of the peo- 
ple, produced by a contest of more than four years, carried on 
with the greatest animosity and cruelty, that an eveni which, but 
a short time before, might have given rise to universal rejoicing 
tn America, occasioned at first anxiety and alarm, and was soon 
regarded as the harbinger of the most dreadful calamities. 

The news of the defeat of Narino, and the retreat of the rem- 
nant of the army of the confederacy to Popayan ; of the total 
overthrow of the republican cause in' Venezuela, and the im*- 
portant intelligence from Europe, of the fall of Napoleon, and 
the restoration of Ferdinand, were received by the congress of 
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New Granada, about the same time. The defeat of their army, 
and the complete triumph of the royalists in Venezuela, was 
each a serious calamity ; but the intelligence from Europe was 
of a more important character. It entirely changed the general 
aspect of things, and in some measure the character of the revo- 
lution. The resistance in America commenced against the au- 
thority of the regency of Spain, and in most of the provinces, 
the supremacy of Ferdinand was expressly acknowledged. Fer- 
dinand was now on the throne, and if resistance was continued, 
it must be against the power of the legitimate sovereign of Spain. 
The restoratiott^of the king, therefore, changed the relations be- 
tween the colonies smd the parent country, as well as placed the 
latter in a condition to direct all its strength against the rebellious 
Americans, being relieved from the w€u- at home, and having no 
longer any employment for her armies in the peninsula. At an 
earlier period of the contest, the restoration of Ferdinand would 
have greatly damped, if not effectually checked the spirit of the 
revolution ; but after the struggle had continued nearly five years, 
and the minds of the Americans became exasperated by the cru- 
elties and massacres of the Spanish colonial rulers, it was cal- 
culated to have but comparatively httle influence. Had Ferdi- 
nand, however, pursued a <jonciUatory hue of conduct towards 
America ; had he condemned the rashness of the colonial chiefs, 
who had driven the people into resistance ; reformed the abuses 
?md removed the oppressions of which the colonies had justly 
complained, probably he might have so far revived the sentiments 
of loyalty, as to have checked, if not to have extinguished, the 
flame of the revolution. But instead of this course, the first of- 
ficial intelligence the Americans had of his being reinstated on 
his throne, was a decree,, treating them as rebek, and command- 
ing them to lay down their arms. This was sufficient to satisfy 
the Americans that they had no more justice to expect fix)m Fer- 
dinand, than from the regency ; that no attention, whatever, was 
to be paid to their complaints^ no respect shown to their rights. 
This decree, dated the 4th of June, 1814, was soon followed by 
another, directing the equipment of a formidable armament at 
Ca<}iz, to reduce the disloyal Americans to unconditional sub- 
mission. At the same time, the most rigorous measures were 
adopted at home, by a bigoted and absolute king, against the 
members of the Cortes, aiid oth^r patriots, who had made such 
noble exertions, such patriotic sacrifices, for the defence of his 
throne. When such base ingratitude and injustice were expe- 
rienced by the patriots of Spun, what treatment had the insur- 
gents of America to expect from an infatuated monarch, a capri- 
cious tjrrant ? As the rupture between the Spanish patriots and 
America was hurried on by the regency's declaring war against 
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the Americans, so the contest as between Ferdinand Umself audi 
the coknies, was placed on a footing almost inconqpatible wi^ 
accommockUion, by the same rash measures on the part of Ferdi- 
nand. 

Desperate and almost hopeless as the cause of the indepen^ 
dence was rendered by this intelligence from Europe^ and tbe se> 
rious reverses which the patriots had suffered^ the congress of 
New Granada was not duiheartened by these i^ppalUng circum- 
stances, but viewing the approaching crisis in its true light, i»e- 
pared to meet it The first of September the congress publicdied 
a proclamation, which, after detailing the events of the war, and 
the sad reverses ihm aims had sustained, concludes in the fol- 
lowing language : 

<< Such is the situation of the military afl&drs of New Granada. 
Every step the republicans make costs a bloody battle in the pro- 
vinces of Venezuela; where herds of assassins are formed by the 
agents of the king to check the progress of the friends of liberty. 
Ova frontiers are constantly molested by the royalists of Maracai- 
bo, and those who now possess Barinas ; both of whom keep al- 
ways in alarm the defenders of Pamplona and Casanare. The 
inlmbitants of Santa Martha obstinately refuse to co-<^>erate wi& 
us. Carthagena wants assistance frqin the general govemmfSat, 
which is at 8ie same thne obliged to provide for the defence of 
Popayan, which is again threatened with invasion ; and this of 
course increases the difficulties we should have in rescuing the 
unfortunate Quito from the power of her oppres9ors. These are^ 
the objects which imperiously call for the attention of &e confede- 
rate provinces. Useless shall be the declaration of our indepen- 
dence if we have not resolution to support it. We possess witlun 
ourselves the means of attaining this great object, and no power 
whatever will be strong enou^ to conquer us if we avail ourselves 
of our own strength ; our exertions must unquestional^ be greet, 
and our sacrifices for the common cause unbounded. But such 
efforts are worthy' of men raised to the dignity of a free people, 
and are absolutely necessary since we have nothing to hope, and 
much to fear from the European nations. Notwithstandmg the 
cessions at Bayonne, and the torrents of blood that the Frendi 
have shed by the war in the peninsula, Ferdinand has been re- 
stored to Spain ; and the country, now freed from the French, 
will have both the power and th^ will to send a formidable army 
again to subdue us." 

" Ye people of New Granada ! contemplate your fete, and that 
of your posterky ; you may easily judge of it ; and let your reso- 
lution be formed accordingly, and nobly. Again we repeat, your 
destiny depends on your own exertions. '^ 

Alarming, however, as the crisis was, it was not c«paMe«of 
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|»odticing union among the republicans, or of extinguishing ^ose 
feuds which had been equally detrimental and disgraced to their 
cause. That men engaged in the same cause, and exposed to 
the same dangers, should waste their strength in their own dis- 
sensions at the very time that the common enemy was at the gates 
of their capitals, and threatening them with one common ruin, 
evinces the inveteracy of their animosities, and the prevalence of 
a factious spirit. Such conduct was scarcely less absurd than 
that of the two owners of a building, who were disputing about 
the extent of their respective rights to the property, whilst it was 
in flames, instead of uniting tluBir exertions to save it from the 
oonflagration. Don Bernardo Alvarez, president of Cundina- 
marca, persisted in refusing to join that province tp the confede- 
racy, which it was evident would ^eatly strengthen the hands of 
the government, and give energy to the measures that congress 
were pursuing for the safejy of the country. At length, however, 
being satisfied that the people demanded the union, Alvarez de- 
4>uted Lozano to treat with the congress, and terms of union were 
agreed upon ; but the president objected to a union, and refused 
to ratify die treaty. He proposed an alliance, which the congress 
declined to accept. This was the state of things when Bolivar 
arrived at Tunja at the close of the year 1814, and engaged in the 
service of the congress. The confederacy at this time consisted 
of the provinces of Gasanare, Pamplona, Tunja, Neyva, Choco, 
Popayan, Carthagena, Mariquita, Socorro, and Antioquia. The 
congress resolved to compel, by miUtary force, the province of 
Cundinamarca to acknowledge its power and join the confedera- 
cy. They accordingly sent Bolivar in December, 1814, to be- 
siege Santa Fe de Bogota, Ihe capital of the refractory province. 
His army consisted of that division of the army of Venezuela un- 
der general Urdaneta, which, after the defeat of the other two di- 
visions, retreated to Cucuta, and was ordered from thence by the 
congress to Tunja, with some additional troops. BoHvar storm- 
ed the city and obtained possession of its principal suburbs, when 
Alvarez accepted the terms of capitulation that had been offered, 
which were diat the province should join the confederacy, and 
enjoy the same privileges as the other confederate states. The 
electoral college of Santa Fe was then assembled, winch ratified 
the capitulation, and invited the congress to adjourn its session 
to that capital, which it soon after did. 

Tins union greatly strengthened the arm of the federal govern- 
ment, and with the improvements and changes in the system, 
which had been made a short time before, gave it power and ener* 
gy. By these changes, made in September and October pre- 
ceding, each province, except Casanare,: Ne3rva, and ChocOi 
which were less p<^ulous, sent two deputies to the congress^ and 
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those provinces (me ; the ezc^cative power, wheeb had been ^eer- 
cised by the congress, was confidecf to three persons appoinied 
by that body, and the federal government possessed authority to 
carry on the war, and over the finances of the confederate pro* 
vinces. Don M. R« Torices, Garcia Rubira, and M. Pey, all 
distinguished for their talents and entire devotion to the repuhK- 
> can cause, received the executive appointment. The governors 
of the provinces were chosen by the electors, but acted as dele- 
gates, or officers of the general government, in all concerns re- 
lating to the confederacy. 

New Granada at this time possessed a prospect of security, ste- 
bihty, and prosperity. Although threatened by the roycdists o( 
Venezuela, Quito, and Santa Martha, it possessed the means to 
repel all their attacks. The government was respected, and the 
congress had adopted several wise and popular laws, calculated 
to relieve the burdens of the people, and promote the general pros- 
perity. The monopohes of tobacco, spirituous Uquors, and the 
tribute paid by the Indians were abolished ; foreigners were in- 
vited into the country, manufactures of arms established, and 
liberty of speech and of the press were left unrestricted. Ma- 
ny of the most intelligent of the clergy embraced the cause, 
which was generally popular ; some patriotic citizens tendered 
their services to the government, others made contributions of 
money, and the friars of the order of St. Dominic, set a worthy 
example of patriotism, by presenting to. the national treasury most 
of the specie, which for years they had been hoarding up in the 
sanctuary of Chiquinquira. The government extended its pa- 
tronage to* the botanical expedition under the direction of the ce- 
lebrated Mutis, which made important discoveries. To prevent 
the intrigues of the Spaniards, Uiey were banished fi*om the terri- 
tories of the confederacy, until the independence of the country 
should be effectually secured ; but were permitted to remove or 
dispose of their property. 

The army under Cabal, in Popayan, was re-enforced, and be- 
gan to make head against the royalists ; General Urdaneta was 
sent with re-enforcements into the province of Pamplona, to repel 
the royalists of Maracaibo, who harassed the country by their in- 
cursions, and, when attacked, retired to their fastnesses in the fo- 
rests bordering on the river Zuha. But against the royalists of 
Santa Martha, the principal force of the republic was directed, 
under Bohvar, who was appointed captain-general of the aiinies 
of New Granada and Yenezuela. The government and their 
general in chjef made great exertions to ensure sucdess to this 
expedition, as the occupation of the province of Santa MarAa 
would have been of great advantage to the patriots, in case ike 
expedition then^ preparing at Cadiz should be directod against 
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I NewCtfanada. With yeiy great exertions dOOOmen wereraised, 
at the head of whieh Bolivar marohed as far as the town of Mom- 
pox, on the river Magdalena. Here he halted to obtain from Uie 

[ province oi Carthagena the additional men and arms which the . 

' congress had ordered as its quota of troops for the expedition. 
Bolivar apphed to the governor of Carthagena for the re-enforce- 
ment and supphes which the congress had ordered ; but Don M. 
Castillo, military commandant of Carthagena, being a personal 
enemy of Boliveu', exerted all his influence wi^ the governor to 
prevent his complying with the demands of the congress, and un- 
fortunately was too successful. The pretences he made use of, 
were, that BoUvar entertained ambitious views, and had injured 
the cause by his sanguinary career in Venezuela. The remon- 
strances of Bolivar were* unavailing; the governor obstinately 
refused to comply with the requisitions of congress, and BoUvar, 
disappointed and chagrined at this unexpected delay, and exaspe- 
rated at the unjustifiable conduct of Castillo and the governor, 
determined to stand by his arms. Accordingly he immediately 
DMuxshed against, and laid siege to the town of Carthagena, in 
hopes to obtain by force, what he had failed to accomplish by 
peaceable means ; and to compel the governor of Carthagena to 
obey the authority of the congress, as he had before, that of Santa 
Fe. Carthagena being a strong place, was enabled to defend 
its'eU* ; for which object, the troops were collected from other 
parts of the province, Teaving it defenceless, for the purpose of 
carrying on a civil war. The royalists taking advant^e of this, 
conquered Mompox, and most of the province of Carthagena 
with little or no opposition, whilst the republicans were disgrace- 
fully weakening and destroying themselves by their own dissen- 
sions. This civil war completely frustrated all the judicious 
naeasures of the federal government, and threatened the total ruin 
of the cause of the patriots. It continued to rage until the expe- 
dition from Cadiz, the most formidable ever sent by Spain to Ame- 
rica, appeared off the coast of Venezuela. When intelligence of 
tiiis reached Carthagena, BoUvar, whose heart was never for a 
moment estranged from the great cause of independence, how- 
ever he may have been led to engage in the civil contests from 
exasperated feelmgs, or misguided notions of expediency, would 
not suffer a contest to be prolonged, which, under existing cir- 
ciHnstances, must be attended with the most fatal consequences. 
He proposed to the government of Carthagena that he would re- 
tire from the province and leave his army, now considerably re- 
duced bjr the civil war and disease,, to co-operate in the defence 
of the city, against the expected atJack,from the expedition from 
Spain. 

This expedition consisted often thousand of the chosen and 
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best troops of Spain, conveyed in fiftj transport slaps, and protect- 
ed by two frigates ; the fitting it out had nearly ei^austed the n^« 
tional resources. It was commanded by general Morillo, whose 
memory will be held in perpetual detestation for his cruelties in 
Colombia. The amftunent appeared before Oarupano about the 
middle of April, 1815, and was justly regarded as the harbinger 
of scenes of devastation and blood, surpassing what had already 
been witnessed* Universal alarm spread among the patriots 
throughout Venezuela and New Granada. From Carupano, 
MoriUo proceeded against the island of Margafita, ^ere gene- 
ral Bermudas, ¥ith the remnant of his troops, and many of the 
patriots of Venezuela had repaired. All the exertions of the pa- 
triots were not sufficient to defend the island against the power- 
ful force of Morillo ; he, however, lost one of his frigates, the 
San Pedro Alcantara. The patriots mostly escaped, embarking 
for Carthagena and the West India islands. From Margarita, 
Morillo proceeded to Caraccas, then in possession of the royal- 
ists, where, and at other cities on the coast of Venezuela, he left 
two thousand of his troops ; but received in exchange for those 
left, some troops that were previously stationed at Caraccas. In 
the month of June, the expedition sailed from Porto Cavello for 
the purpose of besieging Carthagena, but did not commence the 
siege until August. 

Carthagena is- situated on a bay, nine miles in extent, and is 
divided into two parts : the city, properly so called, and Gimani, 
a suburb. The city is surrounded by a thick arid high wall ; a 
wall also stands in front of Gimani, which is built in a circular 
form : a ditch oir channel, fortified by stoccadoes on each side, 
joins the walls of Gimani with the city. On the east of the city 
is a fort, which overlooks Gimani ; and the batteries on the hiJB, 
called Lapopa, about 150 yards distant, command the fort, and 
protect the town and its environs. North of Lapopa is lake 
Tesca, which communicates with a ditch or channel, that divides 
the city from Gimani, but the two divisions of the city are con- 
nected by a bridge. Morillo fixed his head quarters twelve miles 
from the city, at a place called Turbaco, and formed his line so 
as to cut off all communication by land with the town. Colonel 
Soublet commanded Lapopa, which was attacked by the royalists 
on the 11th of November, but they were repulsed with conside- 
rable loss. By the erection of batteries, and the introduction of 
gun boats into the bay, they succeeded however, in cutting off 
■ the communication with the sea, by Boca Granda, one of the 
outlets to the ocean, which deprived the besieged of all means 
of receiving provisions into the town. The city was twice bom- 
barded ; but suffered most from the want of provisions, which, 
after a siege of nearly four months, compelled the patriots to 
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ftta&ddn it to die royalists. A general meeting was held on the 
13th of October, which resolyed to put the province of Caitha- 
gena under the protection of the British government.: and Mr. 
Hislop, an English merchant, was despatched to Loncbn for tills 
purpose. But before any answer was received to his despatches, 
the famine raged to such a degree that it became necessary to 
abandon the city. The beginning of December, the deaths 
amounted to 100 persons daily. On the 6th of December the 
place was evacuated. More than 2000 persons IJBfl the city, in. 
eleven ships, most of them armed ; the armament was attacked 
by the royalists, who were repulsed ; and having taken on board 
the ^orison of Bocachica, it sailed out of the harbour, and left 
Uie f^ to their^ieinies,^ which had now become one vast char- - 
nel-house. The next day the Spaniards took possession of it. 
Mdst of the piUriots proceeded to Aux Cayes. 

The following translation from the official l^ter to his govern- 
ment of Montahro, the captain-general, exhibits a picture of hor- 
ror that ahnost staggers belief. ^< The horrible appearance of 
the city is scarcely to. be described : the streets, and even the 
.^uses, were heaped up mih dead bodies, or with those who 
yfere expiring ; the atmosphere wap in a pestilential state, which 
aeady stopped respiration ; groans aikd lamentations lassaUed our 
cars." 

A list of prisoners was delivered by Morillo to Montalvo, with 
. an intimation that they ought to be tried by the permanent coim- 
cil of the army ; but the captain-general, by the advice of his 
assessor, or lawyer, had them tried by a common council of war, 
by which they were condemned to death. And notwithstanding 
;that the judges of the court of audience, who were consulted 
after their condemnation, declared the proceedings illegal, Don 
M. Castillo, Garcia Toledo, Ayos M. Granados, M. Anuidor, M. 
Portocarrero, M. Anguiano, M. Angulo, and S. I^ewart, were exe- 
cuted on the 24th of January, 1816. Montalvo assigns among 
otiber reasons, for these executions, that it would have been scan- 
dalous to have sent these rebels to Spain, when others less criminal 
had been executed by Morillo ; and declares that these Were the 
&rst executions he had ordered, and that he was die onfy one of 
the Spanish chiefs in America, whose conduct had been so hu^ 
mane. <^ Unfortunately," he says, < < the war now presents so dire- < 
ful an aspect, that it is not easy to foresee its termmation. AH 
might have been prevented in the beginning; perhaps then to have 
punished the heads of the revolution would have been sufficient, 
and peace might have been restored by a steady conduct, pohtic 
measures, and mildness in the chiefs, which alwajrs sooner or 
later produce good effects." 

Th^e was about 2000 troops at Gi^rtihagena when the place 
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was first besieged, who, with its inhabitants, defended the citf ^ 
the federal congress of New Granada was unable to afford ^em 
. any assistance. Bolivar went to Jamaica to fit out an expedition 
: for the relief of Carthagena ; but the town surrendered before 
he carried his plan into execution, and he again turned his atten^ 
tion to Yenezuela. About the ,same time that the Spaniards 
took possession of Carthagena, Arismendi again raised the re- 
pubUcan standard m the island of Margarita ; and aHer defeat- 
ing the garrison MoriUo had left, in several actions, took pos- 
session of a part of the island. In the mean time, the spirit of 
the revolution revived in Venezuela, so that those parts of the 
country which the roj^ahsts had reduced, and where they con- 
sidered all resistance at an end, were^again, either in the pos- 
session of the patriots, or the seats of war. .The insolence and 
arrogance of the royalists at Caraccas revived the disaffection of 
the inhabitants, and occasioned many of the provincial troops, 
who, afler the conquest of the province, had consented to fi^t 
under the royal standard, to desert and join themselves to the 
repubhcan troops, who were dispersed over the country, after 
the defeat at Urica. These troops served as rallying points for 
the disloyal from all quarters in Venezuela. '^ 

The guerrilla system of warfare was now adopted, in imil^loa 
of the Spaniards, m the war with the French. Various guerrilla 

Sarties were formed, at the head of which were Mon^as, Piar, 
Loxas, Zaraza, Llanos, and other intrepid leaders, who occupied 
the interior of the provinces of Guiana, Cumana, Barcelona, Ca- 
raccas, andBarinas. More unanimity prevailed among the inhabit- 
ants of Venezuela than had existed at any former period; alcumed 
at the impending danger, they seemed disposed to forget former 
differences, and to unite in defence of the independefee of their 
country. The guerrillas carried on an active partisan warfare, 
harassing the Spanish troops, and by nq)idly advancing and sud- 
denly retreating, worried them with constant marches and coun- 
ter-marches, and when a favourable opportunity presented, en- 
gaged them, and often successfully. 

To aid the exertions of the patriots in the island of Margarita 
and in Venezuela, Bolivar planned and fitted out an expedition 
from Aux Cayes,in conjunction with Brion, a native of Cmracoa, 
who had served on board the flotilla, in the employ of the repub- 
hcan government of Venezuela. Brion, being wealthy, contri- 
buted largely towards the expenses of the expedition, and as a 
remuneration, was appointed to command the maritime force, 
which consisted of two ships of war and thirteen transports, 
most of which carried guns. One thousand troops were on 
board, made up of the emigrants from Venezuela, and a part of 
ho garrison that escaped from Carthagena. The expedition 
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saSed irom Aux Cayes the latter part of March, 1816, and on 
its passage engaged and captured two Spanish ships of war, 
srfler a severe and bloody conflict, in which Brion was wounded. 
Karly in May, the expedition landed at the island of Margarita, 
I. nd disembarked the troops. The patriots took possession of 
the whole island, the Spaniards abandoning all but the fortress 
uf Pampatar. The expedition sailed from Margarita to Cam* 
|)ano, fifteen miles west of the town of Cumana, where Bolivar 
overcame the royaUsts, and took possession of the town. His 
successes revived the spirit of resistance in Caraccas, and nu- 
merous guerrilla parties came to join him, which he furnished 
with arms. From Carupano, Bolivar sailed to Choroni and Ocu- 
raare, situated between the ports of La Guira and Porto Ca- 
vello, where he landed on the 6th of July. Near Ocumare and 
Choroni are numerous plantations of sugar, cocoa, and indigo, 
on \^icl\ many slaves were employed. As the enemy had set 
the example of liberating slaves, and thinking that this measure 
wdiild be expedient in the present aspect of affairs, Bolivar, on 
landing at Ocumare, issued a proclamation to the inhabitants of 
Caraccas, in which he declares that "justice and policy demand 
the emancipation of the slaves, and that henceforth there shall 
be but one class of people in Venezuela ; all shall be citizens." 

The successes of the patriots under Bolivar, and on the island 
of Margarita, astonished the royalists, and filled them with rage. 
To perceive the patriots rising up, they scarcely knew from 
whence, and defeating their garrisons and troops, and re-occu- 
pying the country they had so recently conquered, served not 
cMily to convince, fiiem what kind of enpmies they had to contend 
with, and how diflicult it would be to conquer a country, where, 
like the fabled hydra, for every head that was cut off, two sprang 
up; but these successes seemed to be robbing them of the vic- 
tories they had already won, and the advantages they had ob- ' 
tained. Nothing could exceed theii: violence and fury towards 
all, without distinction of age or sex, who favoured the cause of 
independence. Among o&er outrages which were committed 
in the town of Cumana, a female of respectable family, for the 
crime of having spoken against th^ Spanish government, was 
placed on an ass, led through the streets, attended by a guard of 
soldiers, and publicly scourged so barbarously as to occasion her 
death. 

Bolivar left part of his troops at Choroni, under Sir Gregor 
McGregor, a Scotchman, who had been a captain in the £ngHsh 
army in Portugal, a^d had served in the cavahy of Venezuela 
in 1811, but whose subsequent exploits acquired for him more 
notoriety than honourable fame ; and the residue he disembarked 
at Ocumare. McGregor, whose force formed the vanguard of 
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the andyf took Maracay and La Cabrera, and was t»rocee£ag 
against Victoria when he was arrested in his successful cajreerhy 
the arrival of a detachment of Spanish troops under general Mo- 
rales. He had been sent by Morillo on his receiving intelHg^ice 
of the expedition against Venezuela. The two' divisions of Boli- 
var's little army, consisting in all of lesdthan 1000 men, were un- 
fortunately separated several miles, of which Morales took advan- 
tage, and attacked the rearguard under the Uberator himself ; and 
a&r a desperate and sanguinary contest, BoHvar was compelled to 
leave the field with the loss of 200 of his men, including most of hia 
best officers. The remnant of his army sought safety by spee<&- 
ly re-embarking. This disastrous event induced McGregor to 
change his intended movements, and to take the road to Barcelo- 
na by the plains. Encouraged by the defeat of Bolivar, the roy- 
alists thought that McGregor would fall an easy prey ; they pur- 
sued him so furiously, and were so certain of capturing him, that 
they sent official information to Caraccas that he had been defeat- 
ed, all his men made prisoners, and himself killed ; the very soldier 
being named who had stripped him of his uniform on the field ot 
battle. It was 100 miles to Barcelona, and Morales pursued the 
pa^ots with all his fi>/ces, and came up and attacked them at 
Alacran, but was repulsed. Morales also engaged the patriots at 
Juncal, where he was completely defeated, and McGregor took 
possession of Barcelona in October, iniiich opened to him a com- 
munication with the other republican generals in Cumana and 
Guiana. 

The royalists evacuated the fortress of Pampatar on the 2d of 
November, leaving the island of Margarita in the quiet possession 
of the patriots, which enabled general Arismendi to embark fixmi 
the island with part of his troops and join the patriots in Barcelo- 
na. Bolivar, afler his defeat at Ocumare, sailed again to Aox 
Cayes, where, havmg obtained re-enforcements, he embarked in 
December, 1816, and stopping at Margarita, he published a pro- 
clamation, calling a general congress of the representatives of Ve- 
nezuela, and proceeded with his expedition to Barcelona. Here 
he organized a provision^ government, and was attacked by the 
enemy, under Morales and lieal, in the months of February aad 
March, 1S17, but defeated them with great loss. The royalists 
wereledso defeated in Guiana by the patriots under Fiar, in AprO, 
and compelled to shut themselves up in the town of Angostura. 

We return to the movements of general Morillo, ^dio, it wiU be 
remembered, entered Carthagena on the 6th of December, 1815. 
The possession of Carthagena, in a great degree, opened to Mo- 
rillo me conquest of idl New Granadk. The army of the coi^« 
d^ancy that had fought under Botivar, which was not destroyed In 
the civil war, had joined the garrison of Carthagena, and the or^ 
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mie^ under Cabal and Urdaneta were small, and occupied mih 
the Spanish forces directly opposed to them. Morillo had a 
powerful force, which enabled him, by dividing it, to invade the 
confederate provinces in three tlifferent directions. General Cal- 
zadas, with a force consisting of some provincial ro3ralists, and 
a part of the troops left by MoriUo at Caraccas, invaded the pro- 
vinces of Pamplona und Tunja; anpther division of the Spanish 
army marched into the provinces of Antioquia and Popayan, and 
MoriUo, with the principal division of his army proceeded up the 
river Magdalena. Following the river nearly to Sanbartolome, 
he divided his forces, taking himself the road towards Ocana and 
Sangil, in the province of Socorro ; whilst a part of his troops 
continued up the river as far as the town of Honda, the head ctf 
boat navigation. 

Formidable and appalling as was this invasion, the congress 
exerted themselves to the utmost to meet it, and defend the coun- 
try. The members either joined the army, or returned to the 
provinces to rouse the people.^ The greatest efforts were made 
to raise an army such as the crisis demanded ; and the govern- 
ment was greatlj^ aided by the emigrants from Venezuela, among 
whom were many experienced officers. But a consternation pre- 
vailed among the people, which paralyzed every exertion. The 
day of triumph had arrived for the Spaniards, and the republicans 
could not stop their victorious career. The confederacy, how- 
ever, was not overrun and subjugated without a struggle and se- 
vere %h<^g. The defiles, through which the enemy were obliged 
to pass, were fortified, and many of the towns were put in such a 
state of defence as not to be overcome by the royalists without 
many bloody conflicts. At Zaragoza and Remedies the patriot^ 
made a resolute defence, and in the attack on the latter place, they 
repulsed the enemy, and obtained considerable advantages. In 
most of the skirmishes and actions, however, which occurred, the 
advantage was on the part of the royalists. At length, the hard- 
fought and sanguinary battle of Cachira, in which the best troops 
and most of the officers of the confederate army fell, decided the 
fsEte of New Granada. The congress immediately separated, and 
the remnant of the army that survived the action, under generals 
Cerviez and Ricaute, sought safety by taking the road to Los 
Llanos. There being no longer an army to oppose bun, Morillo 
entered Santa Fe de Bogota, in the month of June, 1810, where h* 
remained until November, carrying on the work of paciJicaU(ffu 
Vengeance now opened her floodgates, and the blood of tibe patri- 
ots £)wed as fireely and profusely as the waters down the Andes. 
** More than 600 persons," says an authentic work, " of those- 
who had composed the congress and the provincial govemmei^, 
as well as the chiefs of the independent army, were shot« hanged. 
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•r^xBed; and the prisons Femained M of Others wbo were yet 
urating th^ fate* Among those executed were the botesiialsy 
Dqu J. Caldasi and Bon J. Lozano, who had been ordered by Ae 
congress of New Granada to pnl^ish the woriLS of I^. Mutis ; 
Don J. M. Cabal, adistk^uisl^ chemisf ; Don €• Ton^« 
man iMstingqished for his leamiiig; Don J. G. Outieirez Mo* 
T^kOj and Don M. R. T<mces, bo£ well known fyr having beea _ 
entirely devoted to the cause of thdr country ; Don Antonio 
Maria Palacio-&Kar, Don J. M. Gutierrez, Don Miguel Pondw, 
D. F. UUoa, luid tmay other learned and valuable characters. 
The wives of p^sons executed, or exiled by Mortllo, were them* 
selves exiled too." 

What but the out-stretched arm of exasperated despotism 
could produce such a picture of cruelty, suffering, ^tnd bloodshed; 
such waste of lifb, such accumulated misery 1 Surely, fyramiy, 
tius is Hxy own work ! Well might the author of such horrid 
deeds ooaolude, that << a mihtary government is the wor^t of any 
Imowm fi^rm ; that it is the most lyranmcal and destmcUve ;" and, 
a%r viewing the works of his own hands, with truth might he 
speak of America, as a country'*" in which all was war, desola- 
tion^ s^nd horror."* If any thing could aggravate these enormi- 
ties, it would be the consideration, that they were commuted 
against a people, who, Morillo himself s&ys, were Umidy and 
would not have made much resistance, had not the insurgents 
from Venezuela come to encourage and assist them. " In Santa 
Fe," says Moritto in a letter to the Spanish minister of war, 
wlach fell into the hands of the patriots, "there are but few 
blacks and mulattoes ; in Yenezuela a considerable part of the 
white population has perished in the revolution. The inhabitants 
of Santa Fe are timid ; those of Venezuela bold and sanguiuaty. 
In Santa Fe much has been pubhshed during tAie revolution, and 
the learned have? ruled all with their pens ; but in Oaraccas they 
diiiplayed earlier the naked sword. From this dissimilarity of 
character arises the different oppositiou we have met with ; but in 
their dissimulatiaai.aftd perfidy, the people in all the provinces re- " 
semble each oth^ probably, in this viceroyalty, the inhabitanis 
would not have opposed sofirmly the king's troops, had not many 
firom Venezuela come to support them. It was spurred on by 
them, &at Carthagena resisted so strenuously. The division of 
the ajffi^llbtt attacked Zaragoza and Remedies has opposed many 
tf05^)sflfeiplined by these insurgents. The government of An- 
Aoqim f»s already twice proclaimed la guerre muerte^ and has 
flkilfutty fortified the defiles of the province, by engineers ^fit)m 

* Slxtoart feom Morillo's Letter to the minister of war ii| Spain fomia 
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Yenezaela. U w«s b^ ibe aotml^ of tbe same lOttii^genls Hitt 
Santa Fe was obliged to subimt to Aa congress, and n^eeived 
their sanguinary ideas. AU is effected by the rebels icom Vfine* 
zuela. They are like ferocious beasts when they fight in Hieeir 
own country ; and tf they get i^ commanders, it v^ require 
many years to subdue them, and even then it will be dciie at the 
expense of much blood, and consid^nBible sums of money.'' 

Yet the man who could commk such horrid outrages as thesi^ 
against a << timid" people, who were infiuenced by the pens of their 
learned men, talks about his having ^'ditflayed that clemency, 
so much recommended by the king, which was unbounded." 

The success of the patriots In Yeaezuela, induced Mori^ to 
leave Santa Fe, at the head of 2000 men, in Noven^ber, til6, 
to re-enforce the royalist troops ai Caraecas. He was attacked 
on his way by the patdot genersd Paez, near San J^emando de 
Apure, with success and advantage oil the part of j&e Independ- 
ents. During th€^ months of Frfiruary and March, of 1817, the 
patriots kept possession of the town of Barcelona, which was the 
onlv important place held by them in Venezuela j although they 
had several guerrilla corps scattered over the interior. Their 
flotilla under Brion commanded the sea coast, whiet^, gabled 
them to decliarathe whole coast of Yenezuela in a sts^e of blocks 
ade. Bolivar having advanced with a considerable part of his 
troops into the interior, the royalists availing themselves of this 
circumstance, made another attempt against the to>vii of Barce- 
lona, and.afler besieging it for some time, finally succeeded in 
taking it by assault, on &e 7th of April. In the month of May, 
the royal troops in Venezuela were re-enforced by l&OQ men 
from Spain. 

The loss of Barcelona was compensated by the success of the 
patriots under general Piari in Guiana, who defeated the ^lemy 
at a place called Missions, about 100 miles below Angostura, and 
this victory enabled Fiar to march against the town of Angostura, 
the capital of Guiana, and to lay siege to it. Bolivar, the com- 
mander in chief, who had marched towards the South, soon aifer 
reached Angostura, and joining Fiar, assumed the command. 
The town was now closely invested both by sea and kuid, by ike 
aid of the naval force under Brion ; and the siege carried on with 
vigour and activity. The flotilla cutting off all intercourse by 
water, and intercepting all supplies ; the town was compelled to 
capitulate in the month of August, and the province of Guiana, 
sharing the fate of its capital, fell into the hands of the patriots. 
At a time when the cause of the revolution was in so low a con- 
dition, and regarded abroad as annihilated, and at home as almost 
entirely hopeless, the conquest of Guiana was an important ac- 
quisition, and gave a favourable impulse to the war. It added 
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atly to the resources and means of the patriots for carrying on 
lostilities; and what perhaps was equally important, the pos- 
sesi»on of the immense plains of the great yalley of the Oronoco, 
uncovered a long line of frontier, and enabled the patriots not 
only to cut off the supplies which the royalists \^ere accustomed 
to receive from that quarter, but to make constant imoads into the 
territory in the occupation of the enemy, and to destroy his small 
detachments stationed along the line of the frontier. . The pos- 
session of Guiana also afforded access to the sea, which not 
only opened to the patriots a communication with the island of 
Margarita, their naval rendezvous, but Ukewise enabled them to 
receive from the West Indies and elsewhere military supplies. 

Whilst the repubUcans were thus strengthening themselves by 
the occupation of Guiana, the royalists were engaged in an un- 
successful expedition against the island of Mar^uita, which, since 
its emancipation in 1816, by the efforts of general Arismendi and 
its heroic inhabitants, had been t^ie principal naval station of the 
patriots. 

The congress of Venezuela which had been re-established by 
Bolivar, on the 8th of May, 1817, in the city of San Felipe de 
Cariaco, in Cumana, and which on the fall of that place, had taken 
jefuge in Margarita, after remaining there twelve days only, was 
obliged again to seek safety by retiring on board the patriot flo- 
tilla, in consequence of the threatened invasion of the island.* In 
the month of June the rojralists appeared before Margarita with 
a squadron consisting of two corvettes and five brigs ; and on the 
14th of July, 1817, general MoriUo arrived with a formidable re- 
enforcement, consisting of 3500 troops, and an additional naval 
force. He immediately stormed Pampatar, the principal fort and 
fortress of the island, which |ie reduced, and of which he possess- 
ed himself, after a most determined and desperate resistance. 
MoriUo, supposing that the principal obstacle to the conquest of 
the island was overcome, and being exasperated against the in- 
habitants in consequence of their having been the first to raise the 
repubUcan standard after his conquest of all Venezuela, in 1815, 
he resolved to make an example of this devoted island, and to ex- 
terminate all the inhabitsuits who made any resistance. There 

* This, although called the supreme congress, was only a junta, or pro- 
visional government, established by genersu Morillo, second in command, 
by the directions of Bolivar. No election of deputies took place, nor had 
anjr election been held since the' overthrow of the first congress, in 1812. 
This provisional congress c(msisted of the following persons, most of whom 
had been members of the first congress ; Admiral Brion, J. C. Madari^ 
A. Zea, J. X. Mays, president of the former executive, F. X. de Alc«3a, 
©. Valenilla, D. A. Alcala, M . Ysalia, F. de Paida Naval, D. B. Urbanesa, 
and M. Maneyro. — See documents communicated to the presiderU of the 
United States in 1817. 
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were but few troopi^n the isKand, and general Moritto possessed 
a numerous and veteran army, apparently sufficient to crusl^ a 
moment all resistance. Never was the remark more tuHj iBus- 
trated than on this occstsipn, that in a contest against liberty, the 
inhabitants all become soldiers, and that not only the armies, but 
the whole population must be overcome, before a conquest can be 
obtained. The entire population df the island of Margarita was 
but about 20,000 ; yet such was their truly Spartan heroism, that 
if they could not say with that ancient city, that they never saw 
the smoke of an enemy's camp ; like its renowned citizens, they 
were resolved that the enemy should enter their capital only by 
passing over the dead bodies of its inhabitants. They h^ deter- 
mined to defend the island or perish in the attempt, and their desn 
perate bravery, firmness, and perseverance completely baffled all 
the efforts of a powerful and veteran army^ed on by an able and 
Q^erienoed general. After fighting five battles, and approach- 
ing in different directions ne^ly to Assumption, the capital of the 
island, marking his progress ^very where with the most inhuman 
butcheries, and reducing the island nearly to e^ state of desolation, 
the blood-thirsty Morillo was compelled, reluctantly, to retire with 
the loss of 1000 of his troops, and to abandon the object of his ex- 
pedition. This heroic and successful defence has not received 
tlfe notice it is entitled to ; it is scarcely su^assed by any exam- 
ples in histoiy, and the bravery, firmness, and self-devotion of the 
inhabitants, is worthy of the highest admiration. 
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CHAPTER YL 

Deftetionof Piar-^Bckvar n-deeUd governor rf Veneamela^ 
iUUmpUoftk^pairioistooUamforeigm md f heff rtcewe asttd- 
anee from Great Britaim — BoHMo't fUm for taumdpatiMg 
A«p Crranada^-eongress uutaUe d ml Amffodmra uLpediHim 

' foriktUhtraJUonofJfew Gramad a i n tn di b ie d^fiaMes it km 
to mcomUer'--U$ mieetm — hatOe of Boifaea — BcHoar ader$ 
Santa Fe de Bogota— -establishes a pronmeial govermment for 
ffew Granada — he rehems to JingoOwra — imstaBatiam of tht 
congress — his speech — vmon of Venezuela and Aew Granada^ 
dtUal of McGregor — success of the revolution — its it^kuntt 
abroad — preparations for the approaching campaign' — it opens 
by the capture of Rio dfi la Hacha, 

IX the month of October, 1817, a most alanning coasfmcj 
was discoyeredy headed bj genera) Ptar, which threatened to blast 
the hopes of the patriots, and ruin the cause of the revohiticii. 
General Piar had fought bravelj and rendered important services 
to the republic, partirularly in the liberation of Guiana, and he 
had been rewarded bj the highest rank in the army, and even the 
second post in the republic, then vacated by the separation of ge- 
neral Msudno, wa» -proposed to be confer^ on him.* But 
intoxicated with success and the fiivours of fortune, his boundless 
ambition, not satisfied with these honours, aimed at the chief 
command. To attain tins object, he had formed an atrocious 
plot, involving not only a civil war, but the sacrifice of his com- 
panions in arms. 

This unforttknate victim of^'ambition was tried by a council of 
war, and sentenced to be executed on the 16th of October, 1817. 
During this month the patriots defeated the Spaniards in Pamplo- 
na, and Uberaled that province. On the 11th of Nove^iber, the 
same year, the supreme congress of Venezuela was organized at 
Angostura, and general Bolivar was re-elected president of (he 
republic. The close of the year found the affairs of the patriots 
in a comparatively prosperous condition, and ]^ope cmce more 
scatterod liglrt in the path of independence and liberty. The armsof 
the republic for the last six months had been crowned^ith signal 
success ; in addition to Guiana and the plains, they had liberated 
the provinces of Casanare, Barinas, Pamplona, and the interior ot 
* See Bolivar's proclamation, 17tb of October, 1617. 
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Cuman% Barcelona, and Caniccas. The possession of the vast 
plains of the Oronoco was of the greatest sudvantage in supplying 
the patriots with cattle and horses for the army, and at the same 
time deprived ^e enemy of these resources ; it also laid open an 
extensive frontier, and enabled their guerrilla parties to annoy the 
enemy by a predatory warfare along the whole line of this frontier, 
and facilitated the fitting out of formidable expeditions against the 
enemy's posts* 

Availing himself of these advantages, great exertions were now 
made by BoUvar, aided by the congress, to open the campaign 
the ensuing year with an imposing force. . His first object was to 
wrest from the enemy one of his principal posts, called San Fer- 
nando de Apure ; for which purpose he despatched an expedition 
by water consisting of thirty gun-boats, and marched himself to 
form a junction with general Paez, who was in that quarter. 
Paez was a distinguished patriot chief, and an able commander 
-of cavalry, who had already liberated an extensive district of the 
country from the Spanish domination, and raised numerous corps 
of cavalry for the service of the repubhc. The united forces of 
JSolivar and Paez were successful in tlieir first operations ; they 
penetrated into the interior beyond Calaboza, driving the enemy 
before them, and in some instances destroying their detachments.^ 
But after various sanguinary conflicts, many of them sharp and 
obstinate, and which were attended with alternate success, no 
important advantages were gained by the patiiots, and BpHvar 
was obliged to relinquish the object of liberating Yenezuela this 
season, and to retire to Guiana. * 

Although the^epublicans made little or no progress this year 
in rescuing from the Spaniards that part of Yenezuela which they 
held, yet £e campmgn was by no means^ lost, as it had 'changed 
the order of operations, and obliged the royalists to act wholly on 
the^Jefensive. There is a negative as well as positive success 
in wja" ; and not to be vanquished, is sometimes almost equivalent 
to victory. Even victory, in some cases, is attended with the ul- 
timate, if not the immediate consequence of defeat. It was no 
small success for the patriots, most of their forces consisting of 
raw troops, to he able to mitintain the field, and to contend with 
advantage, and often with success, with the veteran troops of 
Spain, aiid to arrest the successful career of the enemy. 

Every conflict was improving their knowledge in the practice 
of war, and diminishing the^ advantages of the royalists in military 
experience and* discipline ; and when the sacrifices attending this 
acquisition were nearly equal, the patriots were relatively great 
gainers as their losses could be easily supplied, while the losses 
of the royalists were nearly irreparable. The operations of 1816 
and 17, which effectually checked the victorious career. of the 
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tarbaroui HoriHo, brdte the spell of invincibytty which kfd been 
attached to his name, so that it no longer spread terror and di»- 
may thirough ^e ranks of the patriots. 

Hi^rto the independents had sustained the unequal contest 
unaided and alone ; the friends of liberty, both in £urq>e and 
the United States, had contented themselves with extending to 
them their good wishes, a succour not very efficacious, in the 
struggles of war. The revolutionists at first looked with great 
eiqpectations to Great Britain, in consequence of the di^positiiMi 
she had long msufufested, to favour the independence of Vene- 
zuela, to promote her commerce with South America. After 
the estabUshment of the junta in Caraccas in 1810, L. L. Men- 
cbz,and Simon,Bolivar were appointed tp solicit the countenance 
and support of the British government, in favour of the revolu- 
tion. But the pohcy of the British cabinet was now changed, 
as it was engaged in supporting the Spanish patriots in the penin- 
sida, against the French ; and the only effect of this mission, 
was a decree ordering the governors of tiieir West India islands 
to maintain a strict neutrality, in the contest between Spain and 
her colonies, provided the new govemo^ents continued to act ia 
the name of Ferdinand the YII. This decree seemed to im^, 
^at if the patriots declared the country independent, the Br^sii 
government might favour Spain in reducing them to obedience. 
And in a treaty concluded with Ferdinand, after his restoration, 
it was stated '^ the Prince Regent hoped that Ferdinand would 
restore peace in his American colonies ; and that entertaining 
this hope, he would engage. not to assist the insuigents, and 
would even endeaVour to prevent his subjectsfrom affordmg them 
any assistance." 

In the year 1810 the junta of Caraccas deputed Telesfera 
Orea, and John Yincente BoUvar, to the government of the Unit- 
ed States, and in 1815, the congress of New Graftiada sentiDoa 
Pedro Gaul, now secretary of foreign affairs in Colombiq^on a 
mission to this country ; the following year Bolivar despatched 
to Washington, Don Lino de Clemente, and in 1817, the cos^ 
gross of Venezuela, soon after it was re-estabUshed, commis- 
sioned Joseph Cortes Madariaga, as minister to the United 
States. The poUcy of our government as it regards its foreign 
relations, adopted by Washmgton, and followed by all his suc- 
cessors, did not admit of the government afibrding assistance to 
the patriots, or even of its departing from a strict line of neutra- 
lity, however much the executive might desire, in common wiA 
all our citizens, success to their cause. 

It is a curious fact, and strongly illustrative of the selfish po- 
licy which governs the conduct of nations, that France was the 
orfy power that manifested any intention of assisting the patriots 
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in their arduous struggle. In 1B12, after the roy^sts had re- 
conquered and laid waste Venezuela, and the same dreadful fate 
impended over New Granada, the congress of that country re- 
solved to apply for succour to some foreign power. It was in 
vain to apply to England ; little hope remained of assistance 
from the united States, and France, under the despotism of Bo- 
naparte, was the only power of which there was any prospect of 
obtaining assistance to the sacred cnuae of liberty and independ- 
ence. It was determined, however, that appUcation should be^ 
renewed to the United States ; and if unsuccessful, then to be 
made to Bonaparte, who had twice declared that he would assist 
the new world in obtaining their independence. Accordingly, 
Don M. Plaeio Faxar was sent on a double mission to Wash- 
ington. Having made known the object of his mission to Mr. 
Madison, and informed him that the people of New Granada 
were unable without assistance to support the contest necessary 
. to maintain their freedom, he was answered by the president, 
that, /^ though the United States were not in alliance, they were 
at peace with Spain, and could not, therefore, assist the independ- 
ents ; still, as inhabitants of the same continent, they wished 
well to their exertions." The commissioner then addressed him- 
self to M. Serrurier, the French minister, resident at Washing- 
ton, who encouraged him to apply to Napoleon, which he did, 
with every prospect of success. The arrangements were actu- 
ally making to give eSectiye assistance to the South Americans, 
when the little of Leipsic took place, which threatened the in- 
vasion of France, and left the Emperor no opportunity to attend 
to any thing but the maintenance of his own power.* 

During nine years, the patriots of Venezuela and New Gra- 
nada, unaided and alone, without alUes and without assistance, 
sustained the most desperate and sanguinary struggle in defence 
of their independence, with a firmness and perseverance almost 
unexampled, under sufferings and sacrifices truly incredible ; a 
large proportion of the white population in Venezuela hating 
been destroyed, and both countries devastated with fire and sword. 
But the time had now arrived, that the South American patriots 
■were to receh^e a more efficient support from abroad than the 
synipathies of the friends of liberty. Their sufferingsr and sa- 
crifices ; their bravefy, firmness, and perseverance ; their patri- 
otic devotion to the sacred cause of Uberty, undej^e most ap- 
palling circumstances, awakened the attention pfthe world, and 
inspired the confidence, and excited the highe^admiration of the 
friends of Kberty in the United States an^ in Europe, particu- 
larly in the British Isles. The cries o^ liberty, the voice of 
struggling freedom, were heard acr<S>ss the waters, and excited 
* Outline of the Revolation of South America. 
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ihfi v^^ Ijnrdy ^rmpatkj in kiadred' breasts.*- NotwitltftandSng 
tfae pc^}^^ the govenanent founded on the dictates of piudeoce 
and oaiitionf tbe people of the United States almost uniyer9a% 
Mi a deep and liv^3( interest in the success of their bre&ren in 
^VHih Africa, engaged in the same desperate struggle for li^ 
heity as th^y themselves had gone through ; not, howev^, witfa«> 
out foreign succour, which the South Americans had not hitherta 
been so fortunate as to obtain. Near the close of the j0ar- 1817^ 
the president of the United Slates appointed three commissi<m* 
ers, Messrs. Rodney, Bland, and Graham, to visit the independ-. 
ent states in South America, to aac^tain their poUtical«onditi(Hi^ 
and their means, and prospects of securing Uieir: independence ; 
and eariy in ISiS, the legislature of Kentucky adq)ted resolu- 
tions expressing their sense of the propriety and expediency of 
the national govenlment, acknowledging &e independence of the 
South American repubfics. These resolutions probably emar 
nated firom the influence of Mr. Clay, now secretory of state, 
who, from the first, has been a iealous and steadfast friend of 
the South American patriots. Some individuals from the United 
States joined the patriots, and some supplies of ammunition and. 
muskets were furnished them from this country. 

It was from the British Isles, however, that they received the 
greatest assistance, both in men and munitions of war* Both 
in England and Ireland, a number of patriotic individuals es- 
poused the cause of ^e South American patriots with zeal aiki 
disinterested' devotion. Such was the success of the exertions 
of these disinterested patriots in England and Ireland, thai, in 
the summer of 1618, and early in the year of 1819, not only 
large auppUes of arms and munitions of war were sent to the 
OronQCO> but a considerable auxiliary force, consisting of several 

* The history of the revolution in South America aliunde not <mly. in 
deeds of desperate bravery, but affords instauces of the truly Roman spi« 
rit'of liberty and of self-devotion. In 1817, Morillo having eot into bis 
power e son of tbe patriot general Zaraza, conferred on htm uie cormo^sr 
sion of ensign, by which means he was in hopes to( induce the patriot chief 
to embcaceluie advantages offered in the ludulto^ or act of oblivion, and 
join tbe royal standard. Accordingly, Moxillo sent a priest of the name 
of dutil, accompaiiied by the young Zaraza, to the patriot general, who 
was inlbrmedrby the clerical messenger, that Morillo would make him a. 
brigadier, if he would go overwtth ms troops to the roya^ standards To^ 
thj»prbp9Aa\ ^ai:aza made the following noUe reply ; "Not until I behjcdd 
my wi^/andunTortunate children, crueny murdered by the legions of ge» 
neiU MoriHo, restokiid to life again, shall I desist from the noble undertakm^ 
tti4:glorioiiA strife.in which I am, now^ngaged against the tjrrantsof ^Uueir' 
ce^j^Wr Andftherassajsshs of their innocent posterity." Haying «ai4;Uie^ 
^ — x.^-> u».^A^A . <.%»-rv»#i A. ui _.i_:^ 1_: 1 — iLi^i^ wasgjv^n- 




_ be weapon; 
you must^efend l^e rights of your 
intfy, and ayfpgfth^.dcath^yomr 190^1^ <and, brethren." 
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feunAMri Voimileen^ arrived at the island of Ufatgaarita, tma 
whence they were forwarded to the Oronooo in season for ti^ ne^ 
campaign. A number of experienced En^^ish and Irish officers 
either accompanied or followed these troc^vs, winch was an in- 
valaable acquisition to the patriots; being extremely usefbl in im- 
parting military knoidedge and skill to tl^ officers, and discipline 
to the troops, in the patriot service. The troops, too, were 
veteran soldiers, who had seen much service ; and the foreign 
officers and soldiers probably contributed in no smaU degree to 
the glorious successes of the ensuing campaign. 

The mdefatigable BoUvar, whose extraordmaiy exertions finr 
the emancipation of his country, have, by the unanimous voice 
of America and Europe, justly entitled hmi to the ilhistrioos tip- 
|>ellation of the Washington of South Amaica, non^ coneeived 
the bold project of emancipating Ndw Granada, when Morillo 
si;q>posed that the whole efforts of the patriots would be requoed 
in Venezuela^ In opening a campaign in New Granada, nnme* 
rous difficulties were to be overcome ; unexplored tracts of wil- 
derness were to be traversed; rapid and dangerous rivers, 
swelled into lakes by the rains, were to be crossed, and mounr 
tains, i^parently inaccessible, to be passed ; and with an amqr 
hastily collected, a considerable part of which were destiti^ of 
discipline, and unaccustomed to the liardships of service; 
badly equipped and clothed, and scantily provided with the 
meahs of subsistence. Formidable as were these diffienhies, 
they did not surpass the resolution of the chief of the republic, 
or shake the firmtiess of his purpose. The liberation of New 
Granada, whether regarded with reference to the relief it would 
afford to the oppressed inhabitants, the importance of t^e ac- 
quisition, or the influence it would haye on Ihe revohitionaiy 
cause, was an object demanding the utmost 6ffi[>rts of }h^ re- 
public. The cause of Venezuela and New €rmnada wet^e 
essentially identified, and reciprocally influenced ea6h otiiet. 
Animated by the magnitude, and even by the difficulties of the 
enterprise, BoUvar made fvery possible effwt his situation and 
resomrces would admk of, in preparing for this in^rtant cam- 
But the preparations for the approaching campaign did not en- 
gross the entire attention of Bolivar, who was not only the libe- 
rator, but the legblator of his country ; not oidy the conunander 
in chieif of her armies, but the head of the government, and the 
founder of her institutions. The congress of YehiBtuela Was 
installed at Angostura in February or March, 1819, to deliberate 
on the form of a constitution for Uie repuldic. The sesdon was 
opened by a long and elaborate speech by the president, exhibit- 
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ing h»8 vi^ws of the most suitable govemment for Tend^ieh, 
under existing circumstances. This speech comprises twenQr- 
five printed folio pages, and evinces a profound acquaintance wrai 
the history, principles, and practical operations of various forms 
of government, and a heart warmed with the holy fire of patriot- 
ism, deeply anxious to secure to his country wise institutions, af- 
fording the surest pledge of preserving its liberty, and securing its 
prosperity and happiness. It concludes in the following glowing 
language: — 

^< Legislator ! Condescend to receive, with indulgence, the 
declaration of my political creed, the highest wishes of my heart, 
and earnest petition, which, in the name of the people, I have 
dared to address you* 

" Vouchsafe to grant to Venezuela a govemment purely popu- 
lar, purely just, and pure]y*moral, which will enchain oppression, 
anarchy, and crime — a government which will cause innocency, 
philanthropy, and peace to reign — a government which, under the 
dominion of inexorable laws, will cause equality and liberty to 
triumph, 

<^ Grentlemen ! Commepce your duties. I have finished mine. 

<< The congress of the repubUc of Venezuela is installed. In 
it, from this moment, is centered the national sovereignty. We 
^ owe to it obedience and fidelity. My sword, and £ose of my 
fellows in arms, will maintain its august authority." 

Having discharged this responsible duty respecting the esta- 
bUshment of a system of government for the repubUc, Bolivar di- 
rected his whole attention to preparations for the liberation of 
New Granada. He organized a select corps composed of Irish 
and English foreign auxiUaries, and some of his best troops. €re- 
neral Paez, whose name had become a terror to the royaliists, was 
to remain behind, entrusted with the important duty of watchmg 
the motionsiof Morillo, and defending Guiana and the territories 
of Venezuela in the possession of the republicans. Every thing 
being in readiness, tdcing advantage of the rainy season when the 
royalists had abandoned the plains, bx^ were reposing in security, 
the army commenced its march in the month of April, on an en- 
terprise, the importance of which was only surpassed by its in- 
trinsic difficulties. The constancy and fortitude of this army, in 
sustaining the fatigues loid hardships which it had to endure, and 
sipnounting.the numerous obstacles that opposed its progress, 
will not suffer fl'om a comparison with the army with which the 
Carthagenian hero conquered the Alps. ^' The rainy season," 
89,ys Bohvar, << had commenced, and the plains presented only 
vast sheets of inundations ; the frozen summits of ^e Andes lay 
in our route ; the sudden mntations of adverse climates were to 
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be encountered ; a well disciplined army, three times ottf oifh 
Aumber, were in front of us, and occupying all the military por- 
tions of those regions^" 

On the arrival of the army in the province of Gasan^re, it form- 
ed a junction with the troops of that province, under the command 
of general Santander ; on which occasion Bolivar issued a pro- 
clamation to the inhabitants of New Granada, in which he says, 
thaMfcthe groans which Spanish tyranny extorted from you have 
reached the ears of your brethren in Venezuela, who, after having 
thrcmn off the yoke of our common oppressors, wish to^ share 
their liberty with you. A British legion, from more distant climer, 
has left the glory of its country to acquire the renown of saviours 
of America ; this liberating army of friends and benefactors is now 
in the bosom of your country, and God, who always protects suf- 
fering humanity, will make the arms of your redeemers triumph- 
ant" 

- The united armies were a whole month in marching through 
the province of Casanare, and in overcoming the obstacles which 
every day appeared to multiply as they advanced. They had to 
cross a number of navigable rivers, which, at this season of the 
year, overflowed their banks, and inundated the cotintry and the 
roads over the plains. It rained almost constantly day and night. 
The roughness of the mountains rendered them almost inaccessi- 
ble, and in four days' marching over them, all the transports were 
rendered useless, and all the cattle provided for the army were 
lost. No enemy was discovered until they reached the river 
Guya, on the 27th of June, 1819, when the vanguard of the libe- 
rating army attacked and dislodged a detachment of 300 royaMsts, 
occupying a position so strong by nature, that 100 men are suffi- 
cient to stop the passage of 10,000.* The destruction of the 
bridge across the river, by the royalists, prevented their being 
pursued, so that the only direct advantage of the victory was the 
possession of the harbour, and the provisions left by the enemy. 
But as this was the opening of the campaign, it had a favourable 
influence on the army after their incredible fatigues, as the first 
events are often regarded, in some degree, as presages of the final 
result. 

This affair was immediately, followed by a succes^on of the 
most splendid victories the revolution affords, and which not only 
speedily terminated the campaign, but' decided tjie fete of New 
Granada, and, perhaps, it is hardly too much to say of the revolu- 
tion in the whole of Spanish America. The first action waa 
fought on the 1st of July, in the valley of Sagamoso, in the pro* 
vince of Tunja, between the liberating army aiid the main army 
of the ro3rahsts of New Granada, commanded by Bareyro. The 
* Despatch of Bolivar, dated 30th of June, 1819. 
^ 9* 
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contest was loiffi, d)stiiiate, and contiiiued until ten* o'doek at 
night, when the Spaniards were routed and compelled to retreat 
in great disorder, to save themselves from destruction. 

After considerate manoeuvreing by both the hostile armies, 
they encountered each other again on ^e 25th of July, at Panta- 
no de Bargas, near the capital of the province of Tunja. The 
action lai^ted for five hours, both parties fighting with the greatest 
desperation. Victory at length declared for the patriots, ar^the 
rout of the royalists was complete ; they were obliged to flveat 
in confusion, leaving their artillery, baggage, and treasures, 0k the 
field of battle, with their killed and wounded* The Spanish army 
retreated by the road of Samaca, in the direction of the capital, 
and were pursued and overtaken by the liberating army on the 
7th of August, at Boyaca. * At daylight the advanced corps of 
the patriots discovered that the enemy intended to pass the bridge 
at Boyaca, when BoUvar ordered the whole army under armsi &r 
action, and to march to the high road to prevent (he roy^dists 
from crossing the bridge, of force them to give battle. At two in 
the aflemoon, the enemy's first division reached the bridge, where 
they saw the advance cavalry of the patriots, and supposing it a 
reconnoitring party, they attacked it to clear the way for the main 
body of the royal army. The divisions of the Uberating army 
quickened their march, and, to the great surprise of the royalists, 
the whole of its infantry appeared in a colunm on a height com- 
manding a view of their position. The main body of the enemy 
was stationed about tiiree fourths of a mile from the bridge. The 
infantry of the Uberating army came down from the hdght, and, 
together with the cavalry, marched along the road to give the 
enemy battle ; who, in the mean time, made a movement by his 
right, which was opposed by the British legion. The battalions 
of Barcelona, tiie intrepid corps of Paez, anfl the squadron of ca- 
valry of the upper plains, formed the centre of the liberating army; 
the battalion of the line of New Granada, the battalion of Coza- 
dores, and the guards of the rear, formed the left, and the columns 
of Tunja and Socorro remained as a reserve. The enemy was 
formed in a cohimn on a height, with three pieces of artillery in 
the centre, and two squadrons of cavalry on the flanks, where 
they waited the attack. The patriot general, Anzoatequi, direct- 
ed the operations of the centre and right, and general Santander 
the left. The troops of the centre, comprising the invincible 
corps of Paez, Whilst exposed to the fire of a body of the enemy 
posted on their left flank, attacked with great intrepidity the main 
body of the royalists. The enemy received them with firmness, 
and poured into them a tremendous fire ; biit the independents, 
regardless of this, by the most daring and active movements, sur- 
rounded all the enemy's corps, when the cavalry, charging with 
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great impetuosity and courage, the enemy was driven from their 
position and thrown into disorder, which rendered all the efforts of 
the Spanish commander unavailing. The horse grenadiers set the 
first example of flight ; the infantry attempted to form on another 
height, but were assailed so hotly, that they were instantly routed, 
and being enclosed on all sides, threw down their arms and sur- 
rendered. By an almost simultaneous movement, general San- 
tander, who commanded the left, and who had met with but little 
resistance from the enemy's van, charged, pasi^ed the bridge, and 
completed tlie victory. The conflict was short, but terrible, and 
victory was not for a moment doubtful ; the slaughter was great, 
and the Spanish army entirely annihilated. General Bareyro, the 
conunanderin chief, Ximines, the second in command, a great 
number of field and inferior officers, and 1600 men were made 
prisoners. The spoils of the vanquished which fell into the hands 
of the patriots were great, consisting of artillery, arms, ammuni- 
tion, horses, &c General Santander, with the van, pursued the 
fugitives to Yenta Quemada, and the rest of the army remained 
all night on the field of battle. The Spanish army consisted of 
above 3000 men ; that of Bohvar of something less.* 

This great and decisive action, which may be regarded as hold- 
ing that place in the Colombian revolution that the victory at Sa- 
ratoga did in our own, gave the patriots the possession of Santa 
Fe, the capital of New Granada, and the neighbouring provinces. 
The viceroy, Samana, immediately on obtaining news of the defeat 
of the ro3ral army, with a few attendants, left the capital, and 
reached Carthagena by way of Mompox, where he was defeated, 
and escaped with a handful of men to Tericabo, an elevated po- 
sition about twelve miles from Carthagena. He left all his mili- 
tary stores at Santa Fe, and a large sum in specie in the treasury 
and mint, said to amount to two or three millions. 

It is impossible for language to describe the joy and enthusiasm 
with which the inhabitants of Santa Fe de Bogota received the 
victorious Bohvar, who had generously come to their reUef when 
hope had ahnost forsaken them ; he was hailed as their deUverer, 
their redeemer ; as the first of patriots and the greatest of heroes, 
who surpassed the renowned Hannibal in overcoming the obsta- 
cles of nature, and the still greater Bonaparte, in the rapidity of 
his movements, and the success of his bold and noble enterprises. 
In 75 days Jbe performed a march of nearly 1000 miles, fought 
three pitched battles, and emancipated a nation struggling under 
tbe weight of oppression, and whose wounds, inflicted by &e san- 
guinary Morillo, were not yet healed. 

Improving the advantages which fortune and his own valour had 
conferred on him, Bolivar immediately directed his attention to 
* Official despatch of Bolivar. 
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making the best dispositions of the augmented miUtaiy resotnees 
pow at ins command. The inhabitants flocked to his standard, 
and two armies were raised, organized, and put in motion about 
the 20th of September ; one for the south, and the other destined 
to liberate die provinces of the north, still in the possession of the 
rojrahsts. A provisional government for New Granada was also 
established, and all the necessary arrangements made for the se- 
curity of the country, in which BoUvar was seconded by the inha* 
bitants ; and after submitting to Samano proposals for an exchange 
of prisoners, he left the ci4>ital of NewGranadato return to Angos- 
tura, where the congress of Venezuela was expected to be in ses- 
sion. He traveled with an expedition corresponding with the 
celerity of his movements when at the head of the army. From 
Pamplona to Angostura, which usually requires twenty-five or 
thirty days, he went in seventeen, and arrived at the latter place 
on the 11th of December, 1819, where he was received with the 
greatest demonstrations of joy, now the liberator of New Grrana- 
da as well as of Tenezuela. 

On the 14th of December the congress waa installed, on which 
occasion the president delivered a speech, giving a brief account 
of the campaign, the difficulties the army had to encounter from 
the inundations of the plains, the roughness and frozen sunmiits 
of the mountains, and the superior force of the enemy, which oc- 
cupied all the strong positions of the country. . But notwithstand- 
ing these difficulties, in less than three months this victorious ar- 
my, besides overcoming the floods of the plains, and the forests of 
the Andes, annihilated an army of three times their number, and 
liberated twelve provinces of New Granada. The president does 
justice to the inhabitants of New Granada; "It is not alone to 
the liberating army that we are indebted for these signal events ; 
the people of New Granada have shown themselves worthy of 
liberty ; their efficient co-operation retrieved our losses and aug- 
mented our strength.*' He recommends the commemoration of 
these greatachievements of his companions in arms ; and concludes 
by informing the congress of the desire of the people of New 
Uranada to imite their destiny with Venezuela, and his own ar- 
dent wishes for the union of the two countries. " Yes, legisla- 
tors, the unanimous determination of perishing free, rather than 
to Inre slaves, hath given to the people of New Granada a title to 
our admiration and respect. Their ardent desire to unite their 
destiny with Venezuela is not less magnanimous. The inhabit- 
ants of New Granada are intimately penetrated with the great ad- 
vantages to be derived from the union of both countries in one 
repuboc. The re-pinion of Venezuela and New Granada have 
been the unceasing object of my desires from the commence- 

^nt of my military career. It is also the original wish of the 
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citizens of both countries, and a certain guarantee of the liherHea 
ofaU South America. 

t <' Legislators — The time to give a fixed and eternal basis to 
our republic has at length arrived ; it belongs to your wisdom to 
decree this great social act, and to establish the principles of the 
sacred compact upon which the repubUc was to be erected. Pro- 
claim it to the whole world, and my services and those of my 
companions in arms will be amply remunerated, and their utmost 
wishes accomplished." 

Bohvar having closed his address, Mr. Zea, the vice-president, 
arose, and replied ? 

" Among the many glorious and illustrious days consecrated by 
you to the republic, none has been more auspicious than that of 
the present, in which you have laid at the foot of the national re- 
presentatives the laurel wreaths of victory, and the chains cut in 
pieces by your swords, which had bound in fetters two millions 
of people." After describing in glowing language the obstacles 
the army had to encounter on account of the rainy season in pass- 
ing the Andes, and from the superior force of the enemy, he 
says : — *< But every difficulty disappeared before the courage and 
impetuosity of the soldiers of independence. Scarcely can vic- 
toiy keep pace with the viefor, aad-iit less tooti tii ree mon t h s the 
principal and greatest part of New Granada is Uberated by those 
troops whose destruction the viceroy of Santa Fe had declared^ in 
anticipation, as an inevitable consequence of their rashness and 
temerity." In conclusion, he adds his desires to those of the 
president for the union of the two countriei^ : ^^ Quito, Santa Fe, 
and Venezuela united in one repubUc, who is competent to calcu- 
late tiie measure and magnitude of prosperity which belongs to 
such a mass of physical and moral power. May heaven bless 
this propitious union, whose consoUdation is the first object of all 
my cares, and of the most ardent desires of my heart" 

On the 17th, the congress passed what is called the fundamental 
law of the republic, which unites Venezuela and New Granada 
into one state, under the name of the "Republic op Colombia." 
This act of union declares that the debts of the two repubUcs 
shall be consoUdated, and remain the national debt of Colombia ; 
that the new republic shall be drnded into departments, over each 
of which there shall be a chief magistrate, to be appointed by the 
president ; that a city shall be built, bearing the name of Bolivar, 
which shall be the capital of the repubUc ; that a general congress 
of Colombia shall be assembled at Rosario de Cucuta,in Januacy, 
1821, and that the present congress shall be dissolved in January, 
1820 ; that the general congress shall form a constitution for the 
new republic, and decree the arms and flag of Colombia. It fur- 
ther provides that a commission of six members shqyld be in- 
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vested ^fh ^cial powers during the recess of congress < Aat 
the new republic should be solemnly proclaimed to Ute cMasens 
' and the annks^ with public festivals and rejoicings on the 25th of 
December, the aativity of the Saviour, and that the anmversaiy 
of this political regeneration shall be perpetually celelnrated l^ a 
nation^ feast, wherem virtue and taleirtsshall be rewarded as at 
the Ol3rmpic giones in ancient Greece. This fundamental law of 
union was ordered to be recorded in the archives of the cabildos 
and municipalities, and to be promulgated throughout the republic. 

This great political measure being accomplished, the founder 
of the new republic directed his attention to the prosecution of 
the war, and to preparations for an expulsion of the enemy from 
it. Tbe army broij^t back from New Chranada was augmented 
by detachments of troops, to 10, or 12,000 men. - 

While the arms of the patriots were crowned with such signal 
success in the interior, some disasters occurred on the sea board. 
General McGregor fitted out an expedition, widi a force of 1000 
men, and on the 6th of April, 1819, attacked and captured Porto 
Bello ; but after possessing the place twenty^one days, he was 
attacked by the royalists under general Here, and defeated wiAk 
the loss of his entire force, except a few attendants who escaped 
with their comm«rider by «wiroming to one of ^^ vessels. This 
faUil disaster did not discourage MH3rTeg(Hr from his predatoiy 
war&re, and about the first of September, he sailed from Aax 
Cayes, with another e]q[)edition, with 250 men, and succeeded in 
taking Rio de la Hacha, wluch he held five days, when the Spa- 
niards ra&ied, attacked the assailants, and afler a short conmct, 
McGregor, perceiving the enemy too strong for him, fied, leaving 
his men to seek their safety as they were Ma ; and finding that 
they could msdce^no further defi^K^e, such was dieir horror at fell- 
ing into the hands of the Spaniards, that they blew up the ^ort, 
by which most of thepd fell the victims of their own folty and de- 
lusion. 

On the 20th of December, Bolivar communicated to general 
Santander, vice-president of Cundinamarca, the fundamental law, 
which he desires him to cany-into effect ; and observes, that 
<< the prospects opened by this ever memorable act, are as com- 
prehensive as magnificent ; freedom, power, grandeur, and sta- 
bility, will be secured by such a union. By the unanimous voice 
of uie deputies of Venezuela and New Granada, the foundation 
has been laid, upon which the public happiness wiU be established 
with solidity and durability, and that character has been designed, 
by which this infant nation shall be recognised, and its politictl 
relations established with all the worid." 

On receiving this despatch, Santander assembled on die 12th 
of February, 1820, the constituted authorities of the new d^art- 
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m^nt of Cimdioamarca, and laid the subject of the union before 
them witb the fundamental law. The proposed union was ^naoi* 
mously Improved, and a solemn publication of it was ord^ed to 
be made in Bogota, the capital, which was done amidst ^e uni* 
versal rejoicings of the people. In his answer to the letter of 
Bolivar, general Santander, after informing him of what had taken 
place at Bogota, and the unanimity with which ten provinces of 
New Granada had acceded to the onion, concludes by offering his 
congratulations on this auspicious event to the illustrious presi^ 
dent The cause of South American independence was now 
gaining ground abroad, as well as at home ; althou^ no power, 
as yet, acknowledged its independence, or directly or pdirecdy 
afforded either of the new governments any assistance, or even 
countenance. Li his message to congress, in December, 1819^ 
{Hresident Monroe says, that '< the greatest care has been taken to 
enforce the laws intended to preserve an impartial neutrality; that 
our ports have been equally open to .both parties, and that our dti* 
zens have been equally restrained from interfering with either, to 
the prejudice of the other." He admits that the contest is of the 
highest interest to die United States, but considers it of the great- 
est importance to our national character, and the moraUty of our 
citizens, that all violations of our neutrality should be prevented, 
and with a view to this, he recommends to congress to de^gnate 
by law, the several ports at whifih foreign ships of war and priva- 
teers may be admitted. The people of the United States^ how- 
ever, felt an increasing interest in the success of the South Ame- 
rican patriots. But.it was to Great Britain that the patriots were 
principally indebted for foreign as^tance. The English, Irish, 
and Scotch auxiliaries engaged in the hst campaign, amounted to 
four or five hundred ; one quarter of which only survived, their 
loss being much greater dian that of the troops of Venezuela, in 
consequence of their not being accustomed to the climate, or to a 
service attended with such fatigue iand hardships. This waste 
of die British troops, however, aid not discourage their country- 
men ; and during theyear 1819, an Irish l^on of 1000 men was 
raised by general D'Evereux for the service of Colombia. The 
troops were disembarked on the island of Margarita, where they 
were a^rwards joined by general D'Evjereux, whence they pro- 
ceeded to the main in season for the campaign of 1820. 

After the close of the session a£ the congress, president Boli- 
vair repaired to the head-quarters of the army on the Apure^ where 
he made the necessary arrangements for the approaching cam- 
paign. Before this opened, li^wever, he proceeded to the capi- 
tal of New Granada, where on the 8th of March, 1820, he pubUsh- 
ed a proclamation to the people of Colombia, in which he con- 
, gratiuates them on the auspicious event of the union of the two 
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countries, which he say^ will cause them to be respected by 1^ 
reign powers, who will admire their devotion to their countrj, 
and even cause Spain to acknowledge them as deserving the en- 
jo3nnent of thdr rights. 

<< Cohmbiana, — ^I promise to you in the name of the congress, 
that you shall be regenerated. Tour institutions wffl reach high 
perfection — ^your tributes will be abolished — ^the restraints upon 
your liberty and enterprise will be destroyed — ^your virtues wiD 
be your patrimony, and ct^^acity, courage, and virtue, will alone 
be considered and rewarded." He concludes, by observing, that 
it had been the sole object of his whole life to form this &ee and 
independent republic of two families of brethren. 

Bolivar, in his proclamation, intimated that there was a pros- 
pect of the war being soon terminated, and for the expulsion of 
the enemy, from the territories of the republic, he now directed all 
his exertions, and to hasten the movements of the different corps 
which had been organized to act against the rojralists iii Vene- 
zuela, and in the northern and southern provinces of New Gra- 
nada, still in the possession of the Spaniards. The campaign 
commenced in April, 1820, by the capture of Rio de la Hacha by 
a combined attack of the land and naval forc^ of the republic, 
the former commanded by genera] Montilla, and the latter by ad- 
miral Brion. After this event, a detachment of this army was 
despatched to form a junction with the northern army of New 
Granada, which was descending the Magdalena. 

The southern army of New Granada, commanded by the in- 
trepid general Yaldes, also opened the campaign with success. 
The enemy posted several hundred of his bravest troops under 
the traitor Lopez, at Paramo, where they waited the approach of 
the patriots. Lopez attadced the vanguard of the republicans 
with great boldness, which was compelled to give way when ge- 
neral Yaldes ordered a charge to be made with 250 men, of which 
200 were British auxiliaries, which decided the action. The ene- 
my sustained.a loss, in killed and prisoners, of about 300. Lopez 
escaped with the renmant of his troops, in consequence of the ca- 
valry of the patriots not being in a condition to pursue. Follow- 
ing up this success, Valdes pursued the ene^ny with great celeri- 
ty, obtained several advantages, and finally drove £e rojralists 
out of the province of Popayan, of which the patriots took pos- 
session ; the royalists fled into Quito, where they hoped to re- 
trieve their losses. 
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CHAPTER Til. 

jyttmUo proposes an armistice — writes to the congress and Bolivar 
-— <^ Colomhians irwest Carthagena by sea and land — an ar» 
tnistice concludedr-^evohition in Guayaquil — MoriUo returns to 
Spain — succeeded by Mortdes — armistice expires — the libera^ 
tor* s proclamation — installation of the congress at Rosario de 
Ckicuta — speech of thepresident-'^ampaign commences — Coro 
capturedr^attle of Carabobo-^^ongress convenes — ratifies tiie 
■ umonr-^fiotilla of the royalisis destroyed — Ca/rthagena capitU' 
kUes-^tlnited States acknowledges the ind&oendence of Colom^ 
bia — battle of Pinchincha — siege of Porto OaveUo — Mr. Zea^s 
mission to Europe — Spanish Hotilla destroyed at lake Maracai^ 
bo-. — the town surrendered — Porto CaveUo surrenders to the pa^ 
triots — installation of the congress — speech of the president — ar^ 

• . rival of a minister from the United Stales — Bolivar* s plan for U' 
beraling PeniA^treaty with the United States-^^grand confeds" 
racy of all the states — conclusion. 

THE great revolution that had taken place in Spain, which re- 
established the constitution of the CcHrtes of 1812, produced no 
effect on the war in America, until June, 1820, when general Mo- 
rillo, agreeably to orders received from the constitutional govern- 
ment of Spain, issued a proclamation, proposing a suspension of 
hostilities predicated on the events which had taken place ih 
Spain. On the 17th of June he addressed a letter to the con- 
gress, whom he styled " high and mighty lords," in which he 
states that he had received positive orders from the constitutional 
monarch of the Spains to propose a just and generous accommo- ' 
dation, which should re-unite all the family, in order to enjoy the 
advantages of their political regeneration. ' He informs the con- 
gress that he has appointed Thomas Cires, and Jose Domingo 
Duarte, as commissioners, to treat with the ccmgress, <m princi- 
ples honourable to both parties ; and that he has given orders to 
his subalterns to suspend hostilities, and to remain At their seve- 
ral positions, and make no movement unless they are first attack-^ 
ed. He beseeches the congress to cast away from their remem- 
brance, from that moment, as he does firom his, the odiousness of 
the war, which had unhappfly distracted their common country, 
and only to think ofthe glory of a re-union of eountrymen, kin- 
dred^ aiul biethren. The congress wai^ot in session when 6uj3 
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communication was received; but they were convened for the 
purpose of considering it on the 13th of July, 1820, when the fol- 
lowing decree was passed, and sent to Morillo as! an answer to his 
oommunication. 

<< The sovereign congress of Colombia, anxious to see peace 
re-established, will hear, with pleasure, the proposals which msty 
be made on the part of the Spanish government, provided they 
shall have for their end theal^i^ii^e i^knoidedgm^t of the ear 
tire sovereignty and independence of the republic of Colombia ; 
and that they .will not suhnit of any other overtinre, which shall eot 
confcmn to this principle, proclaimed by the government, as well 
as by the people at di&rent epochas." 

On the 22d of June, general Morillo addressed a letter ta pre- 
sident Bolivar, informing him that he had s^ointed Rodriguez 
Toro and Gonzales Linares, as commissioners tQ negotiate t^mos 
of peace, and that he had given the necessary orders for the sus- 
pension of hostihties. Accompanying this despatch, was one 
f^om the Spanish general Torres. TIl^ reply of Bolivar to Mo- 
rillo, contains the most noble and dignified sentiments. After ac- 
knowledging the receipt of his communication, he says,—" The 
republic of Colombia most seriously congratulates itself on seeing* 
the day on which liberty extends her beneficent influence over un- 
happy Spain, and to see her ancient metropoUs fading in the 
steps of Colombia, arid in the path of reason. The people of Co- 
lombia more than ten years ago determined to consecrate the last 
of its members to the only cause worthy of the sacrifice of peace 
— -^at is the cause of an oppressed country ; and ccmfiding in the 
sacredness of their cause, in the most solemn manner on the 20th 
of November, 1818, resolved to comhtU, perpetually , against aU 
exterior domination^ and not to be reconciled to peace^ but upon ^ 
recogmHon of absolute independence, I take the liberty to en- 
c^e to you, sir^ ibe fundamentsd law, which prescribes the only 
basis npoD which our rei^peetive governments can enter into ne- 
gotiati<ms. 

He informs Morillo that he could not accede, entirely, to the 
amnesty which he proposes, until he knew the nature of the ne- 
gotiations entrusted to Toro and Linares, who, he says, wcnddbe 
treated with the respect due to their sacred character* 

Early in the season Bolivar took a central position at.Cucuta, 
where he could direct and observe the operations of the several 
coi^ under his conunand as general in chief, and 1^ enabled to 
aff^wd assistance where it nught be most wanted, or most effica- 
cious. The army of the north, imder general Urdaneta, which 
daaeended the Magdalena, captoed Mompox, and proceeded to 
the coast, where it formed a junction, with that division of &e 
aarmy tu^ter g^ieral M|ptaia, whkh bad previous^ been de- 
ft 
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spatched for Hiat puipose. Admiral Brion, with ^le naVa! ft»rct) 
took possesskm of Savanillay and gen^dil MontiBa laid siege to 
'Carthagena. €reneral Monagas, commandmg a coi|^ of caval- 
ry> d^eated the royalists in June, at Giiire, in Bas^elona; their 
commander Lozana was slain', and a great part of the enemy 
made prisoners. General Zaraza, also a commander of cavalry, 
surprised and defeated a small division of the royalists on the 
7th of June; the whole of the enemy heing killed or made pri- 
soners. The central divisions of the ^republican army, in the 
month of Octobier, 1820, entered the provinces of Merida and 
Truxillo, and drove the royalists before them, -vho being pressed 
hard in all directions, were obliged to abandon liiose provinces. 

The republic this year had a large number of troopa^in tib^ 
field, well equipped, and commanded by experienced generals, 
and although no decisive battle took place, the arms of the re- 
public were almost every where successful, and much was doiie 
towards the Hberation of the country, notwithstanding the pr^ 
position for a suspension of hostilities, calculated to damp the 
spirit of operations. 

The cause of tiie revolution was gaining ground, not only by 
the success of the arms of the republic, but by the spcmtaneous 
struggles of the inhabitants. In the month of October, before 
the conclusion of the armistice, the inhabitants in Guayaqinl 
revolted against the S^amsh authorities ; and with little loss, on 
either side, succeeded in overthrowing ttie foyalgovemment, aa4 
unitii^ the province to the republic. The success of this revo* 
lution in Guayaquil, extended its influence to the adjacent dis- 
tricts of Ambato, Riobamba, Quaranda, and Tucunga, in all of 
which the inhabitants rose against the royal authorities, and libe- 
rated themselves from the dominicHi of tyrants. In the eastern 
section 6f the republic, the patriots also obtained possession of 
Barcelona, in tiie month of October ; and all the noithem part 
of New Granada, with the exception of the city of Carthagena, 
and the isthmus of Panama, was liberated at the close of the 
year 1820, or the beginning of 1821. Maracaibo was also soon 
added to the republic; the Spanish authority being overthrown 
by the spontaneous efforts of the inhabitants. 
• After an uni»uccessful attempt at negotiation by the ^ommis* 
sioners, in the month of August, an armistice or treaty for the 
suspension of hostilities, was concluded and ratified on the 26th 
of November. This treaty provides that hostilities shall cease 
the moment of its i^atification on land, in the American seas in 
thifty days, and in ninety ^ays in the seas of Europe. It defines 
the limits of the territories which each party is to occupy ; pr6- 
vides-for disbanding some of the guerrillas ; for promoting a free 
communication between the territories occupied by the difierent 
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pftrties ; and contains an article binding both govenunents, rnihe 
event of peace not being concluded, to form a treaty for the pro- 
secution of the war according to the laws of nations, to prevent 
in future, the horrors and cruelty with which the contest had been 
characterized. This armistice was to continue six months, with 
a provision for renewing it for a longer period ; hostiUties, how- 
ever, might be commenced within that time, by giving forty dajs 
notice to the adverse party. This suspensii^n of hostilities was 
proposed bv Bolivar, at a time when the troops of the republic 
were eveiy where victorious, ajSbtrding the strongest presages (rf 
the successful result of the campaign. But the president, as 
humane and magnanimous as he is brave, as long as there was 
uny prospect of peace, was anxious to stop the e£^sion of blood, 
which had so profusely flowed during this long and ferocious 
contest. 

Near the close of this year, the congress published a jnani- 
festo to the people of Colombia, recapitulating the events of the 
revolution, and the atrocities of the Spanish chiefs during the 
war; and which contains the reasons why Colombia ought not 
to accept of the proffered terms of peace, but to insist on the ac- 
knowled^ent of her independence, as the only admissible basis 
*of negotiation. Among these reasons is the ability, approaching 
almost to certainty, of the republic to maintain its independence. 

" On commencing hostiUties, Colombia neither had great ar- 
fxnes, nor the materials to form them ; to-day she has sMlful ge- 
nerals, expert officers, veteran soldiers inured to war, and plenty 
of arms .and ammunition. 

<' Many citizens were then afraid to be soldiers ; now they are 
all in arms, and delight in being so. Colombians are no longer 
what they were ; and the population of CoLombia are anewpep- 
p}o> regenerated by a ten year's contest, in which have disappear- 
ed those physical and moral disqualifications that render her in- 
dependence doubtful, and are become worthy and fit to govertf 
' themselves, instead of obeying another's will, or any spvereignty 
but their own." 

The Irish legion of general D'Evereux rendered very im- 
portant services in the campaign of 1820, notwithstanding many 
of them became dissatisfied and lefl the service, and great mor- 
tality prevailed among them in consequence of their being unac- 
customed to a tropical climate. One division of this Jegion 
landed in Rio de la Hacha, in March, 1820, and formed a part of 
the army of general Montilla, which in the course of the cam- 
paign Hberated the provinces of Rio de la Hacha, Carthagena, 
and Santa Martha. In April, 1821, general D'Evereux* issued 

• General D'Evereux, although a native of Ireland, was a citizea of th« 
United States, and resided at Baltimore for several years. He devoted 
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an address to what remained of the Irish legion. He sajs, 
\^ Ahhough unable to stem the torrent of insubordination and Sb^ 
aifeclion, which unfortunately swept away so great a portion of 
our force, you have on alf occasions in which £e enemies of Co- 
lombia have presented you the opportunity, evinced your native 
courage, and added fresh laurels to the crown of Ireland's fame. 
It gives me sincere, pleasure to know, that your merits are duly 
appreciated by the governor general of these provinces, his ex- 
cellency Manahna Montilla. The possession of the provinces 
of Rio de la E^cha, Carthagena, Santa Martha, and Maracaibo, 
has been the result of the campaign of 1820 ; a campaign, of 
which our legion was the origin*" 

General Morillo, after the ratification of the armistice in No- 
vember, 1820, retired from the command of the Spanish armies 
in America, and returned to Spain, with both the honours^ and 
execrations of the country he had ravaged. General Morales 
and La Torre succeeded to the command of the Spanish forces, 
who, refusing to extend the armistice, both parties made prepa- 
rations in the month of April, 1821, for tiie renewal of hos- 
tilities. 

Commissioners were sent out from Colombia to the constitu- 
tional government of Spain, to attempt to negotiate a peace. 
The subject was taken up by the Cortes on the 3d of May, 1821, 
and a committee appointed to devise measures in conjunction 
with the ministers for terminating the dissensions in America. 
A plan was matured for estabUshing three governments in Spa- 
nish America, to be under a constitution the same with some ex- 
ceptions, as that of Spain ; the legislative power to be entrusted 
to a Cortes, elected by the people, and the executive power to 
be exercised by a delegate to be named by the king. Ferdinand 
strongly objected to this project, which caused it to be aban- 
doned. The commissioners of Mexico agreed to it, but those 
of Colombia were expressly instructed to Usten to no terms of • 
accommodation, short of unqualified independence. This be- 
ing the only basis of peace, the Spanish government declined 

himself to the cause of South American independence, in a manner as 
disinterested as La Fayette did to that of North America. In 1815, he con- 
veyed succours to Carthagena i^en besieged by Morillo, and his services 
during that siege obtained for him the thanks and friendship of Bolivar. 
Finding that nothmg could then be done in Venezuela, he went to Buenos 
Ayres, where he gave to the patriots a large supply of munitions of war. 
tie received a commission of general in the service of Buenos A3rres, and 
finally returned to the United States as an a^ent of that ff ovomment. Ho 
aiterwards went to his native cpuntry to raise troops for the Colombian 
service. From his distinguished and patriotic services, he is justly enti- 
tled to be regarded as theXa Payette of the South American revolution. 
* Morillo was created count of Carthagena for his services in Amer^* 
Vol. II. 10* nj^^^\^ 
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even to enter on any negotiation. Mr. Ravenga, one of the com- 
misdioners of Bolivar, in July, 1821, had an interview with Mr. 
Brent, the charge de afiaires of the United States, at Madrid, and 
complained of the ignorance, illiberaUty, and prejudices of the go- 
vernment and nation as to America, and informed him ^at the re- 
public of Colombia relied on the friendship of the United States, 
and calculated that it would take the lead in the acknowledgment 
of its independence. Mr. Brent stated that so far as he was able 
to form an opinion, the ministers of the foreign powers had exert- 
ed th^mselves during the agitation of the American question, to 
prevent any arrangement between the parties.* 

On the 17th of April, Bolivar issued a proclamation to the ar- 
my, styling it the liberating army. " Peace," he says, " was to 
have been the fruits of that armistice which is now broken ; but 
Spain regarded with indifference the afflictions to which we have 
been exposed through her neglect." To this he added, that the 
remnant of the Spanish force cannot resist twenty-five provinces 
which have been liberated from slavery *; that the nation expects 
from the army its entire emancipation, and also that in future it 
will religiously fulfil the duties of humanity, that the war may no 
longer wear a ferocious character. On the same day he address- 
ed a proclamation to the. inhabitants of Colombia, in which he 
states that it is more than a year since Spain had enjoyed a re- 
presentative government ; yet she had taken no steps to abate 
her tyranny in America, or withdraw her armies ; that the repub- 
lic had sent ministers to Madrid to negotiate a peace without suc- 
cess, owing to the insincerity of the Spanish government, «nd that 
the renewal of hostilities is the only means of putting an end to 
the dreadful calamities which afflict the country. On the 25th 
of April, the president issued another proclamation to the armyi 
in which he says, that in three days, hostilities will commence. 

" Soldiers ! Every presage is in favour of a victorious issue, be- 
cause your courage cannot any longer be resisted, you have al- 
ready done so much that almost nothing remains for you to do ; 
but I must apprise you that the government expects from you to 
display compassion with your courage, and that every infringement 
which may be committed of the regulations of war, will subject 
the guilty to capital punishment; if the enemy should disregard 
these regulations, we shall not imitate them ; the glory of Colom- 
bia shall not be stained with blood dishonourably shed." 

^ As is usual in similar cases, each party charged the other with 
violating the armistice, and of being the cause why peace was not 
concluded. The Spanish general addressed a proclamation to his 
troops, in which he asserts that the government of Colombia had 
rejected peace, which was offered on the most liberal and honoura- 

* Comnwmicationof Mr. Brent to th« secretary of state of July 10, 1821 
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ble terms, and had violated the armistice. This called forth a re* 
ply from Bolivar, addressed to the Spanish army, in which he 
assures them that their general is mistaken, and charges the con- 
tinuance of the war to their government; he also assures them 
that his army will observe most religiously the treaty entered into 
for the regulation of the war, and that a capital punishment is al- 
ready decreed against every person who shall infringe it Boli- 
var was at this time at Yarinas, which was the head-quarters of 
the liberating army. 

On the 6th of May, 1821, the general congress of Colombia 
was installed at Rosario de Cucuta, agreeably to the fundamen- 
tal law ; and on the 10th, the president addressed a communica- 
tion to the congress, resigning the executive power. 

*^ The act of the installation of the general congress of Colom- 
bia, composed of the representatives of twenty-two free provinces, 
has consummated the most ardent wishes of my heart The re- 
public, fouhded on the complete union of the representatives of 
the people of Cundinamarca and Yenezuela, is now destined to 
accomplish that Uberty and prosperity which every free people 
have the right to secure ; and I have at length had the good for- 
tune to see that day when the oiAy legitimate depositories of the 
sovereign authority of the people, are already in the happy exer- 
cise of their sacred functions. • From this moment I consider my- 
self exonerated from the charge of the executive power, with 
which it has been the pleasure of my country to entrust me." 

He declares his adhes on to the authority of the nation, and his 
entire submission to the congress, and the institutions and laws 
which they were about to estabUsh ; but says, that if the congress 
should again insist on investing him with the presidency, he must 
protest against it, and repeats the reasons he had before urged, 
that the military profession, in his opinion, was incompatible with 
the office of chief magistrate ; and now that the danger was past, 
he did not wish any longer to endure the insinuations and re- 
proaches of his personal enemies, who accused him of ambitious 
designs. The congr ss, by their president, F. Restrepo, now se- 
cretary of state for the home department, replied to the com- 
munication of Bolivar ; and whibt they acknowledge the weight 
of the reasons urged by him, which they say they have not 
time then fully to deUberate upon, they urge in eloquent lan- 
guage the imperious necessity of his Continuing at the head of the 
republic, and add, that they are persuaded he will make this ad- 
ditional sacrifice, and thus furnish a pew proof of his ardent zeal 
for the welfare of his country. This appeal of the national re- 
presentation could not be resisted, and the illustrious BoUvar con- 
sented to remain at the head of the government, as well as at the 
head of the armies. 
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In the month of May the campaign was opened by the cafilure 
of Coro, by the division of the liberating army, under general Ur- 
daneta, on the 11th of the month. On the 15th, another divisioQ 
of the ajmy commanded by general Bermudez, took possession 
of Caraccas ; but this was premature, for not being supported, he 
was compelled, by Morales, to evacuate the place on the 26th, 
without much loss, however, on either side. 

In the month of June both parties were concentrating their 
forces, and seemed to be preparing not only to close the cam- 
paign, but to decide the fate of the contest by a general action. 
The head-quarters of the royal&ts were on the plains of Carabo- 
bo, where they concentrated most of their forces, amounting to 
6000 men, commanded by Morales and La Torre. The divi- 
sions of the hberating army were concentrated on the fields of 
Tinaquillo ; the first division, commanded by general Paez, was 
composeid of 1500 cavalry, and the valiant British battalion of 
Apure ; the second division consisted of the second brigade of the 
guards, the battaUons of Tjrradore, Boyaca, and Vargas, and the 
squadron of Sagrada, commanded by general Sedeno ; the third 
division consisted of the first brigade of the guards, with the bat- 
talions of rifles and grenadiers, conquerors of Boyaca, and the re- 
giments of horse^ under the command of colonel Plaza. This 
brave anny, headed by Bolivar in person, on the morning of the 
23d of June, marched towards the enemy,' and early the next day 
continued its march, through &e defiles of the mountains, which 
separated it from the enemy's camp ; and by a rapid but orderly 
movement, it reached the plains of Carabobo by eleven o'clock, 
and defiled its left in front of the enemy, within reach of their fire. 
In its march it had to pass a rivulet, exposed to the fii^ o( the 
whole royal army, on an maccessible height, which would admit 
but one person to pass at a time. The action was commenced 
by the brave general Paez, who with two battalions of his division, 
and a regiment of cavalry, attacked the enemy's right wing with 
such resolution and intrepidity, that in half an hour it was totaify 
routed and cut to pieces^ which decided the fate of the day^ and it 
may almost be said, of the war. The second division, except 
some of its li^t troops, was not engaged, in consequence of local 
barriers ; but its brave general, Sedeno, impatient at the impo^i- 
biUty of bringing his division into action, engaged a party o( 'p' 
fantry alone, and was killed in the midst of the enemy, fighting in 
the most heroic manner. The British battalion, commanded by 
colonel Farrier, distinguished itself for its bravery, and lost many 
valuable officers ; and the valour and activity of all the troops, led 
OH by the i^vincil^le Paez, was never surpassed. The defeat of ^ 
the enemy was complete ; their entire army was annihilated ; 
only 400 men saving themselves by taking shelter in Porto Ca- 
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vello. The fugitives were pursued with great ardour as far as 
Valencia, where the Spanish general, La Torre, was overtaken 
with a column, which he had formed after a defeat, and retres^ed 
on that city ; this column was put to flight, and took refuge in 
Porto CaveHo, whither colonel Wrangel was ordered with \aa di- 
vision to hesiege the place. The forces of the repubUe were 
about the same in number as those of the Spaniards, but only a 
part were engaged. Their loss, in killed and wounded, was about 
400, including general Sedeno, colonel Plaza, and many other 
brave officers. As a reward for the distinguished braveiy and 
services of general Paez in this great victory, the president, BoU- 
var, on the batUe ground, appointed hiflP general in chfef of the 
army.* This was the second decisive victory which had been 
obtained by Bolivar on the plains of Carabobo. 

Having ordered colonel Wrangler to lay siege to Porto .Cavellq, 
and another division of troops, under Heras, to pursue the Spa- 
nish colonel Tello, who had been despatched from Carabobo to 
Philipe,*BoUvar, at the head of three battalions, and a regiment of 
cavalry, marched towards Caraccacs, which place he entered on 
the 29th of June, the royalists having abandoned it on the 28th, 
on the approach of the patriots. On entering his native city, afler 
having rescued it the third time from the dominion of tyrmia, Bo- 
Uvar was received by his fellow citizens, assembled in immense 
crowds, with the transports of joy, which the occasion, calling 
forth SQ many recollections of past sufferings and present hopes, 
was calculated to inspire. The president addressed a proclama- 
tion to the inhabitants of the city, in which he observes that a de- 
cisive victory has closed the war in Venezuela, and that only one 
fortified place remains to be subdued ; and adds, that peace, far 
more glorious than victory, will soon put the Colombians in pos- 
session of all places, and of all the hearts of their enemies. 

In the month of July the congress assembled again at Cucuta, 
and on the 12th, after a full dehberation, solemnly ratified the fun- 
damental law, and re-enacted its provisions. They decreed a na- 
tional anniversary festival, to be held on the 25th, 26th, and 27th 
of December, for the celebration, first, of the emancipation and 
entire indep^idence of the people of Colombia; second, of 
the union of the republic and the establishment of the constitution; 
and, third, the great victories by which these blessings have been 
estabUshed. The decree ratifying the fundamental kw of union, 
is signed by all the members of the congress. At this session 
the congress also passed a decree for the aboUtion of slavery, 
which .we have considered in another place. 

The last of June the squadron of Colombia, under Brion, en- 
tered the harbour of Cahhagena, which place was invested by 
*^ See despatch of Bolivar in Niles' Rejrlster, Vol. 21, page 15. 
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land and wat^, where it engaged the flotilla of the royaliste, and 
in a severe action; succeeded in capturing four of the emraoij's 
launches, and destrojing'the remainder. The Spaniards st^S^ed 
a loss of 200 men. The city, however, from its great natural and 
artificial strength, held out until the 23d of Septemher, when it 
capitulated. Shortly after, Cumana also surrendered to general 
Bermudez, which left no part of the present territory of Colom- 
bia in the possession of the Spaniards, except the fortress of Por- 
to Cavello, the isthmus of Panama, and Quito. 

In the month of ^ay the army of the repubUc, under gei^ral 
Sucre, destined to act against tbe royalists in Quito, arrived in 
Guayaquil, which frusfllted the plans of the enemy, vi^o was in- 
tending to invade that province,, which had revolted against the 
Spanish authorities, and hberated itself the precemng Octc^^er, and 
established a junta for its immediate government After the ar- 
rival of Sucre, the junta on the 15th of May, sent to Bolivar a 
communication, expressing their desire and expectations of being 
regarded as a part of the republic, and saying that their only ob- 
ject in throwing off the Spanish authority, was to place that pro- 
vince under the auspices of Colombia. Panama declared itself 
independent of the authoHty of Spain, on the 15th of December, 
and immediately sent deputies to the government of Colomltta, to 
announce the pleasing event, which at the same time gave them 
freedom, and connected their destinies witii those of &e Colom- 
bianr^ublic. 

The year 1821 will ever be auspicious in the annals of Colom- 
bia ; its arms were every where successful, and crowned with one 
of the most splendid and important victories in modem times ; it 
witnessed the final destruction of the power of Spain, and the libe- 
ration of the whole territory of the republic, except Quito. But 
not more glorious in the success of her arms, brilliant as tliat ^v?as, 
than in establishing her political institutions, and the consolida- 
tion of the republic. Whilst the armies of Colombia were defeat- 
ing its euOTfiies in the field, and liberating ^s provinces, the c<»- 
gress were ratifying the union, and establishmg political mstitn- 
tions, founded on the great principles of the rights of inan, and 
calculated to secure, and give the utmost value to^e blesCTigs 
of independence and freedom, which had been so gloriously woq 
in Uie field, tiie fruits of twdve years of barbarous war, and an 
hundred battles. The congress continued their deliberations, and 
on the 30th of August, adopted the preseht constitution, whoae 
highest praise, perhaps is, that the government has been admi- 
nistered under it for four years with stability and wonderful suc- 
cess, considering the condition of the country, impoverbhed and 
rent by all the e^s, miseries, and horrors of war. The constita 
tion was not only framed tiiis year^ but the government was oi 
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Ranked under it ; and the illustrious Bolivar, now the aoknow- 
i^dged &ther of hfs country, was elected president, and general 
Santander vice-president. A law was also passed, for securing 
the liberty of the press, which declares that it ought to be as free 
as the faculty of speech its^elf ; a resolution was likewise adopt- 
ed at this session, in honour of certain patriots abroad, -who had 
taken a deep interest in the independence of Colombia.^ Of the 
aumber were Lord Holland and Sir Robert Wilson in England, 
and Mr. Clay and colonel Duane in the United States. 

The eause of the revolution having made such a^onishing 
progress the last three years, the independence of Colombia be- 
ing in. fact established, and the destinies of the repuMic so ^o* 
rioufl at home, it at last began to be viewed in a more favourable 
light by foreign powers. From every consideration of sympathy, 
national honour, and interest, it was fit that, the government of 
tiie United State§ should take the lead. It was so. On the 8th 
of March, 1822, president Monroe communicated to congress a 
message, in which, ailer alluding to the epochs o,f the revolution, 
and the progress of the war, he says, "that wheYi we regard the 
great length of time which this war has been prosecuted, the 
complete success which has attended it in favour of the provin- 
ces ; the present condition of the parties, and the utter inability 
of Spain to produc.e any change in it, we are compelled to con- 
clude that its fate is settled, and that the provinces which have 
declared their independence are in theenjoyment of it, and ought 
to be recognised." This message, and the accompanying docu- 
ments, ii^ere referred to a committee, who made a long report 
recommending the recognition of the independence of thQ Mexi- ^ 
can and South American republics : which was adopted with 
great unanimity by congress. Not long afterwards, ministers 
were e^ppointed to Colombia, Meidco, an3 Buenos Ayres. 

The campaign of 1822, was destined for the deUberation of 
Quito. During the past year, general Sucre had maintained him- 
self in that quarter, confirmed the independence of Guayaquil, 
and checked the designs of the Spaniards. The destruction of 
the royal army on the plains of Carabobo, and the liberation of 
all the northern territory of the repubUc, enabled Bolivar to direct 
his whole attention to the expulsion of the Spaniards from the 
southern provinces. The army in th6 south under Sucre was 
re-enforced by the troops which couid be spared fVom other situ- 
ations, to the amount of 7000 men, and the illustrious president 
placed himself at its head. Both, parties having at length con- 
centrated their forces, the campaign and the fate of Quito was 
decided at the great battle fought at Pinchincha, about the first 
of June, 1822. The good f<Mftune of Bolivar still attended him, 
and the^ orms of the republic were again crowned with a most sig- 
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nal victory, vhich annihilated the power of the royalists in the 
soudi, rescued Quito from the dominion of foreign tyranny, and 
connected its destinies with Colombia. This splendid vic- 
tory was in a great measure gained by general Sucre, a young 
but most gallant officer, and procured for him afterwards the sta^ 
tion of commandant general of tiiat department After the vic- 
tory of Pinchiiicha, Bolivar, at the head of his victorious liberating 
army, entered the city of Quito amidst the acclamations and re- 
joicings of the people. 

On the Atlantic coast, the Spanish still possessed Porto Cavel- 
lo, whither the remnants of their forces were collected. The place 
was closely besieged by the Colombians, under general raez. 
Morales, having equipped and manned a flotilla superior to that 
of the patriots, commencec a system of predatory ^^^arfare on 
the coa^t. He made a sudden-irruption into the province of Oo- 
ro, where he routed a body of Colombian troops, who sustained 
a loss of several hundred men. He laid waste the country be- 
fore him, and seemed to be influenced by the principle of destroy- 
ing what he could not hold or reclaim. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, he proceeded against Maracaibo, which was obliged to sur- 
render, and in the true spirit of piracy and plunder. Morales 
seized all the private property within the reach of his power. Ex- 
ulting in his success, he published the most barbarous decrees, 
which would have disgraced an Attila or Tamerlane. But for- 
tiinately the destructive career of this barbarian was checked be- 
fore he had accomplished any thing of importance in a mihtaiy 
point of view. Some apprehensions, however, were felt for tha 
safety of La Guira and Caraccas, and great exertions werentade 
by the Colombians to equip a fleet at the former place superior 
to Morales. Commodore Daniels was appointed to command 
it. The Spaniards were defeated with great loss and driven out 
of Coro, and escaped to Curracoa, but still held possession of 
Mar^aibo and Porto Cavello. The principal fort of the latter 
place on the main land capitulated to general Paez, and this ren- 
dered the garrison entirely dependent on receiving supplies by 
sea, which however it was enabled to do, as long as the royalists 
maintained a naval superiority. 

Early in the year 1822, Mr. Zea was sent by the govemm^t 
of the repubUc, as ambassador to France ; and on the 8th of 
April he presented a long communication to the French minister 
of foreign aflairs. Mid to the ministers of the other powers resi- 
dent at Qie French court, urging the grounds and reasons lor re- 
cognising the independence of Colombia, w^ch was returned 
unanswered. From France, Mr. Zea went to England, where, 
in March, 1822, he negotiated a large loan in London for Co- 
lombia* The Dutch and Portuguese admitted the vessels of Co- 
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lombia into their porta iti Europe and America, but did. not for* 
mally acknowledge its 'independence. A minister was sent by 
Colombia to Lisbon to treat with that government respecting the 
boundary of the repubMc of Colombia on the Brazils. The war 
in Colombia was now drawing to a close. At the commence- 
ment of the year 1623, the Spaniards continued in possession of 
the fortress of Porto Cavello and oi Maracaibo ; but the naval 
force of the republic was so augmented as to be in a condition 
to dispute with the enemy, the masteiy of the sea. General Pa- 
dilla was appointed to command the Colombian squadrcm. which, 
on the 23d of Ju)f , 1823, attacked the Spanish floUlla com- 
manded by commodore Laborde, in the lake Maracaibo, and in 
a desperate ,^d sanguinary actioif, totally destroyed it The 
Colombians captured twelve vessels ; three were blown* up, and 
two driven on shore and destro^d, and not a vessel of the enemy 
escaped. The Spaniards had about 250 men killed and wound- 
ed, and 1500 made prisoners. - Their commander, Labordoi 
made his escape in abpat, andTeachedhis frigate outside of the 
castle. The destruction of the Spanish squadron rendered it 
impossible for Morales to maintain himself long in Maracaibo, 
and accordingly he surrendered with all Jtus troops to the patriot 
g^eral Marique, commanding the troops investing the place on 
the 3d of August. Grenend Bernvudez sailed on board of the 
ship Bolivar,fifrom La Guira^ a short time before, to taka com- 
mand of the besiegin|[«rmy, but the enemy surrendered before 
he arrived at Jilaracaibo. Notwithftanding the atrocities and 
barbarities of the savage Morales, which had fsdriy outlawed him 
from the pale of humanity, and ike ptotection and rights of the 
laws of war, he and all his men were treated humanely> and per- 
mitted to embark for Cuba. 

The wit act, in the bloody drama, now only remained to be 
performed ; the torch of -war, which for twelve years, had deso- 
lated tlje fairest portion, of the ^be — " a country blessed by na- 
tnre, but cursed by man,'' now only shed its hidedus but flicker- 
ing glare, from the ram[Murts of Porto Cavello. But these last 
^eams were soon to be extinguished. The^ destruction of the 
squadron of the enemy enabled the patriots to invest Porto Ca^ 
vello by sea, as well as land, which cut off all communication, 
and deprived it of su{^lies. General La Torre, however, with 
true Spanish obstinacy, held out to the last extremity ; but was 
obliged to capitulate about the 1st of December. This event, 
which terminated the long and desolating war, which has given to 
Colombia existence, independence^ and liberty, was announced to 
the nation by a proclamation frcmv. the vice-president, general 
Santander, exercising the executive functions, dated Uie 9th of 
December, 1823. - 

ToL. II. 11 Q 
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** CdMBbift» ! I aanouoce ta you yotar coiaitiy ^sturelj fiee 
fr«m the eaemies who have so obstiiu^^ presumed to oppose 
the immiitable decrees of Provid^ice. The Spanish flag iii4iich 
lately floated od the walls of Porto Catello, has heen rent in pieces 
by the valiant troops of the repub^e, and the tri-coloured flag 
planted thereon in its stead.^ 

^' No longer does an enemy exist fbr us to contend wifli. The 
Colombian territoiy is entire, and the code of happiness and equa« 
lity protects all who inhabit the countiy oS BeUvar; 

<< Colombians, may you enjoy the reward of your conatam^, 
and of your individuaJ triumphs : they secure Ibe reign of liberty 
in America, and enable you to ofler a sacred aa^dum to firemneB 
throughout the world. To bS a citizen of Colombiek, is to belong 
^ a nation possessing liberty, constancy, and valour." 

We have passed overcome cy^ occurrences to close the events 
of ihe wsu*. The congress was installed at Bogota, in Apri], 
1823, on which interesting occasion £he vice<^presulent, Santan- 
der, charged with the exeoutive power, laid before ^ national 
representation a long and highly interesting message, x^ontahui^ 
a complete exposition of the internal condition of Colombia, and 
flie state of its foreign relations. On the latter snb^t, he speaks 
of theif relations with the United Statesyin the following compli- 
mentary terms : — 

<< Th^ government of the United States has given a suUime 
example cf justice in the solemn acknowlefhmeiit of the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of the states of South Ameiipa. That na« 
tion, the cradle of hberty has seen with satis^tion, this apt so 
justly acquired by poUcy and sound reason, and fliaenli^rtmed 
members of its government, by this noble conduct, have^dded a 
new lustre to the glory of a free people, and to themselv^ An 

Xit from the United States, at present, resides in thii^pital, 
has Communicated to me the friendfy sentiments t>f his go- 
vernment, and a desiire to commtnce and consoliikite an inlei^ 
course with the republic. The executive b^s hastened to testify 
our sentiments through (he means of a minister plenqu>tentiary, 
tiiereby preparing for our future n^otiation." 

He speaks of the unsuccessail attempt to treat wkh Spain, and 
aays, that the failine of that negotiation induced the government 
to estabhah sdid relations with flie independent governments of 
the new^ovU, and k had proposed the establishment of aa Ame- 
rioan conHederacy, uniting the political interests of the vfist teni- 
tories a^Morated from Spaan, and mutually guaranteeing thwr pro- 
tection. ^* The arms crif flie rep^lic," says ihe eseeut^ve, ^ have 
lleen covered wifli gkny wheiever they have carried liberty and 
law, and even m misfortime, their honour has been untansidied.'' 
The message unfolds the deplorable condition of the nati<mal ve« 
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vemxe^ M/lnehy it says, r^uires a new erealion ; aiid%ges on eoa« 
gross to provide means to pay the defenders of the country ; and 
it invokes the national representaticm to recogmsOv the public 
debts, provide for paying the interest of them, and to establish na- 
tipnal &ith and credit The; improvement of the organization of 
the regula!' army, and of the miliida; t^ preservation and increase 
of the navy, and the fortifications, are recommended tothe atten- 
tion of congress,. as well as the interests of commerce, agricul-/ 
ture, aSid the n&!ies, neglected and almost destroyed by ^e war* 

On the 9th of December, 1823, Mr. Anderson, minister of the 
United States to Colombia, arrived at JBogota, the seat of govern- 
ment ; and on the following day, with solemn and appropriate ce- 
remonies and honours^ he was presented to the acting executive! 
of the republic, and addressed to him the following noble senti- 
ments, honours^ble alike to himself and his country : — 

" Mr. PrMdmt : The president of the United States, aniflfat- 
ed by an ardent wish to continue the relations of perfect harmony 
and generous friendslup between eur respective countries, has 
commanded me to give the most satisfactory expression 'to the 
liberal feelings which he, as well as the people of the United 
States, must ever entertain towards the institutions of freed^om in 
every country. I tender to you his anxious wishes for th6 resto- 
ration of peace to this republic, and prosperity to its pitizens. My 
own admiration of the liberal institutions of Colombia, and of the 
glorious manner in which they have been created and sustained, 
affords the surest pledge of the sincerity of my sentimenfs. If 
this mission shall have the happy effect of giving solidity and du- 
ration to the harmonious feelings of our countrymen, it will be a 
source of xunaflected joy to every friend of free government. 

<< It is on this continent and in this age, Mr. President, that 
man has been awakened to the long lost truth, that, under hea- 
ven, he is capable of governing himself; that God has not given 
to him in vain the part and intellect of a human being. Every 
motive that can operate on a good man, urges him to cherish the 
institutions founded op the developement of these truths, and to 
nourish the principles which can alone sustain them. The, sublim- 
est spectacle that we can enjoy, is to conteraplate.our fellow man 
explaining and teaching, by reason and argument, the. truth, that 
" vohmtary agreement ts the only legitimate source of political povh 
er." When a nation is penetrated with this trudi, its liberty is 
placed beyond the reach offeree or fraud." 

Having concluded, Mr. Andefeon delivered to* the vice-presi- 
dent his cred^iiial letters of minister plenipotentiary of the Unit- 
ed States ; and his excellency, on readi^ them, congratulated 
him on his safe arrival in the capital of the republic, spying 
among other things, that, ^' as the United States had always been 
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the great lutAiaary wluob the inhabitants of this part <^ Amexica 
had held in view du^^iig their conflicts, so now ihey, and particu- 
hriy the people and gov^nment of the repubhc of ColomlHa, 
would delight to express to the classic land of American liberty, 
the high esteem which, they had ever entertained for its govern- 
ment and political institutions, and their desire to iifiprove and 
draw, still more closely, the friendly relations which happily exist 

. between the two nations." 

- This was an interesting occasion to the two r^ublics, particu- 
larly to Colombia, Mr. Anderson being the first minister received 
firom any foreign power. This act of amity and official connex- 
ion, between the two gceat republics in the new world ; whose 
emancipation and independ^pe were acquired by similar strug- 
gles and sacrifices ; whose institutions are founded on the same 
principles of liberty and justice ; both free — both asylums for 
the oppressed of -the old ^orid ; one flourishing iftid powarfiil, 
and the other enjo3dng in prospect, the high destinies which its 
sister republic has attained, was an occasion of the deepest inte- 
rest, and calculated to inspire the most pleasing sensations'and 
the most exalted hopes in the bosom of every friend of Hberty. 

After the glorious termination of the war in Quito, in 1823, 
Bolivar, at the earnest solicitation of the people of Peru, pro- 
ceeded with a part of the liberating and victorious Army of Co- 
lombia, into the territory of that country, to emancipate that in- 
teresting portion of America. The groans of the oppressed and 
suflering inhabitants of Peru awakened the most tender sympa- 
thies o Aheir brethren in Colombia ; but none felt more sensibly 
for their suflerings than the illustrious Uberator, not more distin- 
- guished for his bravery, than for his humanity and magnanimity. 
He considered himself not only as the hb^erator of Coloqibia, 

• but of all Spanish America. He resolved to afford succour to 
the Peruvians, and to overthrow there, as he had done in his own 
country, an odious foreign tyranny ; both humanity and policy 
dictated this course. The people and government of Colombia 
approved and seconded this noble and patriotic design, and a 
large body of troops were placed at the Jdisposal of the president 
to march into a neighbouring state; not as enemies, but as friends 

. and benefactors ; not as invaders, but as liberators ; not tolfaon- 
quer, but to emancipate the people, and break with theih arms the 
Chains which enslaved them. The events of this expedition and 
its glorious success belong to the history of Peru. To prose- 
cute this war, £br the emancipation of a neighbouring state, the 
Colombian government obtsuned a loan in- London of twenty 
millions of dollars ; such solidity had the nationalcredit already 
acquired. 
.In the Spnng of 1824, the congress of Colombia passed a 
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decree for the defence of the coimtry, directing the exectttire to 
raise 50,000 men in addition to the troops then in service ; but 
to diminish the number as circmnstances might require. The 
reasons given for this decree, were the establishment of an ab* 
*69lute government in Spain, which left no hope of its recognis* 
ing.the independence of the American states, and the avowed 
designs by the European cabinets united under the name of hoi j 
alliance, which the congress says ought to awake the attention 
of the free nations of the new worid, as the principles on which 
their independence and institutions are founded, are proscribed 
by these allied despots. 

On the 3d day of October, a treaty, or convention of amity 
and commerce was concluded and signed at Bogota, between the 
United States and the republic of Colombia, by Mr. Anderson, 
our minister, and the vice-president of Colombia, and Pedro 
Gual, secretary of foreign aSalrs. 

The first article provides, that *^ there shall be a perfect, firm, 
and inviolable peace and sincere friendship between the United 
States of America and the^ republic of Colombia, in all the ex- 
tent of their possession^ and territories, and between their .peo« 
pie and citizens respectively, without extinction of persons or 
places." 
, The second article provides, that if either government grant 
aify favour to any other nation, as to commerce or navigation, 
the same shall immediately be enjoyed by the other party to iHtaa 
treaty. The third article allows the citizens of one republic to 
frequent the coast and countries of the other, to reside and trade 
therein, and to pay no greater duties and charges than the most 
favoured nation, and to enjoy all the rights and exemptions in 
commerce and navigation, which are eiyoyed by the most favour- 
ed nations. * Thennerchanti^, commaftders of vessels, and other 
citizens of one nation, residing temporarily for business in the 
ports or other places of thie other, ^are to be treated as citi- 
zens of the country in which they reside. There are nunle- 
rous articles of less importance. The treaty is to remain in 
force for twelve^ years from the time of its ratification. The 
respective ratifications were exchanged at Washington on the 
27th day of May, 1825, by Mr. Brent, chief clerk of the de- 
partment of state, and Jose Maria Salazar, minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the republic of Colombia. This, the first treaty between 
the two republics, is founded on principles of perfect reciprocity, 
and will be equally and highly advantageous to both nations ; 
and we trust, long remain the basis of the commercial and 
friendly intercourse between them, which iriU be continually toA 
rapidly increasing. 
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A cimvention has also been concluded between the \wo i^piib- 
lic8 to put an ^id to the horrible slave trade* 

During the year 1824, the executive of Hayti sent an agent to 
Bogota, to propose a treaty of defensive alliance between the Co- 
lombian and the Hajrtien governments which was not acted on|>ji^ 
the executive, but referred to\;ongress, who did not recommend 
the conclusion df such a treaty. 

C4lombia acknowledged the independence and sovereignty of 
Guatemala, arid an accredited minister from that repubUc resides 
in Bogota. * 

The constitutional congress of Colombia commenced its session 
at the capital the first of January, 1825. A long and satisfactory 
message was delivered by the vice-president, exhibiting the tran* 
quilUty and increasing prosperity of the country. 

" The congress," says the executive, " may remain satisfied 
that our means of defence^are most abundant, and whatever en- 
terprise may be attempted by Spain, will only end in her disgrac^^ 
and add to the lustre of our arms. 

<< Our relati6ns with the American govetpmepts are on the foot- 
ing of friendship and good intelligence, that ought ever to exist 
between states maintaining the same cause. The assistance we 
hate afibrded Peru has produced such an important change in that 
country, that her independence can no longer be matter of doubt" 

In speaking of the if nited Statesf, he ofc^emres : — . " • 

'^ With the United States we maintain the most friendly and cor- 
dial relations. You will have4>efore you in a short time foi^your 
examination and approbatioir^ the treaty of peace, friendship, na- 
vigation, and commerce, that the executive has concluded with 
the government of those states. 

" Colombia will be proud of having been the first of the old 
Spanish American states 4lhat has presented itself fb the 'world, 
united by^ means of public treaties with a nation pre-eminently fe- 
voured by the genius of lij)erty. You. will likewise receive, for 
examination, the convention which has been settled with the same 
states, to put an end to the horrible slave trade ; our laws have 
decfared against that execrable commerce, and on this basis the 
executive regulated its conduct. The law of the 21st of Julj^ of 
the 11th year, prohibits the introduction of slaves : the law regor 
iating cruizers, declares all vessels found trafficking in slaves in 
the waters within the jurisdiction of the republic, to be lawful 
prizes ; but as there are no punishments for the infraction of the 
law, and it being for the benefit of the human race that the aotho- 
fity of the law regulating cruizers should be extended, it appears 
lo the executive that this convention with the United States sup- 
plies this deficiency." 
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This interesting and able document concludes with the follow- 
ing flattenng recapitulation : — ^ * 

" This is the present state of our republic, in every branch of its 
administration. Friendship and the best disposition witl&%he Ameri- 
can and foreign governments — ^regularity intre^ei|iLn4 conventions 
—order and tranquillity in th^ interior — respect €md submission 
to the laws-^— a free press-r-the increase of pubUceducation-^^iir^fil 
founded hopes of improving the national wealth — an army cover- 
ed with glory, consecrated entirely to the cause of liberty and in- 
dependence' ; and sufficient ^ources to meet any event, and to 
sustain i*^ dignity, governHaenf,'and laws. It is for ycAi to remove 
the obstacles that impede the rapid progress of this republic to 
happiness and prosperity, and tp reform those defects which pub- 
lic opinion pointed out, and which you acknowledge to exist. Jjf 
we cast our eyes back on the period when the code of laws was 
first puWishpi, and recollect what Colombia then was, we shall 
perceive with agreeable surprise, that we have made a rapid stride^ 
and conquered vast difficulties. This ought to animate us to pro- 
secute ouTi'designs. with the greatest zeal and patriotism. The 
executive firmly Jneheves that4^^se vktues exist in the legislative 
body ; and you, I hope, will have. sufficient confidence in me to 
believe that I shall afford all the assistance th^^t the experience of 
administration may have placed in my power ; and above all, I 
shall be ex);remety' punctual in the execution of your wise deUbe- 
rations." 

Among the important laws passed this session is one complet- 
ing the territorial divisions of the repubUc ; dividing it into twelve 
depsyrtments and thirty-saven provinces, which has been noticed 
in speaking of the government, v ' ■ '^ 
, Among the noble projects of Colombia, or perhaps we ou^ht to 
say of BoHvar, is that of forming d general xjonfederacy, compos- 
ed of all tl^e states of what was formerly Spanish America ; and 
having the same origin, bound by the same interests, and threaten- 
ed ll|r the same#dangers, it seems just that they ^should have a 
common destiny, and that they should reciprocally support and 
defend each other. The object of this confederacy is to unite the 
resources and means of the several independent states for the ge- 
nerd security ; for the defence of their independence and Uberty ; 
to strengthen the ties . of amity between them, uniting them as 
members of the same family. The plan has been appiWed of by 
several of the emancipate<J states, which have concluded treaties 
with Colombia to carry it into execution. The congress in which 
all the repubUcs of South America will doubtless be represented, 
and to which the United States have appointed ministers, it is ex- 
pected will meet at Panama in October of the present year, (1826.) 
Thi& plan is highly honourable to Colombia, w^ich possesses 
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greater power and a more commanding attitude tlnui any oC (be 
other independent states s but instead of her attempting^to make 
use of these advantages, to becpme the aibitress of what was 
Spanish America, her oidy ambition seems to be, to do mo9i for 
ike common came, to employ her power and resources far the tibe* 
ration of all Amenca,^nd by her example and counsels^ by Iter 
assistance and friendly conduct to unite the . several states in ihe 
l^onds of a family compact, which will insure the independence 
and liberty of all, imd promote their general prosperity. Most no- 
ble ambition 1 worthy of the high destinies which await Colom^ 
bia ! worthy the illustrious &me of her fi»under, ^e invincible sol- 
dier of Uberty, tor whom history will award the rare but distmguish- 
ed honour of having emancipated a greater portion of -the globe 
than the most renowned heroes ever enalavdoi 
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P E R U. 

CHAiPtER VIU. 

Extent and bowidariea of Peru — its natural features — nwuntaiiis 
and waters — civil divieionsf^ntendancies — geographical vieiv 
of— -principal towns- — Liina — climate — soil and natural produc- 
tions — animals — population — commerce — government. 

THE republiQ of Peru extends from Tumbez, in latitude 30 
3(y south, to the Cordillera of Vilcanota in latitude 14o 30^ in the 
interior^ and to the province of Atacama in Upper Peru, now the 
repubUc of Bolivar, in abt)ut 20^ 30'' south, on the coast of the 
Pacific, embracing nearly 17o of latitude, or 1180 miles. From 
west to east it extends from the Pacific ocean, eastwardly across 
the Andes to the great vallies of the head branches of the river , 
Amazon ; but its eastern boundary has never beei> correctly de- 
fined. Geographers, however, have usually allo\yed 500 miles 
for its width, east and west. . 

The whole of Lower Peru is traversed by the Andes, the east- 
em range of which approjiches within from 30 to 100 miles of the 
Pacific. The country is ndturally divided into three distinct sec- 
tions, with respect to soil, surface, climate, and natural produc 
tibns. The first section is that wliich borders onithe ocean, and 
is one of the most extraordinary tracts of country on the globe. 
The whole of this region, nearly from the entrance of the river 
Guayaquil to Coquimbo, in Chili, or from 4o to 30Q of south lati- 
tude, is an irreclaimable desert, except in the velUes of the rivers 
where the soil is capable of the highest cultivation. The barren 
high country, along the inner margin of this extensive desert, is 
rich in mineral treasures, but destitute of ^verdure. The whole 
coast of this region is always fi-ee from storms, and its waters may 
be safely navigated at all seasons of the year. It never rains, nor 
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is there any thunder or lightning on the borders of the Pacific. 
A gentle mist, or dew, falls from May to September, to moisten 
and finrtilize the soil ; the water for the use of the inhabitants and 
cattle, and for the puiposes of irrigation, is derived fi-ooi the 
rivers, which descend from the Andes. Out of the vallies^ the 
whole country is one bleak, miserable, sandy waste ; alike des- 
titute of trees or any kind of vegetation. This tract of country 
is also oflen subject to earthquakes. 

The next section consists of the elevated vallies of the Andes. 
Thetfe vaHies and plains of a moderate elevation, like those of 
the high proidnces, which now form the repubUc of Bolivar, en- 
jo/ a temperature favourable to health and human comfort, and 
yield abundantly the animal and vegetable productions of tem- 
perate and tropical regions. At a higher elevation, the country 
becomes cold, sterile^ and destitute of vegetation ; but is often 
rich in mineral productions. The district bordering on the 
rivers that discharge their waters into,* the Amazon, comprises 
the last section of country, and is characterize by half-yeariy 
alternations of rainy and diy seasons ; but possesses all the na« 
t«rcd resources, and luxuriance of vegetation of other tropical, 
alluvial regions. 

Peru is washed by the Pacific ocean op the whole of its west- 
ern border, affording it superior advantages for commercial inter- 
course with the rest of the wo*!d, and for fisheries. The coast, 
however, is not indented like the maritime borders of most other 
countries, with bays and harbours, yet the small rivers fhat des- 
cend from the Andes, form a sufficient number of convenient har- 
bours and landing places on this tranquil ocean, to. accommodate 
all the purposes of commerce and navigation. 

The eastern section of Peru is watered by the Ucayle and 
Tunguragua rivers, two of the principal branches' of the Amazon. 
The Mautaro and Inamberi form the Ucayle ; and the Apurimac 
and Jauja are the two branches of the Mautaro, and water some 
of the most fiourishing districts in Peru. The Tunguragua and 
its numerous branches water the extensive districts in the north- 
eastern section of Peru. This branch of the Amazon is naviga- 
ble to the city /)f Jaen, in south latitude 5o 21^, near 4000 miles 
from the mouth of the Amazon. A free navigation of these 
rivers would open a great field for commercial enterprise. 

The republic of Lower Peru, includes eight intendancies, 
eight populous cities, and fourteen hundred and sixty small 
towns or villages ; three of the intendancies are situated on the. 
coast of the Pacific, and five in the interior. The three first Are 
Arequipa and Lima in the centre, and Truxillo in the north. 
Those in the interior are Cusco, Huamanga, Tarma, Huanci^ 
vehca, and some writers add Guantayja« The indendancieff 
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are subdivided into districts, townships, and curacies or pailslies. 

The intendancy of Arequipa, has an extensive maritime bor- 
der on the Pacific, but much of its territory is a dreary waste; 
it is». however, intersected by many fertile rallies, the principal of 
wWch are the vallies of Quilca, Moguegua, LQcumba,and Tacna« 
These vallies abound with excellent vineyards^ which produce 
great quantities of wine and brandy ; there are also olive planta- 
tioas; ^eat, sugar, cotton, and Guinea-pepper, are likewise pro- 
duced in these fertile regions. There are many valuable sUver 
mines in this mtendancy, of which several are very productive ; 
copper is also found in the greatest abundance. Its capital is the 
city of Arequipst, situated in south latitude ICo 13/ 30^^ in the 
valley of Qiulca, in a fertile country. It was founded in the year 
1530, by Pizarro ; near it is a dreadfiil volcano ; the climate is 
very temperate, and the best in ^e country ; but it has been four 
times laid in ruins by earthquakes. . The houses are well built, 
generally of stone, and vaulted ; the streets are kept clean by 
means of canals. Its distance is 60 miles from the port of Mo- 
lendo, on the Pacific, and 290 miles fVom Lima, in a south-east- 
erly direction. Its population is 23,988. The next most con- 
siderable place is the city of Moguegua, situated in the interior, 
idl>out 50 miles east from the port of Ilo, in a rich valley already 
mentioned, which contains about d,000 inhabitants. The prin- 
cipal ports of ^s intendancy are Iquique, in latitude 20o 1^ 
south, a very commodious harbour, but a small village ; Arica, in 
lat. Id^ 50'' south, a small town, but the prinqipal seaport of 
Arequipa. This intendancy has 130,800 inhabitants, and em- 
braces seven districts. 

Xftma lies north of Arequipa, and »>uth of Truxillo, and is the 
central intendancy on the Padfic border. Like Arequipa, the 
province of Lima is generally a sandy desert, except the vallies 
on the bordersTof the rivers^ which descend from the mountains. 
The most l^awtiful and productive of these v^es, js that which 
is watered by the river Rimac. The plakis watered by this river 
are coverei[l with a luxuriant vegetation, and produce sugar, 
maize, rice, and the choicest fruits in abundance. In this de- 
lightful valley, on the banks of the river Rimac, stands the an- 
cient and populous city of Lima, the capital, not only of this in- 
tendancy, but of all Peru. 

This city which is the great emporium of trade for the whole 
Pacific coast of the continent of America, and the grand depot 
of the metallic regions of South America, into which they have 
been pouring their Vealth for nearly three ^centuries, is situated 
iti south lat. 120 Z\ About six miles west) isCallao, its natural 
harbour and port, at the mouth of the river Btmac. Lima is 
elevated about 600 feetabove the level of^e sea^ and is skirted 
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by hills which overlook the cil^. It is surround^ by a wall ot 
brick, and has seven gates. The form of the t<5wn is nearly tri- 
angular, the base extending aibng the^tiver. Notwithstanding the 
frequent earthquakes which have destroyed this city, it occupies 
an area often miles in circumference, including the* subuib of St 
Lazaro, situated on thl^ north side of the city, and sepamted from 
it by the Rimac, over which there is "an excellent stoYie bridge 
The streets are paved, and through them fir>r*ms of wiflbr tfdw, 
conducted from the river a Uttle above the city ; they are broiul, 
and cross each other at right angles, forming square of 150 yards 
on each side. The houses are low, but commodious and hand^ 
some, having fruit gardens attached to most of them. In^ 
centre of the great square tiiere is a spacious and superb foun- 
tain. The city is divided into five parishes, and contains 23 mo- 
nasteries, 14 nunneries, and 16 hospitals ; a cathedral and a vice- 
royal palace. It is the seat of an .university, a school for medi- 
cine, and numerous other public schools, besides beii^ accommo- 
dated with a theatre, and other places of public amusement. In 
1798, its population, by an accurate census, was 52,6/^ ;. it is 
now estimated- to contain necu- 70,000. "^ 

Lima was founded in 1535 by Piziufb, and is situaled at ^e 
distance of 2865 miles from Buenos Ay^ps, in a north-westeyly di- 
rection ; 1215 miles from Potosi, in the same directi(>n, and about 
500 from the city of Cusc9. Callao, the port of lima, is situated 
at the mouth of the river Rimac, and is strongly fortified. The 
other ports belonging to this intendancy are Anean and ^a6ho 
in the north, and Pisco and Chorillos in the soutt). It comprises 
eight districts, and a population of 149,112. 

TruxUlo is north of Lima, to which the climate, soil, and pfo- 
ductions, are similar. Its capital is the city of Truxillo, situated 
in lat So 6^ spudi, in the valley of Chimo, and was founded by 
Pizarro in 1535. It Ues about one and a half miliis distant from 
the sea. The houses are gen^raUy built of brick, and only one 
story high; it's population is 5790, The port of^Tnixfllo is 
Guanchaco, situated six miles north. The other port in tiiis in- 
tendancy is Payta, in lat. 6o 66^. It contains a population of 
230,967, and is divided into eight districts. 

Cusco is situated 500 miles south-east of Lima, adyoining Up 
per Peru, among the rich valUes beyond the Andes. It is water- 
ed by the Apurimac, and other head waters of the Amazoii^ This 
intendancy ^oys a healthful and temperatie climate, and is ex- 
tremely rich in aj^cultural resources, producing wheat, sugar, and . 
the choicest fruits in the greatest' abundance ; it contains also many 
valual^e and productive gold mines. Its capital is the ancient 
city of Cusco, situated in 13P 82^ south lat., and was founded in 
the eleventh century by Maoco Capac, the first Inca of Perui and 
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taken possession of by Francisco Pizarro, in 1534^ It standa on 
an uneven site^ skirted by mountains on the north and west* 
The ruins of the famous fort> built by the Incas, are still visiUe 
on the mountain nc»rth of the city. The houses are {principally 
^uilt of stone, apd its public buildmgs are a cathedral, nine churob* 
OS, and numerous convents. The Guatanay, a small river, runs 
past the town. Its population is estimated at 32,082. 

Huamanga is centrally situated west of Cusco, embracing many 
rich and fertile vaUies, and is well watered by the bead branches 
of the river Amazon, possessing many rich and productive silver 
-mines. The principal city is Huamanga, lyiug in lat. 13o 1^ S«, 
on % declivity of a mountainous ridge, not remarkable for ils 
height, but still so &r above flie river as to be scantily supptied 
wilb water. It was founded by Pizarro, in 1539, and is situated 
180 miles south-east of Lima. Its populaticHi is 25,970 ; it has 
a cathedral, an university, several chap^ and convents, and an 
hospital. The country around the ciiy is fertile and populous. 
The climate of the intendancy is temperate, and abounds with 
various kinds of grain, fruit, and cjBittle. Th^ are several mines 
near Huamanga, but few (^ which are worked. This intendancy 
is sub-divided into seven districts, and contains a population of 
111,559. 

The intendancy of Huaneavdica comprises four districts, and 
30,9 17 inhabitants. Its principal town of the same name is situat- 
ed in south lat. 120 53^, and has a population of 5156. The pro- 
ductions of the province are grain, sugar,^ and eatde. 

Tamui produces grain, cattle, cocoa, and bark, and possesses 
several ^ilver mines, one of which, called Yauricocha, yielded in 
one year, 2,816,703 dollars. It is divided into eight districts, and 
has a population of 201,259. Its capital of the same name as the 
province, lies in lat. 120 33^ and has 5538 ii^bitants. 

These iutendancies are dii4ded into curacies or parishes, 
which are, or were, under the colonial system, governed by a 
curate^ acaciquej and an alcade ; the first a spiritual chief, whose 
business it is to teach the Roman Catholic reUgi(» ; the second 
a collector of revenue ; and the third a magistrate. The digni- 
taries of the church consist of bishops and archf-bishops, who 
enjoy immense revenues and formerly a corresponding iiAuence. 
The churches and other religious houses are numerous and richly 
endowed. The population of Peru has been estimated at 
1,300,000. This populatiodife similar to other parts of America, 
formerly Spanish, consisting of Creoles, European Soaniards, 
Indians, Negroes, and the various mixed races. The European 
Spamards have nearly disappeared, in consequttice of the row- 
lution. The Creoles constitute tiie enlightened portion of the 
communihr, and are the most efficiant and pateiotic si^jporters ot 
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lib^y and independence. The people of colour comprising the 
Indians and all the casts have been much devoted to the revolu- 
tion. The Indians, heretofore a much degraded class, have ge- 
nerally filled the ranks of the armies, and mad^ excellent sol- 
diers. The Negroes and Mulattoes are most numerous on the 
coast of the Pacific, and the Indians, Mestizos, and Cholos, in 
the interior. The latter class are derived from Mestizos and In- 
dians. These degraded classes possess great muscular power, 
and are renmrkable for the qilickness of their perception, and 
their fiicdty for imitation. They make ingenious artisans and 
mechanics, excel in painting and sculpture ; many of their per- 
formances in these lots are sidd not to be inferior to those of the 
Italian masters. Some of these classes have been even leaders 
in the revolution. Many mulattoes on the coast possess property, 
and make pretensions to learning, particularly to medicine, as they 
are not permitted to enter into the professions of law or divinity; 
they affo^rd many expert quacks. Before the revolution, they 
obtained letters patent of the king, conferring on them ^le dig- 
nity and title of " Don," of which they were extremely vain. 

The territory between the eastern- and western range of the 
Andes, is generally windy and cold, although some temperate 
and fruitful vallies intervene. This tract is called La Sierra, 
and is rich in metallic wealth. There are frequent storms of 
rain, hail, and snow on the mountains, oftea attended with tre- 
mendous thunder. The y«ar is divided into onJy two seasons ; 
the wet and dry ; the former Commences in November, and con- 
tinues until April ; the latter occupies the remainder of the year, 
during which ther© is no rain. This is the winter of the climate^ 
there being frequent frosts of considerable severity. The cold* 
est weather occurs in May and June, and resembles the months 
of October and November in the northern states of North Ame- 
rica ; but fires are never Ughted to Warm apartments. The same 
kind of dress is worn the year round, and cattle are never housed. 
The lofty regions are destitute of tr^es ; the table lands oidy ex- 
hibit a stinted shrubbery, and a species of wire grass or rush, 
which grows where nothing else will vegetate, upon which the Vi- 
cunas and Guanacos feed. In the vallies and ravines of this tract 
of country, the climate is temperate and the soil fertile; these 
vallies and ravines are profusely watered by the torrents which 
roll down the mountains, and are well adapted to the production 
of luxuriant crops. 

On the eastern side of the eastern^ range, the clhnate is uni- 
formly warm ; the seasons are divided in the same manner as in 
the former tract. There are here no frosts or snow, and all the 
vaneties of the climate consist in the gradations of heat, and m 
humidity and dryness. On idie west of the western range, or the 
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territory of the coast, it never rains ; the moisture of the earUi is * 
supplieid from the tcnrents which descend from the mountains, and 
from dews. Chilly weather sometimes prevails, but the extremes 
of heat and cold are inconsiderable ; thunder storms never occur, 
but earthquakes are not uncommon. There ire some volcanic 
mountains in the eastepi range of die Andes, but their visible fires 
have long since been extinct. The climate of Peru is highly sa- 
lubrious. .On the coast of the Pacific, fever and ague prevails in 
some places, but acute diseases are almost entirely unknown. 
The inhabitants who Hve a temperate Ufe, attain generally to an 
advanced age. Peru has been called the country of old men. 

Among tibe animals peculiar to Peru, are four distinct kinds of 
sheep ; tibe Llam^, the Alpacha, the Guanaco, and the Vicuna. 
The Llama and Alpacha are domestic animals ; the Llama is 
about the size of a stag, of different colours, white, brown, and 
black ; it chews the cud like common sheep ; its flesh is excel- 
lent food, equal to mutton — ^the wool long and coarse ; it is used 
as a beast of burden, and can carry a Joad of 125 pounds, but it is 
slow in motion, having a lofly and majestic gait, canying its head 
high in the air. It is mild and docile. 

Tlv^ Alpacha is a smaller animal ihan the Llama ; its colour ia 
white, black, and sometimes spotted ; its flesh is not eaten, but 
its wool is very- fine ^uid useful. The Guanaco ia stiU smaller 
than the Alpacha ; its colour is usually red, resembUng a dried 
rose in the sun ; its wool is fine and valuable. This animal is 
wild, and frequents the most rude and inaccessible parts of the 
mountains, and is extremely fleet. The Vicuna is somewhat 
taller than the common English sheep, but with a smaller body; 
its colour is brown, with white belly and legs. This animal is 
more vigorous in the elevated regions of the mountains, than in 
low and temperate situations ; its wool is very fine. They are 
found in abupdance on the high ranges of the Andes — are swifl 
in their course, and yery timid. They are usually seen In droves 
of many hundreds, among the clifts of the mountains. 

The Chinchillay a little animal about the size of a cat, produces 
valuable fur, not inferior to the Marten. The most remarkable 
bird of Peru, is the Condor, which is between three and four feet 
in height, SLod whose wings are at least fourteen feet from end to 
end ; its colour is dark brown, with a white collar round its neck* 
This bird possesses great strength, and will run and fly withaniaz* 
ing swiflness; 

Among the pecuUar vegetable productions is Quinquina, or Pe- 
ruvian bark. This important article in the Materia Medica, is 
found only in Peru and the adjacent territory of Colombia ; there 
are several species of this bark — ^the pale, yellow, and red; the 
trees from which it is taken are slender and straight, rarely ex- 
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eetdittgten ftet in height, and are abo^t the size of a roan's leg; 
tiMy nev^ occur in clusters^ but are thinly scattered throughout 
the finests. The bark is principaMj collected by the Indians. 

The commerce of Peru, was, originally, during the galleon 
trade, carried oa at Porto Bello, across the isthmus. Peru also 
partic^Mited in ihe Manilla trade. In consequence of the difficul- 
ty of conreying bulky and heavy articles across the country, Spain 
grsHited to Peru the privilege of cultivating the vine and olive, to 
make wine and oil — ^a privilege not enjoyed in otiier parts of 
Spanish America, excq>t in ChiU. But it was not allowed to fhr- 
nish any of the Spanish possessions with these articles, which 
coijdd be supplied from Spain. AAd for this privilege, Peru and 
Cfaiti were restricted in the cultivation of tobacco, and some other 
artides. The foreign commerce of Peru, since 1778, with Eu- 
rope and the East Indies, has been carried on around Cape Horn, 
and by way of Manilla. 

The interior commerce between what were formerly Uppw 
and Lower Peru, now the repubUcs of Bolivar and Peru, has been 
estimated at the annual value of 6,693,513 ^oUars ; and the 
amount of foreign goods introduced into these countries throu^ 
Buenos A3nres, has been calculated at 18«000,000 dollars, annu- 
ally, previous to the revolution. The independence of the coun- 
tiy wOl increase its foreign comifterce almost beyond conception ; 
it has not only opened the ports and removed the restrictions on 
trade* 80 that the existing wants of the people can be supplied, 
but it will increase those .wants an hundred-fcM. The Indians, 
the Mestizos, Cholos, and all the mixed races, comprising the 
principal part of the population, have been kept in so degraded a 
con^^tion, that they did not consume any|>ortion of foreign goods. 
These classes, being raised to the dignity of free citizens, and 
protected in their rights and the products of their industry, will all 
become consumers of foreign goodsl No countiy in the wcM-ld has 
more ample national resources than Peru. In addition to the pro- 
duce of the mines, which, in Lower and Upper Peru, have been 
estimated at 14,000,000 dollars per annum, the country affords 
many valuable exports ; Peruvian baric, numerous mineral sub- 
stances, valuable for medicines, paints, and other purposes ; cop- 
per, precious woods for dying and cabinet work, cochinea], wwA 
of i£e Alpacha and Vicuna, chinchilla skins, tobacco, &c. At 
the present time, the foreign commerce is principally enjoyed by 
Great Britain and the United States ; the principal articles sent 
jSx)m the former are manufactured goods of every des'cription ; 
and A'om the latter, coarse cottons, ships, leather and its manu- 
Ihcttnres, hats, furniture, iron, castings, nails, carriages, paper, 
and some other articles. These articles often command a veiy 
high price, even in time of peace ; iron has been 80 and 90 doi 
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lars per cwt, and stee|^ 135 dollars ; comipon writing paper 12 
dollars a ream V broadcloth from 15 to 20 dollars per yard ; Le- 
. vantine silks, 5 or 6 dollars ; and boots, 25 dollass per pair.* 
' Peru maintains a coasting trajjle with Acapulco and San Bias in 

Mexjpo ; Guayaquil and Panam^ in CQlombia ; and with Gaate- 
mala and Chili. Pjeru is favourably situated to engage in the 
Ivhale fishery, but has not participated in it, whilst the British and 
our own citizens traverse half the globe to pursue this lucrative 
branch of commerce. The free navigation of the Amazop to 
the fc/ot of the eastern Andes, will follow as a. consequence of the 
independence of the country, which will have a favourable influ- 
ence on the interior trdde. 

Peru is entirely emancipated from the dominion of Spain. It 
declared its independence in 1821, after it was liberated by San 
Martin, and organized a government. This government, how- 
ever, maintained its authority but a short time after Sail Martin 
left Peru, and the Spaniards re-established their authority over the 
country, which continued until the arrival of the liberating army, 
under the magnanimous Bolivar, in 1824. 

After the great victory of Ayacucho, which annihilated the 
Spanish army, and liberated the whole of Peru, Bolivar, who had 
been appointed dictator, convened a congress, and re;signed into 
their hands his authority. This congress, which was installed oa 
the 10th of February, 1826, conferred on the liberator the su- 
preme political and military power, until the constitutional con- 
gress should be installed, in the year 1826. The government, 
therefore, in Peru, is not yet actually established ; its powers are 
^eifercised by the Liberator as president and dictator; it is ex- 
^ pected that a congress will be convened, a constitution framed, 
and a republican government organized and put into operation dur- 
ing the year 1826. The Peruvian territories are the last of the 
Spanish American dominions redeemed from foreign despotism, 
and this has been effected by the other independent governments. 

* Pazos' Letter, p. 241i 
YoL. ir. , 12* S 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EvmU before the revolution-'--<jmedUionfrom Chili — Lord Cock- 
none appoifUed to command the naval squadron—San Martin 
appointed commander in chief— landing at Pisco — attcKck o» 
daUao-^-expedition proceeds to Huara — the army advances to- 
wards the capital, which is abandoned by the royaUsts-^^declara' 
twn of independence — congress assembles — San Martin resigns 
and saUs far Chili — congress dissohed — Bolivar erUers Peru~^ 
desertions of the roycdists — battles of Junin and Ayacucho — 
treaty signed — congress installed — speech of thf president- — his 
resignation — general Sucre — events in Upper Peru — expectedrm 
meeting of congress — conclusioju . 

Notwithstanding Fenihas been the last of the Spanish colo- 
nies, which has pailicipated in the renovating and salutary influ- 
ence of the spirit of independence and reform which has so ex- 
tensively prevailed in both North and South America ; yet this 
Yegion, in the early part of its history, produced one of the most 
distinguished reformers of the age in which he lived. Don Jose 
Antequera, a native of the city of Lima, was one of those extra- 
ordinary men, who, possessing a nobleness of soul, and being Mii- 
mated by the most exalted sentiments, and the purest patriotism, 
devoted himself, enthusiastically, to the cause of liberty, and the 
happiness of mankind. 

Being appointed commissioner to inquire into the abuses of the 
Jesuits of Paraguay, and having found the administration proffi- 
gate and corrupt, he endeavoured to reform it, aind establish a re- 
presentative government. But, after an ineffectual struggle, he 
-as defeated^ arrested, conveyed to,Lima> and with his compa- 
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nions, imprisoned for neaiiy five years, afler which, he was Barba- 
rously executed by the Spanish authorities. 

The spirit of independence excited by Antequera, was sup- 
pressed by hi3 death, for nearly fifty years ; but in 1780, during 
the struggle for independence among the North American states, 
it again burst forth in Cusco. Jose Gabriel Tupac Amaru, illus- 
trious by his descent from Inc^ Sayri Tupac, but more illustrious 
as the first martyr to the emancipation of Peru, from the degrada- 
tion and calamities of Spanish colonial despotism, was the valiant 
leader^ of this revolution. But, likfe his predecessor Antequera, ' 
be was unsuccessful, and died like a hero. The- manner of his 
death was revolting to humanity, and characteristic of the brutali- 
ty of the Spanish colonial tyranny ; his tongue being cut out, his 
body drawn in quarters by horses, and the mutilated fi-agments 
burnt to ashes. His wife and children were also murdered in the 
most shocking manner^ and an exterminating war was waged 
against his successors, which did not cease until nearly one third of 
the population of Peru were destroyed by the hand of violence.* 

Notwithstanding the horrid devastation aftd massacre of all en- 
gaged in this struggle, aiio&er patriot devoted to the cause of 
liberty and independence arose in Peru, in 1805, of the name of 
Ubalde. He was a natfve of Arica, and was the assessor, or 
chief lawyer of the presidency of Cusco ; an enlightened man of 
acknowledged talents and excellent character. ^ Before his pro- 
ject was matured, Ubalde was betrayed, and fell a victim to his 
patriotism and devotioato the cause of his country. He was sen- 
tenced to death, with eight of his companions, and more than one 
hundred others were banished from the countey. UJ)alde was 
executed at Cusco, in August, 1805, and died with* christijm se- 
renity, maintaining bi^ principles to the last. While seated on 
the scaflTold, he declared that his death would not stop the pro- 
gress of liberty ; that the independence of South America was 
not far distant ; and, although he was going dCwn to the grave 
without the satisfaction of witnessing that glorious event, yet his 
mind was consoled with the hope, that his fiiends who survived 
him would one day enrol his name among the mart3n*ed patriots 
of his country. His lamentable fate drew tears from every eye. I 
Most excellent man, and martyred hero ! thy prayers have been 
heard — scarce twenty years have elapsed, and the day of retribu- 

* " I passed dvor (says Don Vincente Pasos) the plains of Cica-Cica and 
Calamarca, about twenty years after these massacres, and for an extent of 
forty miles J beheld numerous heaps of bones of the miserable beings who 
htA fallen there by the sword ; and at that time were to be seen at the 
cross roads and in the public places throughout the country, the heads of 
the leaders of the insurrection suspended on gibbets." 

\ Pasos* Letters. 
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tion has oome upon thy murderers — the oppressors of }faf coun- 
tiy. The eagles of hberty have already winged their fligft to the 
summits of the Andes, and the cry of independence and freedom 
is hoard from the loftiest mountains,, ^d the deepest recesses of 
the vallies ; and the same enlivening page that records the libera- 
tion of thy country shall inscribe thy glorious devotion to the sa- 
cred cause of humanity and justice. 

No farther effort was made for the emancipation of Peru until 
after the battle of Maypu, which gave liberty to Chili, when the 
gallant general San Martin, perceiving that the independence of 
CJhili would be much exposed, while the royalists were able to 
command the wealth and resources of Peru, Conceived the noble 
project of Uberatipg that country also. He, accordingly, with the 
aid of the governments of Chili and Buenos Ayres, made imme- 
diate preparations to fit out an expedition against that country. 
A naval armament was provided with all possible haste, and 
lord Cochrane, arriving in Chili, in November, 1818, was imme- 
diately appointed to the command^ Many English and American 
ofHcers and seamen flocked to his standard, and by great exer- 
tions a formidable squadron was equipped, and sailed in 1819. 
This squadron visited the coast of Peru, and continued to harass 
the enemy by capturing their ships,, and blockading theif ports, 
until the army was ready, which was not, however, until August, 
1820. The expedition was reported ready for sailing oh the 15th, 
and on the 18th the troops were embarked at Valparaiso. ' Their 
appearance and discipline were worthy of any country, and their 
numbers amounted to 4900 ; 15,0Q0 stand of arms, with a pro- 
portionate quantity of ammunition and clothing, were shipped for, 
the purpose of organizing a corps of Peruvians, who, it was ex- 
pected, would flock to the revolutionary standard as jsoon as the 
expedition landed. , General San Martin was appointed com- 
mands in chief of the liberating army of Peru. The fleet under 
lord Cochrane consisted oftheftag ship of fifty guns, one of sixty 
guns, another of forty, and four smaller vessels ; the transports 
were twenty in number.* 

Before the expedition sailed, the^ following bulletin was pub- 
lished : — 

" An expedition, equipped by means of great sacrifices, is at 
length ready to proceed, and the army of Chili, united to that of 
the Andes, is now called upon to redeem the land in which slave- 
ry has long existed, and from whence the latest efforts have been 
made to oppress the whole continent. Happy be* this day On which 
the record of the movements and the actions of the expedition 
coQunences. The object of this enterprise is to decide whether 
or not the time is arrived, when the influence of South America 
• Journal of B. HaU. 
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upon the rest <^^e wor]d,'shaU^ be c(»nmensiirate with its extent, 
its riches, and its situation." 

The expedition sailed from the port of Valparaiso in Chili on 
tiie.20th of August, 1820, and reached Pisco, which is situated 
about 100 nnles south of Lima, oh the 7th of September, and bj ' 
the 11th the whole army was disembarkedt The Spanish troops 
stationed in the neighbourhood had previously retired to. Lima, 
where the viceroy resolved to collect his whole army. The libe- 
rating army at first encountered no resistance, and on the 26th of 
September an armistice for eight days was concluded, at the re- 
quest of the viceroy, and commissioners from both parties held a 
eoi^erence. On the 4th >of October, the armistice terminated 
without any successful result to, the n^otiation, which had been 
attempted, and on the 26th the expedition' moved northward to 
Ancon. Lord Cochrane, with part of the squadron, anchored in 
the outer roads of Callao, the sea port of Lima. Tj^ie inner har- 
hom is extensively and strongly fortified, and is called the castle 
of Callao. Under the protection of the batteries, lay three Spa- 
nish armed vessels of war, a forty gim frigate, and two sloops ot 
war, guaided by fourteen gun boats. On the night of the 5th of 
November, lord Cochrane, with 240 volunteers in fourteen boats, 
attempted the daring enterprise of cutting out the Spanish frigate, 
and succeeded in the most ga]la.nt manner, with the loss of only 
41 killed and wounded. The Spanish loss was 120 men. This 
success annihilated the Spanish naval power on the Pacific. 

-The joy ocoasioned by this splendid naval exploit was in- 
creased by col. Arenales, who had been sent from Pisco with 1000 
men, with orders to proceed by a circuitous route around Lima, 
until he rejoined the army. Oi;! his ma^ch, he attacked and de- 
fi^ated a detachment of the royal army sent from Lima to oppose 
ium; and at the same time took the commanding officer prisoner. 
Many districts declared in favour of the Uberating army, and the 
revolutiona^ cause become so popular, that on the 3d of^Decem- 
ber a whole regiment of the royalkts, with their colonel at their 
head, deserted from the Spanish service, andjoined the hberating 
army. 

. After a short stay at Ancon, San Martin prooeeded to Huara, 
a strong position near the port of Huacho, about 76 miles north 
of Lima. Here the army remained for six months, engaged in 
recruiting ; in disseminating the spirit of independence, ind cut- 
ting off the resources of the royalists in Lima. Afler another 
unavailing armistice, the liberating army began to advance to- 
wards the capital on the 5th of July, 1821, when the viceroy, 
alarmed for its security, issued a proclamation, announcing lus 
intention of abandoning the city, and pointing out Callao as an 
asylum for those who felt insecure in ^e capital. This was a 
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signal for an iipmediate flight ; tlw consternation vms excessive 
throughout the city ; the road to Calico was crowded with fi^ 
tives, carrying their most valuable effects. The^ women were 
seen flying in all directions towards the convents, and the narrow 
streets were Uterally choked up with loaded wagons, mules, and 
mounted horsemen ; the confusion continuing all mght, and un^ 
day-break. The viceroy marched out wift his troops, not leav- 
ing a single sentinel over the powder magazin^, having previous- 
ly nominated the marquis Montemire as governor of the city, 
who iipmediately called a meeting of the inhabitants^ and theca^ 
bildo, or town council, which resolved to invite ^San Martin to 
enter the capital. The answer of San Martin was full of n^- 
nammity, and immediately inspired the greatest confidence 
among the inhabitant. He told them that he did not diesire to 
enter the capital as a conqueror, but as th^ir Uberator ; ridd- 
ing, as a proof of his sincerity, th&t the governor might coi»- 
mand a portion pf his troops, for the security of the persons and 
property oif the inhabitants. The people who had deserted the 
city, now returned to their dwellings, and order was restored ; 
and San Martin, who a few days before was considered an enemy, 
was now hailed as a benefactqr. ' On the 1 2th of July, he made 
his entry into the capilai, without ostentation, or ceremoAy, and 
in a manner worthy of a republican general. He was accompa- 
nied by a single aid-de-camp only, and was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm by most of the inhabitants. AH classes 
were anxious to behold the man who had performed such distin- 
guished services for their country ; he was kind, courteous, and 
affable to^all. The female^ caught the enthusiasm of the nien, 
- and vied with each other in paying their respects to their libe- 
rator. To every one he had something kind and appropriate to 
say, occasioning an agreeable surprise to the person he. address- 
ed. San Martin now commenced the difiieult task of reforming 
the abuses of the colonial government, and pubfished an address 
to the Peruvians, containing sound and judicious sentiments, 
which justly entitles it to preservation.* 

On the 28th of Jjhyv 1821, the independence of Peru was s^ 
lemnly proclaimed. The troops were drawn up in the great 
square, in the centre of which was erected a lofly stage, from 
which San Martin, accompanied by the governor and some of the 
principal inhabitants, displayed for the first time the independent 
flag proclaiming that Peru was free and indepeiident, by the ge? 
neral wish of the people, and the justice of her catise : Then 
waving the flag, San Meutin exclaimed, Vive La Patria ! Vwt 
La Liberia! Vivt La Independence! vihich yas reiterated by 
the multitude in the square, while the bells rung a joyous peal, 
* Journal of captam Basil Hall. 
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and cannon were discharged amidst the universal acclamations of 
the people. On the 3d of August, San Martin took, upon Jiim- 
self the title of protector of Peru, and issued a proclamation. 

This pKodahriation concluded hy declaring that the supreme po- 
litical authority and military conunand were* united in mm, under 
the title of protector, and that Juan Garcia del Rial vas named 
secretary of state, and by specifying the other appointments un- 
der his new government He also addressed a proclamation to 
the Spaniards, bearing date the 4th of August, in which he says, 
tliatlie has respected their persons and property agreeably to his 
promise, but notwithstanding which, they murmur in secret, and 
maliciously propagate suspicions of his intentions. He assures 
those- who remain peaceable, who swear to the independence of 
the cOMntrjr, ^d respect the new government, of being protected 
in their persons and estates ;^ he offer? to such as do not confide 
in his word, the privilege- of passports, Within a given time, to 
leave the country with dl their efrects, and declares that thos6 
who remain and profess to submit to the govern^ient, but are plot- 
ting against it, shall feel the full rigour of the Mw, and be deprived 
of their possessions. 

San Martin now proceeded steadily in recruiting and disciphn-^ 
ing hik army, in reforming the local abuses in the administration 
of affairs, and in preparing and organizing a provisional govem- 
Dient, Until the permanent constitution of the state could boesv 
tablishcd. When absent, he appointed the marquis of Torre Ta- 
gle as supreme delegate, to exercise the functions of government. 
On the Idth of September, the Spanish army returned from the 
interior, a^d marching past Lima, entered Callao. As it passed 
the capital, San Martin drew up his army, but did not attack the 
enemy, wisely foreseeing that an increase of the garrison of Cal- 
lao would diminish their proviaons, and hasten the surrender of 
the fortress. The Spanish army, afler a short stay, retired, car- 
rying off the treasures deposited in the castle, which shortly afler 
surrendered to the independents. 

The liberating array now remained inactive until the following 
May, when a detachment was sent against the Spaniards, which 
proved unsuccessful. In July, 1622, San Martin lefl Lima for 
Quayaquil, where he had an interview with Bolivar, the liberator 
of Colombiaj and, during his absence, the people of Lima irritated 
against the minister, Monteagudo, forcibly deposed, imprisoned, 
arid afler\vards banished liim to Panama. ' In August, San Mar- 
tin resumed with a re-enforcement of Colombia^ troops. 

On the 20th of September, 1822, the sovereign constitutional 
congress of the federal provinces of Peru was assembled, and the 
patriotic and popular chief was happy to divest himself of the dic- 
tatorship^Md gladly resigned into tiieir hands the supreme autho- 
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rit^ wycbkehad exercised for more than n yesff. Theccmgite 
dxiy a{^[Nreciating bk aiagnanimity and patriotic services, dected 
him, l^ an unanimous vote, general and conunander in diief of 
the armies of Peru ; bii^ he decUned the iqppointment, <mly ac- 
cepting the title as a mark of the approbation and confidence of 
ihe Penivians,'declaring that m his opinion, liis presence in Pen 
ip coBmmnd of the>army, was inconsistent with the authority (^tbe 
congress. » , 

'< I have," says this illustrious patriot, ** fulfilled the sacred 
promise which I made to Peru. . I have witqessed the assembfy 
of its representatives. The enemy's force threatens the independ- 
ence of no place tha| wishes to be. free, and posses^0s ^ means 
of being so. A numerous army, under the direction of warifire 
ehiefs, is ready to march in a few days to put an end to the war. 
Nothing is left for me to do, but to offer you my sincerest thaois, 
and to promise that if the Mbertieis of the Peruviaiis shiJl ey^ be 
attacked) I shall claim the honour of accon^anyiqg them, to^de- 
fbnd then: fineedom like a citizen." „ . 

The congress expressed much regret at Im declaralimi, and 
entreated him to take the actual command of their armies ; bat 
their l^>pea^ had no effect on the conduct of San Martin, whose 
resohifion was formed on mature consideration. He had accom- 
plished the object of his mission ; he had emancipated the coun- 
,try which he had visited for that purpose, and not to become ks 
ruler. On retiring from a country which he had redeemed from 
slavery, and to which he hp4l given a new crdktion, he published a 
proclamation, in which he says that he is rensdd for ten years of 
his life spent in revelation and war: <<Ihold in ^y hand Ihe 
stJEuidard which Pizarro brought over to enclave the empire o( the 
Incas." . ^ \ 

** My promises to the countries in which I made war, are Iql- 
fiUed — ^I give them independence, and leave them the choice isf 
their government" 

San Martin proceeded to Callao, and immediately sailed for 
Ghili. , — 

The congress, now lefl to themselves, appointed a suprenoe 
junta of three enlightened men, to whom they confided the execu- 
tive power* . In November, 1822, an expedition sailed from Lima 
for the southern coast, hut in January, 1823, shortly afler land- 
ing, the army was defeated and dispersed. This disaster was 
followed by a general disoontent among the people, and in Fd>- 
luary, the sittings of the congress were suspended by Rivaaguero 
the president, who shortly after dissolved them in a most uncon- 
stitutional manner, and every thing was in confusion. Availing 
themselves of these disorders, iQ June, 1823, the Spanisfa army 
mider general Canterac, re-entered Lima, having drii^ the pa- 
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triots mto Ctillao. Thej remained in the capital about aferlaiglil^ 
levying contributions on the defenceless inhabitants. Tlus Mm 
a short and sad termination of ia struggle which had been so suc^ 
cessful under the direction of an abte leader. Whilst the cause 
of the revolution was thus prostrated in Peru, general Bolivar wtts 
bringing the war to a close in Colombia. Foreseeing that if thd 
afiairs d* Peru were not placed in a better (Condition, &e rojal au- 
thority would shortly be re-established in that country, and the ki* 
dependence of t^olombia would be endangered, and being invited 
by the Peruvkms, he resolved to proceed to tha;t country. This 
he did at the head of a consicferable force, and Vas most cordially 
j'eceived at Lima, and appmnted dictator until the Spaniardd 
should be expelled or subdued. On his approach, the royafistt 
retired into the interior. 

In addition to a formidable enemy that possessed die whole of 
Upper, and most of the interior of Lower Peru, the liberator sooit 
found himself surrounded with difficulties, in the dissensiond 
among the patriots, which threatened the entire destruction of the 
revolutionary cause. Rivaaguero, the late president of the con- 
gress, collected a force to oppose both the congress and Bolivar* 
This insurrection, however, was soon suppressed, and the prhi-' 
cipal instigators were made prisoners,' aiid exiled : but the disas^ 
ters of the army, and the conflicts of the parties soon obliged th^ 
congress to confer on Bolivar the supreme power as dictator, td 
preserve the republic from ruin ; notwithstanding, however, BoM- 
var found it necessary to return to Truxillo for safety until ^e ar- 
rival of his re-enforcements from Colombia. 

In the month of February, 1824, the royalists under genera! 
Canterac, took possession of the city of Lima without opposition, 
and about the same time, of the important forb'ess of Callao, by 
Aeans of a defection of the troops from Buenos Ayres, which 
formed part of the garrison. The state of affairs in Peru was now 
critical and alarming. The factious exerted themselves to pre- 
judice the people against Bolivar, and charged him with entertain- 
ing ambitious designs, which induced him to address a proclama- 
tion to the people, dated at Truxillo, the llth of March, 1S24. 
Great exertions were made by the liberator to forward his re-en- 
forcements from Colombia, and to organize a force for the ensu- 
ing campaign, sufficient to liberate Ihe whole of Peru fh>m tiM 
power of the royalists ; it was also necessary to acquire a naval 
superiority in order to conduct the operations of ike war in the 
most efficient manner. Such additions were therefore made to 
the naval force, as to ena.ble the patriots, not only to blockade die 
port of Callao, but to destroy a number of vessels in that hflrtfour. 

The anqtj)eing at length completely organized, commenced 
its operatiofll in the mon& oif June, IQU^ and crossing the An* 
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des, routed ike vanguard of the enemy, consisting of 3500 men, 
with great loss. In addition to the other advantages of this vio- 
tory, it wad productive of an accession to the forces of the patii- 
ots of 500 of the enemy's infkntry, and 100 of his cavalry, who 
deserted the royal standard, went over to the patriots, and foogfat 
bravely against the Spaniards. 

The beginning of August^ 1824, the liberating army was at 
Conooancha, and the ro3^dis^ having approached near it for the 
purpose of reconnoitering, Bolivar marched with his whole foroei 
with the determination of bringing the enemy to a general action. 
Alarmed by this movement, £e royalists retraced their steps by 
forced marches, and succeeded in passing the point on the. read 
to Jaoja, (where Boliv^ had intended to take a positiob^ with 
the view to bring them to an engagement,) several' hours before ' 
the independents arrived. Perceiving that the enemy continued 
to retreat in the most precipitate manner, Bolivar, untvilling that 
they should escape, and seeing it impossible to engage them with 
his whole force, i^aced himself at the head of his cavalry, although 
greatly inferior in point of numbers to that of the enemy; and pur- 
sued at full speed. The patriots came up with the enemy on the 
plains of Junin, and took a position near them, hoping that the 
inferiority of their numbers would induce the roys^sts to engage 
them. The event answered* their expectations ; for relying on 
his superior numbers, the enemy made a/urious charge on thepa- 
tiiot cavalry, which sustained the shock with great firmness. The 
conflict was sharp, and in the successive charges, each party, at 
times, iseemed to have the advantage ; but at length the royalists 
were thrown into conRiSion, beaten, and compelled to fall back on 
their infantry for safety, which had continued its retreat towards 
Jauja, and was many miles from the scene of action when the bat- 
tle was decided. The enemy sustained a severe loss ; 235 lay 
dead on the field, among whom were ten chiefs and officers ; many 
were wounded and dispersed, and 80 ma<^e prisoners, besides 
which, 300 horses were taken with all tlieir equipments', nnd im- 
mense spoil. The loss of the patriots was 60 killed and wounded.* 
The action took place on the 6th of August. This bnlliant suc- 
cess nearly destroyed the enemy's cavalry, on which they princi- 
pally relied, at the commencement of the csunpaign, and had a 
highly favourable influence on the army and the people of Peru. 

Two days after this victory, the republicans followed in pursuit 
of the eneiiiy towards the valley of Jauja. From the battle of 
Junin, no important action occurred untU the 9th of December. 
After much skilful manoeuvreing on both sides, general Sucre, 
commanding the liberating army, consisting of the united forces 
of Colombia and Peru, took a position at Ayacucho early in De- 
* 8ee Bolivar's despatch. 
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Gember, near the enemy:, who was pQsted on a height. On the 
8th of the monih, some skirmishes took place ; and on the fol- 
lowing day, the enemy attacked the Ubemting army ; his right 
was commanded by general Yaldes, composed of four battalions 
and two squadrons of huzzars, with four field pieces ; his centre 
by general Monet, consisting of five battalions ; and general 
Villalobos commanded the left, composed of four battaUons, with 
aeven pieces of artillery. The remainder of the enemy's cavalry 
formed a reserve in the rear. Geni^ral Cordova commanded the 
right of the Uberating army, with the second division of Colom- 
bia, consisting of the battaUons of Bogota and the voltigeurs of 
Pinchincha and Caraccas ; general Uamar commanded the left, 
composed qf the battalions of Peru, and three legions of Colom- 
-bians, and the division ofgeneral Lara formed the reserve. Ac- 
cording to the official returns, there were 93lO of the Spanish 
army, commanded by Canterac, the viceroy, in person ; and only 
5780 of the Jiberathig sirmy, headed by the intrepid general Su- 
cre. « But although the two armies were unequcd in numbers, 
they ^ere both ardent td engage, and both confident of victory. 
The Colombian division marched with supported arms, in the 
most intrepid manner, and taking their station near the Spanish 
line, opened a fire with such coolness and destructive effect, that 
the enemy soon began to give way : and in spite of all their ef- 
forts to maintaia their ground, they werd driven back and thrown 
into confusion. The division of Peru on the left, experienced a 
more yigorous resistance, and was re-enforced by general Lara 
with two battalions "of the reserve, consisting of the Colombian 
guards. This enabled the left,, as well as the right, to gain 
ground on the enemyj and in «a few moments, nothing could re- 
sist th^ impetuosity of the troops of the united army. The se- 
cond squadron of huzzars of Junin made a brilliant charge on 
the enemy's cavalry posted on the right of general Taldez, and 
repul^.ed them ; the Colombian grenadiers atighted and charged 
the Spanish infantry on foQt, and the regiment of huzzars of Co- 
lombia, charged with their lances the grenadiers of the viceroy's 
guard, and put them to the rout. The ardour and impetuosity 
of the r^pubUcan troops soon decided the battle, which was short, 
but terrible. The' slaughter was immense for the numbers en- 
gaged., The enemy had 2600 men killed and wounded on the 
field of action, including the viceroy wounded, and six generals 
killed. The united army sustained a loss of 823 kified and 
wounded, of which there were one general, eight officers, and 300 
men killed, and six generals, thirty-four officers, and 480 men 
wounded. What remained of the Spanish army capitulated, and 
a treaty was signed on the field of battle, between the royal com- 
. mander, Canterac, and general Sucre, whereby all the royf»l 
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tRPopi in Peru, idl militaiy posts, all rtfyal artilleiy and maganao^, 
and th^ whole of Peru occupied by the Spanish, were surrendeied 
to the patriots as the trq^es of &e victoiy of Ayacucho. 

Tins is one of the most distinguished victories which the as^ 
nals of the South Ameiican revolution, afford, whether consi- 
dered with reference to the brilliancy of. the achievement, its deci- 
?ive character, or its important consequences. It annihilated the 
Ipanish power, and Uberated all of Lower Peru. Its immediate 
trophy were 9310 men killed and made prisoners on the field 
of battle, and 348 which surrendered in garrisons in Gusco, Are- 
quipa, and Puno, including the c6lumn of general Ramirez dis- 
persed in Quilca. The troops which afterwards surrendered in 
Upper Peru, on Sucre's marching into that country, in conse- 
quence of this vietoiy, amounted~to 4610, making a grand total 
of 18,598, including 25 general offices, and 1100 chiefe and of- 
ficers.* 

1*110 liberator addressed a proclamation to the Peruvians, and 
another to the army of Colombia, In the former he says^ that 
*^ the army has fulfilled the promise he made to them in its name, 
of en^ancipating Peru ; and adds, that the time has now arrived 
t|iat ha must also fiilfil the promise he had made to them, of di- 
vestiqg himself <^ the dictatorship, the moment victory declared 
their freedom, and sealed their destiny." 

General Rodel, who commanded the castle of Callao, refiised 
to comply with the terms of capitulation entered into by his supe- 
rior pfficer, Canterac ; in consequence of which, that fortress was 
immediately invested .by the Colombian troops, and rigorously 
blockaded by a naval force, part of the navy of Chili being placed 
under the order? of Bolivar by the government of that opuntiy for 
that purpose. 

On the 10th of December the Peruvian congress'was installed, 
c^ which occasion the liberator transmitted to diem an iidteresting 
message, containing a resignation of his authority. 

He speaks of the internal disorders of the coiTatfy — the exer- 
tfons he had made to remedy them, and of their relations vnth the 
other independent governments. " Colombia," he observes, 
^* their ally and confederate had employed her army, hernaiy) 
and b^r treasure, in fightiiig the common enemy, making the 
C^H3e her own ; m^ch ought to convince the congress of the in- 
finite value that she attaches to a close conibderation of all the 
q^w slates. ' The governments of Mexico, Guatemala, and Bue- 
nos Ayres, had o&red their services ; but our rapid successes 
had rendered th^ir assistance uniiecessajy." The agent of Co- 
lon^ia had been accredited, and the consuls of Great Britain, the 
United States, and of Colombia, had presented themselves in the 
* Official despatt* of general Sucre, dated 19th April, 1825. 
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cnpital, to exercise their (unctions. He speaks with confidefice 
of the probability of £ngland and France recognising the itid^ 
pendence pf Peru on being informed of its complete liberation, 
and the entire extinction of the Spanish power. 

The constituent congress passed a decree, by which they con- 
ferred on general Bolivar the supreipe, political, and miUtary com- 
mand of 3ie republic, until the installation of the congress pre- 
scribed by ^the constitution, to take place in 1826. They voted 
him one million of dollars for his eminent ser\dcesi which he mag- 
nanimously declined accepting. They also ordered that an eques- 
trian statue of i3ie liberator shoiild be erected in the constitutional 
square of Lima, and a medal struck, with the bust of the hero on 
^one side, and on the other this inscription : — " To our Libera- 
.TOR, Simon Bouvar." These proceedings of the congress 
were communicated to the illustrious Bolivaj, by its president, 
whose answer contams the most noble and patriotic sentiments. 

After the liberation of the interior provinces of 'Lower Peru, 
general Sucx-e proceeded to Upper Peru, where general Olaneta 
still hfeld out against the patriots, and refused to agree to the 
terms of capitulation ; but as the conquerors of Ayacu(3io advsinc- 
ed into the country, the corps of the royal army at Cochabamba, 
Chiquisaca, Santa Cruz, and other places, spontaneously proclaim- 
ed their independence, and declared in favour of the cause of the 
country. Those who adhered to Olaneta were dispersed by the 
brave Sucre, their general killed, and those who survived were 
compelled to surrender. Thus was liberated the whole of Upper 
Peru, except the province of Chiquitos, whicK had been invaded 
and occupied by a division of the Brazilian army. 

Daring the summer of 1825, most of the Colombian troops 
which had been employed in Peru, embarked at Lima for Pana- 
ma. Bolivar visited Upper Peru in June, and since his return to 
Lima he has remained in Lower Peru, as dictator and ruler of 
the country. He prosecuted the siege of Callao, and kept it close- 
ly invested. In August the scurvy raged among the troops, and 
sickness prevailed among the unfortunate inhabitants, who were 
compelled to retire within the Spanish lines. Neither the inhabit- 
ants nor the troops had any other than salt provisions, and many 
of the former left the place and threw themselves on the generosi- 
ty of the besiegers, whilst the latter deserted daily. General Ro- 
del, however, obstinately continued to hold out, when it was evi- 
dent that the possession of the Castle could be of no use to Spain, 
tmd that it must soon yield to a destiny which was inevitable. The 
fortress held out until early in the year 1826, when it surrender- 
ed. The gapison was reduced to about 600 men, who, with 
their commander, general Rodel, embarked for Europe. The 
fall of Callao terminated the war in Peru, and the Colombian 
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tntrn isfiBplogred in the siege (^ that place were to be iiiaiiiediQte- 
iy tffUMparM tQ their own countiy. 

BoUnar, while administering the govemihent of Lower Peru, 
and preparing it for the adoption of repubUcan institiitions, hsm 
not confined hia attention to that republic. His mighty mind and 
capacious patriotism compass all the vast countiies fohneriy Spa-^ 
mk io America. On the 7th of December, he despatched a cir- 
cular from Liinai to all the 'new repubHcsj urging the appointment 
pf plenipotentiaries, to form a generid confederacy, which were 
to meet at Panama. The cu-cular having been. fkvourd>ly re* 
ceived by the govemipents of Colombia and Mexico, the liberator 
aoon after appointed two delegates to represent Peru, who imme- 
diately repaued to the isthmus of Panama, to await the ieurrival of 
4heplenipotentiaries from the other repubhcs. ' ' 

The hberator has made provisions in Peru' for the education of 
(be Indians, at the expense of the republic ; 300 dollars a month 
pre appropriated for the instruction of Indian youth in tbe colleges 
of liberty and St Charles, and 200 monthly, are lo be expended 
for the same laudable purpose at the college of Independence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Extent of territory , arid face of the country — description of depart- 
ments — cities ofPotosi, Charcas, and La Paz — rivers, climate^ 
productions, mines, commerce, and population, 

THE new republic of Bolivar is composed of that extensive 
and highly interesting country heretofore called Upper Peru, con<^ 
sisting of seven separate territorial' governments, formerly deno- 
minated iniendancies, but now called departments, which are Po- 
tosi, Charcas or La Plata, Cochabamba, La Paz, Santa Cruz or 
Puno, Moxos, and Chiquitos. This' tract of country extends 
from lat. 14o to 24o south, a distance of neariy 700 nules ; and 
from the Pacific ocean to' the river Paraguay, about the same dis- 
tance ; it is watered by the head branches of the Amazon and La 
Plata, and traversed by the Andes. It possesses a climate of al- 
most eveiy variety of temperature, from the torrid to the frozen 
zone, and a soil well suited to the productions of both Europe 
and the Indies. The region which extends from Oruro to Jujui, 
from 170 52^ to 22o south lat., comprises the most mountainous 
and irt-egular part of the country^ ascending gradually on every 
side to Potosi, which is the most elevated part. Here the two 
noble rivers, Amazon and La Plata, take their rise within about 
seventy miles of each other, in lat. 17o 30^ south, and discharge 
their waters into the Atlantic ocean, the former under the equator, 
and the latter in 35o south lat. at a distance of nearly 2500 miles 
from each other. This whole country is cold and mountainous ; 
but steril as is its surface, its bowels are rich in the precious me- 
tal*. 
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There are two ranges of the Andes extending through this ter- 
ritory, from north to south, which are called the eastern and wes- 
tern. The eastern is the loftiest, and its summit is covered wiA 
perpetual snow, while the western range is mOre low, irregular, is 
less a region of frost, and the communication through the inter- 
vening vallies to the Pacific ocean, is not obstructed by one con- 
tinuous and unbroken range.?'^ 

Potosi is the most southern department, and is 4^^^ hito 
eight provinces. Extending from the Pacific across the^dges 
of the Andes, it is generally a lofty and mountainous region, with 
the exception of some beautiful and fertile valUes, which are wa- 
tered by the river San Juan apd its branches, discharging its waters 
into the Pilcomayo, one of the principal western tributfuies of the 
great La Plata { the head waters of the San Juan' approach veiy 
near the Pacific. The principal river on, the coast of the Pajcific 
is the Loxa. Here the vallies are rich in the varipus producticms 
of the tropical and temperate zones ; the mountains, however, are 
cold and steril, almost excluding vegetation, but rich in the me- 
talic treasures^ In addition to the celebrated mines of Potosi, 
which are considered the richest and most pro4uctive in South 
America, almost every section of this department abounds with 
valuable mines of silver. There are also many rich mines of 
gold, copper, and iron ores scattered oyer the whole faee of the 
country — in short, the mineral resources of this region are not 
surpassed by any other in the world, either in respect to abun- 
dance or variety. ; ' 

The population of Potosi hasbeenvarioUsly estimated, but is sup- 
posed, by the best authorities, to be about 11 2,000, including 25,000 
Indians. The principal town, and also the capital of the republic of 
Bolivar, is the celebrated mining city of Potosi, situated in lat- 19? 
30^ S., at the elevation of 1 1^000 feet fcibove the level of the sea, on 
the great post road leadingfrom Buenos Ayresto Lima ; 1650 miles 
from the former, and 1215 fi^m the latter, and about 300 miles 
east of the Pacific ocean. The city is built at the bottom of the 
celebrated mountain of the same name, s6 famous for the im- 
mense riches which it has been pouring forth for the la&t three 
centuries. The figure of this mountain is c6nical, and it is co- 
vered with green, red, yellow, and blue spots, wl;iich give it a sin- 
gular appearance, unlike to any other mountain in the world ;^ it 
is entirely bare of trees or shrubs. The city of Potosi is nearly 
nine miles in, circumference ; it is divided into_ the city proper, 

* For this account of the new republic of Bolivar, we are principally in- 
debted to the letters of Don Vincente Pazos, on Uie United Provinces of 
South America, the most authentic and valuable work on that countnr. 
The author is a native of th6 country and a man of learning and intelli> 
gence, as well as patriotism and humanity. 
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and TngetiioSy where are situated the labratories of the mines, aad 
which are separated by a small stream, called the river of the 
lakes, over which there is a stone bridge. The city and Yngen&ie 
are nearly a mile apart The streets ^e narrow and irregular, 
and paved with round stones, with side walks.. The houses are 
uniformly of one story, built of stone and brick, with balconies of 
wood, and without chimnies, each one having a yard in the rear, 
supplied with fountains of water. There are in Potosi three mo- 
nasteries, five convents, and nineteen parochial churches, which 
are richly ornamented with silver. Oi;i the north side of the pub- 
lic square is situated the mint, which is^ a grand edifice of free 
«tone, of a quadrangular figure, two stories high, and nearly 
450 feet square, in which are offices for the governors and work- 
inen, and apartments for the extensive machiner}^ The coining 
of this ^ mint surpasses 4;hat of Lima er Santiago, and is said to 
have amounted, in prosperous times, to ^4,000,000. of dollars an- 
nually. The cUmate of Potosi is very cold, and for a distance of 
.twelve iniles around the city there are no^rees or shrubbery of any 
kind, and nothing vegetates, except a species of green moss. On 
the hills above the- town, there are about ^thirty artificial lakes for 
supplying Ihe city with Water, and taming the mills of the/ miners ; 
the number of inills,. or amalgamation works, are l^P ; the ores 
worked in these are brought down from the mountains above, at 
the height of 16,250 feet aboye'the Jevel of the sea.* The ex- 
traordinary mines of this mountain were accidentally discovered 
in 1545 by an Indian- named Hualpa, as he was pursuing his goats 
upon. the mountain;* but others say that the first discoverer was 
Potocchi, from whom the mountain derives its name. Potosi, 
according^o the best authorities, contains a population of 40,000 

* Tbe^bllowing Iq the process of separating the metals from the ores : — 
The..mills set in operation several copper pr iron hammers of the weight of 
^00 pounds, by which the ore is reduced to powder. 'To prepare it for 
tbts operation, it is sometimes dried ; at others, moistened with water. 
This powder is sifted through large iron or copper sieves, requiring four 
or five-Indians each ■ what passes through the sieve, is taken far amalga- 
mation 4 and what does snot, is returned to the mills. The pulverized ore 
is wot, and kneaded with the feet by the' Indians, and then spreaa on floors 
about one foot thick, in parcels of about Q500 weight' each. On these 
h^aps, about SKK) weight of salt, and a quantity of mercury, which varies 
according to the riclmess of the ore, are strewed, -and the whole mass is 
stirred eight or ten times a day, sometimes for a month or six weeks. This 
is the process of amalgamation, the object of which,is to have the mercury 
unite or amalgamate with the grains of silver. "VVhen this process w 
through, the mass is removed into vats, where the earth is washed off, and 
the amalgam is found at the bottom, which is put into bags and hung up 
for the quicksilver to drain off; the bags are beaten an4 pressed, and mial- 
ly the amalgam is hardened, and the remaining quicksilver, evaporated by 
means of ignited charcoal. What remains, is a lum^ of grains of silvtr, 
which require to be fused to unite them into a mass. 
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inhabitants, wha subsist chiefly by mining;' it is the focus of all the 
commei^ce between Buenos A3rres and Upper and Lower Peru, and 
is a place of great business and wealth. The other considerable 
towns in this department are Pilaya, the capital of a province of the 
same name, containing 12,000 inhabitants ; it enjoys a fine climate, 
and is surrounded by a fertile country ; Tarija, situated in lat 21^ 
30' south, in a delightful valley of the same name, and has a po- 
pulation of 10,000 ; Tupiza, Lipiz,Tarapaca,St. Francisco de 
Atacama, are near the Pacific, 

' The intendancy of Chfirtas or La Platms watered by. the river 
Pilcomayo and. its brdiich, the' Cachimayo, which flow into the 
La Plata, and are t^elebrated for the abundance and excellence 
of their fish ; their banks are clothed with verdure, and coTcred 
with forests. Thi3 is an excellent agricultural district, its cli- 
mate is generally warm, and it has some vineyards and sugar 
plantations ; it abounds with cultivated farms, and affords fine cat- 
tle and sheep, wheat, and excellent firuits. ^ There are few mines 
in it . \ ' 

Charcas, now called Chuquisaca, the capital j in lat. 19o S. is 
distant 75 miles, northeast of Pbtosi, anci was founded by one of 
Pizarro's captains, in the year* 1538 ; if ^stands on a plain, sur- 
rounded <>a every side by several small hills;* and has ' a fine cli- 
mate. The 'streets cross ^ach other at right angles, are very 
wide and well paved. The houses are regularly built one stoiy 
high, with balconies of i^ood, and spacious gardens in the rear ; 
its population at present doefs not exceed 15,000. The cathedral 
is a magnificent edifice*; the gate is of copper, v^ry massy and 
much ornamented. The palace of flie archbishop is a splendid 
building, with grand saloons and spacious gardens with fountains 
of water; 6nd is furnished in a princely style.^ There are also 
^ve convents, thre^e nunneries, an university, t^ro colleges, and 
an academy for law-students. /In the university and colleges, 
there are about 500 students, who come from all parts' of ihe 
country. The city of Orurois situated in south lat^ 17o 58^, 171 
miles northwest of Potosi. . It is admirahbr located for inland 
commeice, and is about 170 miles east of tne port of Arica on 
the ' Pacific ; the post road from Buenos Ayres* to Lima passes 
through it ; there is « go'od mule road to Ariea. The city is 
built at the foot of a mineral mountain' of the same name^ Its 
figure is a crescent ; it is well laid out, and its houses are regu- 
larly of one story. It has. five convents, and its markets are well 
supplied with firesh fish fiH>m the ocean. The population is about 
15,000. 

The department of Cochabamha forms an oblong tract of land, 
extending from east to west 520 miles, and from north to south 
92 miles. The western section of this territory is traversed by 
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the Andes, from which there is a gradual slope, or gentle de- 
clivity from the west until it is lost in the interminable plains on 
the east This district of dountry is well watered by the head 
branchids of the Amazon, and possesses every variety of soil 
and climate. On the summits of the mountains, winter rei^s 
continually,^ while the plains |^elow are covered with perpetual 
verdure. The fecundity of nature is-^ere displayed in all its 
richness and beauty ; all the animals and vegetables of every 
plass and variety ,^ attract the curiosity of the observer ; . trees and 
plants inniimeriable, cover the soil with gre^t abun^d^ce, and fill 
the atmosphere with a salubrity and fragrance beyond: any other 
regidn. - Among the agricultural productions, are wheat, vines, 
and the olive, in tHe jgreatest abundance, the choicest fruks of 
both, temperate and tropical climates; and so productive is the 
country m grass, that its name in the dialect of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, means rich grass. This territory thus excelling both 
in its animsd and vegetahle p'roduction^,- is not rich as might be 
supposed in mineral treasuresf. Its popufatidn is estimated at 
115,0(J0, Consisting -principally of industrious farmers and skilful 
fnechanics, distihguished for their intelligence. The capital is 
the city of Oropesa, or Cochabamba, in south lat» 18o 31^, situ- 
ated on a beautiful plain neaV the river Sacabo. The city is 
squafe, and. the streets, which are spacious, cross' each other at 
right angles. . It contains five convefits and two nunneries, with 
a population of 25,000. 

The department of La Paz, has a poptdation of 110^000, ex- 
clusive of Indians. The western section of this territory is an 
extensive plain, bordering on the eastern shore of the great lake 
Titic^ca. The climate is cold on account of its proximity to the 
Andps, and its productions are principally potatoes and barley* 
The appearance of the mountain tllumani is wonderfully grand, 
particularly when^seen in the night time from the '•city of La Paz, 
situated in the valties below, at a distance -of 30 miles. 
. This territory abounds'with valuable dilver mines, and many 
fertile vallies : it's waters are. chiefly embodied in the great lake 
Titicaca, which forms its western boundary. This lake is about 
240 miies in circumference, its medium width is about 30 miles, 
contaimng several beautiful islands. Its borders are picturesque 
and covered with villajges and cultivated fields. It abounds with 
excellent fish, and on its shores and islands are. found great num? 
bers of- water-fowl, of various species. The waters of the east- 
ern section of this department consists principally of the river 
Tipu€uii and its branches. This river pours down from the east- 
em Andes, like a torrent, and flowing with ai^ impetuous and 
noisy current, a distance of 120 miles^ through the narrow defiles 
of the mountains in a northerly direction to the valley of Tipu- 
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ani, unites with the Ghallana which rises in the same^hain of 
mountains, and assumes the name of Beni ; here it loses its ra- 
pidity, and flows with a smooth and even current towards the 
coast. The river Bern, after a course of several hundred miles, 
in a northeasterly direction, unites with the Madeira, and these 
united waters constitute the great southern branchof the Amazon. 

The capital of this department is the city of La Paz, situated 
in lat. 160 30'' south, 180 miles east of the Pacific^ It lies in a 
hollow, considerably below the elevation of the plains which ex* 
tend from the eastern Andes to the lake, and is divided by the rir 
ver Ohookeago, which is a branch of the river Tipuam. There 
are four stone bridges across the river ; the streets are rectangu- 
lar and well paved, and the' houses are principally built 'of stone, 
of two and three stories high, many of them exhibiting moch 
taste and elegance in their strnctuve. In' the public square there 
are some splendid edifices ; in the centre, stands* a fountaui of 
watef, constructed of transparent alabaster. There are four eon- 
vents, three nunneries, five parochial churches, a college and an 
alms-house, where the poor are entertained.- The city standi^at 
the base of the peak of Ihmant, which overlooks it, and whose 
snowy summit and verdant sides exhibif a splendid view. The 
plains which surround the citjrare clpthed in perpetual vesdure, 
and are very fertile, suppl3ring it with all kinds of . vegetal^es. 
The population ofthe city is 40,000. -^ ■ 

The department of Sania €ruz or Puno, which has a popo* 
lation of U),000, is well watered by the Rio Grande and other 
head ivaters of the Mamore, a branch of the Amazon. It is 
divided into two provinces, Misque and Santa Cruz, from which 
the department takes its name. T)ie province of Misque is com- 
prised in it^ western section, enjoying a warm dimate. The 
chief town. Which is of the same name, stands ii) a fine valley, of 
twenty-four miles -in circumference, with a population of 12,000. 
This is an extremely fertile, province, producing, in great abun- 
dance, com, sugar, grapes,- bees wax, and honey. The province 
of Santa Cruz is situated east of Misque. The chieftown ib of 
the same name, and is the capital, situated in lat 17o 49'' south, 
at the foot of a small range of mountains. The productions of 
this province are the same as those of Misque, but cukivatioa is 
more neglected ; there are no mines in the district 

MoxoB and Chiqwtoa are departments of great extent of ta^ 
ritory, but have only a small populati<m. Moxos extends firom 
north to south 360 miles, and nearly the same dbtance east and 
west. It is watered by three rivers, Beni, Mamore^ and Santa 
Cruz, which, rising in the ei^tetn Andes, flow into t^e Amazon. 
Chiquitos Ues southeast of Moxos, eas^ of Santa Cruz, and west 
of the river Paraguay, aqd is a country of great extent, but thinly 
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settled. The territoiy of Moxos and Chiquitos extend from Ikt. 
140 to 200 south, embracing an extensive and fertile tract of 
comitry mostly in a state of nature, and without cultivation, but ' 
possessing immense natural resources, and capable of sustaining 
a^vast population in affluence. The climate of these intendan- 
cies is like the East Indies^ with half yearly alternations of rainy 
and dry seasons ; the productions also are similar ; cinnamon is 
mroduced in abundance. The rivers and lakes abound with fish; 
honey is also collected in great quantities in the forests. The 
silk worm abounds, and the mulberry, on which it feeds, is a com- 
mon tree of the country. The ihtendancies or departments are 
divided into provinces, and the latter into <^uracies or parishes, 
like Peru, in each of which there is accurate, a cacique, and an 
alcade. 

The territories of the new republic of Bolivar, bi^ an interior 
comitry, embracing only about three degrees of coast on the Pa- 
cific ; yet no portion of South America possesses a more salu- 
brious climate, or more exuberant soil, variety of productions, or 
inexhaustible mineral treasures. Although its territory is not so 
extensive as some of the other republics, and is almost without 
sea coast; yet soabundaint are the resources of the soil and minSs, 
that it is capable of sustaining a large population,, and of becoming 
a wealthy and prosperous repubUc. A free and stable govem- 
inei^t, with, just and liberal institutions, securing to all classes of 
people their rights, protecting and encouraging their industry^ and 
diffusing aihong them the light of knowledge, by means of educa- 
tion, is all that is necessary to insure prosperity to this country. 
Its population has been estimated at 1,740,000, considerably ex- 
ceeding that of Peru ; its character is similar, but peihaps more 
hardy and industrious. There are more Indians, Mestizos, and 
Cholos ; but fewer Negroes and Mulattoe^ than in Peru. The 
Indians alone amount to 1,155,000^ They ate sober and honest, 
and have the mpst persevering habits of industry ; they make good 
agricuitiirists and labourers of every kind, and are robust, mus- 
cular, and free from diseases. They perforai all the heavy work 
of the country, without the aid of machinery, carrying on their 
shoulders 150 pounds. The Mestizos and Cholos usually pos- 
sess moderate fortunes ; they carry on most of the internal com- 
merce of the country, and si^rintend, the Haciendas or planta- 
tions of the men of fortune. They are expert mechanics, and 
have astonishing faculties of imitation.* 

* In 1801, a Swede, with a company of equestrian performers, apiired 
at Lima, and after obtainixig permiiteion of the kinf, proceeded into the kk' 
tenor to Cusco, and exhibited their performances to the delight and asto- 
nuihment of the mhabitants. The yoong Cholos soon began to imitate the 
ibats they had witnessed, imd with such success, that in ^ short time thev 
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Hbeva^^etable productions of the republio are i^aflar to.F^si, 
CQmposmg tho9e of both temperate and tropical climatf^y.oll in 
the grieatest abundance, and almost spontiuieousl]^ Aitt^ng 
those more rare or pecuUar to the country, ^re ctammonf ^b»pO' 
taiOy which is heUeved to be indigenous in this region ; oka, a 
sweet root ainl an important article of food ; qmnotij or Peruvian 
rice, much used as a grain for food, and from which, together 
with Indian com, a Uquor is made, called ckUOf of univorsal use 
among the Indiaps ; agt, or Guinea pepper ; coca^ a bitter heih» 
which constitutes the tobdcco of the Indimas, and is extensively 
used ; ^inquina or Peruvian bark,47am7(a and ginger. The fo- 
rest^ abound with various^ gums, resins, and balsams^ and the 
iQoutttains with common epsom and ^auber ssdts, mtre^ green 
vitriol, native soda, and numerous other mineral substances^ 

The LlauMt and other animals mentioned in Peru, are conapnon 
injthis<K>untiy ; the cochineal insect is reared with-greait^ fisMsSity 
ihm in Mexico. A large proportion c^ the products from the 
imnes exporM from Peru, has been from the territories of this 
rc^blic. From l^o to 230 south, latitude, there are tw^ty^o 
s^er and eleven ^old mii^es, ^hich have been worked, be^cbs 
gold washings found in the river Tipuaui and its numenms branch* 
es. The precious metab .extracted from these mines have been 
estimated at 14,000,000 dollars umually ; and the co^ and bul- 
lion exported, at 8,240,000. Gold is found every whereon the 
b$mks of the Tipuani by digging a sufficient di^th, and finer in its 
nalive state by a carat and a half than the gold coin of the United 
States. The gold is found mixed With a hard, blue clay, which 
is taken out together, and the clay separated by washing in (mnals 
prepared for the purpose. The Imnual product of the river Ti- 
ppani has been 35,200 ounoes, worth 16 dollars per oimce* 

. The commerce of this country is almost entvely iidand ; it has 
maintained an extensive interior tiiade with Peru and Bu^ioa 
A^^es ; the former has been estimated at nearly 7,000,000 dol« 
lars, and the goods received from the latter, at 18,000,000 d<d- 
Istrs, previous to the revolution, part of which must have been con^ 
suroedin Lower Peru* Foreign goods have been introduced 
either through Lima or Buenos Ayres. The Spamards and Grer 
oles hitherto have been almost the only consumers of forei^ 
goods, as the Lilians and mixed races have used the manufibo* 
turea of. the country, consisting of coarse cottons and baizes, the 
king having prohibited the fumngand. dressing* of cloths. The 
consumption of foreign goods must now increase rs^dly and to a 
very ^eat extent, oa the freedom of the Indians and Mestizos 

coiiW perform all the feats of the equestriaqs, who, with aqtoniahmeiit, 
viewed the streets filled with perfbrmors, whiqh obliged thenci to abandon 
tbiBir enterprise. 
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wiB cause them to imitate the mamiers and style of the whites. 
The churches, monasteries, nunneries, and convents in this re* 
public are numerous, and have amassed wealth to an extent al- 
most incredible, even in a country abounding in the precious me- 
tals» All the vessels and chandeliers of the churches are of sil- 
ver or gold, and the altars and even the pulpits are oflen covered 
with sUver ; but the greatest wealth is hoarded in the nunneries 
and monasteries. Dpn Yincente Pozos says that he saw in a 
nunnery in La Paz, two boxes, ^adh of four feet and a half long, 
and two feet broad, filled with doubloons. The republic, in Au- 
.gust, 1825,-by its representations, declared its independence, aot 
only of Spain, but of both Lower Peru afid the ITnited Provinces 
of Rio de la Plata, and took the name of Bolivar, from the hero 
of that name, who liberated it from the dominion of Spain. It has, 
at present, only aprovisional government, not having yet adopted 
A constitution. Cfeneral Sucre was appoint^ by the congress 
captain-general of the republic, and commander of the military 
force ; ti^e departments are under the government of an officer 
called a pi^esi^nt. 
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HISTORY 
OF THE REVOLUTION 

IN THE 

REPUBLIC OF BOLIVAR. 

CHAPTER Xi; 

RevokUian hreakg out in La Paz-r-^ gjwtrwment is established — 
the patriots are (Utacked by the royalistSy dispersed^ and the cUy 
sacked — Buenos Ayres sends an army to Peru; it is nt first sue- 
cessfuly butfinaUy defeatedy and Peru lost — the revolution breaks 
out Oftain — Cochabamba is sockedf and its inhabitants mas- 
BuereA-^TeJklken by the patriots — the royalists drive the patriots 
from La Paz, covering it with desolation — an army of Buenos 
j%re9 agem advances into Perurr^ is defeated at Sipesipe — the 
war kept up by severed guerrilla leadeiv — the country emanei' 
pated oy tlu victory of Ayacucho — Sucre proceeds to Upper 
Peru, and aU the royat troops surrender — Chiquitos invaded by 
the MraziHans^-^ congress convened, which declares the coun- 
try independent, and passes several decrees, . • 

THE seven intendancies,iiow departments, composing the Bo- 
iivaiian republic, belonged to the viceroyal jurisdiction of Peru, 
until 1778, when they were annexed to the vicerpyalty of Rio de 
la Plata. They were not, however, embraced in the jurisdictic^ 
of the royal audience of Lima, but constituted a. distinct juris- 
diction, called the district or audiencia of Charcas, a^d the city 
of that name was the seat of government of the royal audiencia. 
This country suffered severely during the. rebelnbn of Tupac 
Amaru, in 1780, many of its cities being almost desolated, and 
one third of its whole population destroyed by the war. 

It has also poured its blood prodigally in the late revolutionary 
^^^ggles, and has experienced the singular ill fortune of having 
the first and the last scenes of the bloody drama exhibited within 
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its territbry ; of being the first to throw off the Spanish yoke, 
and the last to be redeemed from its dominion. Upper Peru and 
its borders, the neighbouring provinces of Salta and Jujuy have 
been the theatres pf war during almost the whole revolution ; 
butas the operations o|i the part of the patriots were carried on 
by the popular government of Buenos Ayres, or the United Pro- 
vinices, and are closely combined with the events of the revolu- 
tion there, we have deemed it advisable to relate them in con- 
nexion with the histoiy of the revolution in that repubhc. Some 
events, however, which occurred in this territory, less connected 
-with the struggle in the United Provinces, will be noticed here. 

In to city of La Pazj distinguished for the intelligence, bra- 
very,and wealth of its inhabitants, the flame of the revolution first 
burst forth,' and such was the implacable fury which it excited in 
the breasts of the royal chiefs, that it served immediately to light 
the torch of civil warj which to the inhabitants of this devoted 
city, became a conmming Jire. After witnessing the subversion 
of the Spanish monarchy, and the subsequent establishment of 
a government in the- peninsula, emanating from the people, the 
inlukbitants claiming the same rights as those of old Spain, and 
believing it disgraceful to rems^n in the smne state of apathy as 
they did during the war for the succession to the crown of Spain, 
ccmvened in a public meeting on the 25th of March, 1809, to 
consider their political situation. They deposied the Spanish 
authorities, and erected a provisional government called a Junta 
TmUv^^ and published a manifesto, maintaining their right of go- 
verning themselves as Spain had. done. Authorities were es- 
tabhshed for the administration of justice, and soon the junta 
found it necessary to raise an armed force to defend the new 
government against the hostile designs of the royfil chiefs. An 
army was sent against them by Cisneros, the viceroy of Buenos 
Ayres, under Nieto, and another by the viceroy of Lima, com- 
manded by Goyeneche,- which were expected to form a junction ; 
but Goyeneche, without waiting for the arrival of Nieto, stormed 
tiie city of La Paz, which not being in a situation for defence, 
was obliged to surrender ; not, however, without a resolute re- 
sistance. The monster Goyeneche immediately caused all the 
principal cidzens to be arrested and thrown into prison, whence 
for several days in succession they were sent to the scaffold 
without trifd and without discrimination. At length it was thought 
expedient to give some colour or form to this niassacre, and 
Goyeneche appUed to Cisneros, who, instead of restraining this 
bloody assassin, decreed that aB who remained in prison should 
be executed ; but, fortunately, before this tyrant had carried this 
sanguinary decree into execution, the revolution broke out in 
JBuenos Ayres, which wrested Ha^ bloody sceptre from his hands, 
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and saved the lives of the remainiog prisoners. Si|ch, hgrweveft 
had been the work of death and desolation, that La Pdz had be- 
come like a desert Filled with terror or revenge hj such hor- 
rid barbarities, its inhabitants who escaped massacre or confine- 
ment, fled to the forests and mpuntains, whither they werapur- 
sued by the royal troops, and such was their horror at falling into 
the hands of the "enemy, that except a few who escaped, they all 
either fell in battle or perished with famine. ' The leaders of this 
unfortunate revolution were the two. Lanzas and Rodriguez, who 
were among its victims.* 

After the revolution broke out in Buenos Ayres, more than a 
year from the commencement of that at La Paz, the po'fnilar go- 
vernment which was established was immediately threatened by 
the royalists, who had collected from all quarters in Upper Peru. 
An army was sent against them commanded by Ocampo, which 
dispersed them ; this army was re-enforced,- and ^he command 
given to general Balcarce. Tke royal army of Peru, under Sanz, 
governor of Potosi, Nieto, president of the audience of Charcas, 
and colonel Cordova, fortified an advantageous position at Suy- 
pacha, where they were attacked by Balcarce, and completely 
routed. The patriot general following up his advantages, attack- 
ed them at Tupiza with equal success ; the royal chiefs were cap- 
tured and shot. Nieto was cut short in his career or tyranny ; 
he had treated the garrison at Charces with the greatest severity 
and craelty, condemning all who were suspected of entertaining 
opinions favourable to the patriots, to hard labour in the mines. 
The rapacity of this man was equa] to his tyranny; in less than 
one year afler entering into his ofhce he is said tp have accumu- 
lated 100,000 dollars. The successes of the patriots enabled 
them to advance to the river Desaguedero, on the lefl bank of 
which they ejftended their line occupying the villages of Saxa, 
Guiaqui, and several others. Balcarce had 6000 men, and the 
royal army commanded by Goyeneche of about 5000, was at the 
village of De$aguedero. The patriots had hitherto been victori- 
ous in every town through which they passed, the people received 
them with acclamations, and Abascal the viceroy of Lima, trem- 
bled for the safety of his government He consented to have the 
cabildo of Lima open a negotiation with Castelli, who- accompa- 
nied the army as the representative of the popular government of 
puenos Ayres ; the result was an armistice for forty days, which 
only served to afford the rojralists time to prepare to renew hosti- 
lities. Availing himself of this opportunity, .Goyeneche made 
every exertion to rouse the superstitions of his froops, and to ex- 
cite among them a religions enthusiasm. The troops from Bue- 
nos Ayres, from their intercourse with strangers^ were more en- 
* Pwod' Letters, p. 31. 
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%htened than those of Peru, and manifested but little respect for 
the religious worship of the Peruvians, which consisted only of 
external forms and unmeaning ceremonies. Goyeneche told his 
troops, principally Indians and Mestiz<is from Cusco, miserably 
ignorant and superstitions, that the Busies Ayreans had come 
into the country, to destroy their religion, and that they were the 
enemies of €rod and thp king : and. the more effectually to inflame 
their religious zeal, he proclaimed tQ the whole army, that the 
Vir^n del^ Carmen was -the commander in chief, and huhself only 
her Ueutenant. His exertions were too successful, his troops 
were filled with enthusiasm^, which inspired them with courage 4 
and taking advantage of these favourable <^ircumstances, Goye- 
neche, wiSiout waiting for .the expuration of the armistice, on th^ 
20l:h of July, 1811, attacked the patriots at Guaqui with great 
fury, and completely routed jthem ; so great was their panic, that 
th(By fled, leaving^ their artillery and baggage on the field of 
battle. 

Afler this unfortunate defeat, the patriots never regained pos- 
session of Upper Peru, but it remained under the dominion of the 
royalists until liberated by Sucre after the victoiy of Ayacucho. 
In February, 1819, Belgrano, at Salta, defeated general Tristan, 
Gommanding the advance corps of the royalists, and captured his 
whole afmy. This compelled Goyeneche to retire from !l^otosi, 
and rekindled the fire of the revolution throughout Upper Peru. 
The people were roused to arms *m the intendancies of La Paz 
and Cochabamba. The revolutionists, principally Indians, be- 
sieged the city of La Paz, and Arce the leader of the patriots in 
Cochabamba,^ drove, the Spaniards from that province, took pos- 
session of its capital,. and established a junta for its government. 
Gpyeneche marched with his best troops against the patriots of 
Cochabamba, and as, h^ drew near the, city, it was proposed l^y 
the president of the junta, to implore the clemency of the royal 
chief, but the people opposed it, as they preferred the horrors of 
wsur to submission in any form of their oppressors. The city was 
defended with matchless valour and resolution ; the inhabitants 
fought with a fury and desperation, 'which nothing but t)n^nny 
and cruelty could inspire ; thd women mixed promiscuously widi 
the men, and combatted with equal ardour and courage, regard- 
less alike of hardships and danger. But the patriots had more 
bravery than discipline ; their efforts, were irregular, and they 
"were in a great measure destitute of arms, fcut they fought with 
the best weapons they could obtain. - Afler a most feaxM strug- 
gle the royalists entered the city over the dead bodies of its in- 
habitants; such^e survived were devoted to massacre and rapine. 
Xhe city was deUvered up to the kwless plunder of a ferocious 
soldiery, and exhibited a picture of desolation and horror. Th^ 
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president of the junta, Aniesana, who had soujght an asylum in 
a convent, was dragged forth and beheaded, and his head placed 
<m a pike, and carried in triumph through th6 streets of tbcKJtly.* 
Whilst €ft)yeneche was engaged in suppressing the insurrectioii 
in Oochabamba, another broke out near Potosi, in the provinces 
of Chayante and Paria, whither he sent a body of trooj^s com- 
manded by £mas, whose chielties exceeded those of his master. 
Devastation and murder marked his path ; he laid waste more 
than 60 villages with fire and sword, and converted the countiy 
into a desert. Having become weary of putting the mhabitants 
to death, this savage indfdged himsetf in the brutal sport ^f cut- 
ting off the ears of. &e patriots to mark them, and &en setting 
them at liberty. 

The royal army was re-enforced by troops from i^ma tmder 
Pezuela, who assumed the eommand,'and in two kctions, one 
fought at Vikapugio, the other at Ayoma, defeated, and neaiiy 
destroyed the army of Buenos Ayres, under 'Belgrano, making 
the ro)raHsts masters of the whole of Upper Peru. But domi- 
nion over the country did not subdue the spirit of the people, and 
the standard of revolt was -again raised in -different qnarters. 
The Cochabambians who survived, had fled, and united in the 
YaUe Grande, where, impelled by despair and revenge, th^made 
a furious charge on a division of 1000 royalists, and cut them to 
pieces ; then uniting with the patriots of Santa Cruz, under 
Warhes, an intrepid leader, they again liberated the intendancy 
of Oochabamba. The hopes of the people once more revived, 
and the spirit of revolt appeared in every province ; a partisan 
warfare was carried on with success. Wames marched into Ghi- 
quitos, where he defeated the royalists"; general Chamargo li- 
berated and took possession of the province of Chayante, and 
Padilla defeated the royalists under Tacon at Yampares. In the 
meantime the spirit of resistance revived in La Paz, where Pi- 
nelo and Munecas, a priest, succeeded in taking possession of 
the city. Nothing could equal the rage which these successes 
occasioned in the royalists ; such was their frantic fury that ihej 
poisoned all the springs of water in La Paz, and undermined, 
and blew up a barrack, by which explosion 300 of the patriots 
were killed. These diabolical and incendiary deeds excited such 
vengeance in the inhabitants, that they cut the throats of every 
European Spaniard in the city. Such bloody scenes drew Pe- 
zuela to La Paz, and the patriots.petired to Desaguedero, where 
they were pursued, and completely routed by the royalists, which 
compelled Pinelo and Munecas to retire towards Cusco. One i 
of the leaders of the insurgents was an Indian of the name of 
Pomakagua, who marched t& Arequipa, which he attacked, and 
* Pazos' Letters. 
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after sever^vfigbtiBg, defeated the royalists ; taking possession of 
the place, he made prisoners of the ioyal , governor and com- 
mander in chief, Pezuela and Ramires march^ in pursuit of him ; 
he evacuated Arequipa, and was attacked near the river Ayavere, 
and defeated) afl^T , displaying prodigies of valour. ^ He was 
taken prisons, and sent to Cusco, where he^was executed with 
several other of the leaders of the revolution.^ 

The spirit of resistance, which prevailed in -Upper Peru, en- 
couraged Rondeau, at the head^of tiie army of Buenos Ayres, to 
advance into the country ; and having defeated the enemy .at 
Mochares and Pueto Grande, he established his head quarters at 
Poto^i. He took possession of Coch&bamba, and despatched 
Rodriguez at the head of a division to take a. station which would 
enable him to keep open the communication between, that city 
and Potosi. Rodriguez was repjUlsed, upon which Rondeau was 
compelled to fight the battle of Sipesipe, in which, afler a most 
obstinate contest, he was defeated. The Cochal^ambians had 
prepared triumphal arches to honour their brethren in arms^ who • 
they expected would have been victorious ; instead, however, of 
beholding a triumph^ they were con^pelled to witness the sacking 
of their city the second time, and a repetition of those scenes of 
blood and carnage, which had spread over it the face of desola- 
tion.^ After the defeat of Rondeau, the dissensions among the 
different parties and factions in the IFniied Provinces, prevented 
their prosecuting. the war mth success on the frontier of Peru ; 
and the government of Buenos Ayres never regained possession 
of the upper provmces* ■ A partisan ,or guemlla warfare, how- 
ever, was maintained, and often with success, by Padilla, Wames, 
Rivera, Calla, and numerous other leaders, lyhich contributed to 
occupy the attention and the. forces of Pezuela, wfeo was now 
appointed viceroy of Peru, and to Weaken the royal authority. 

The Spaniards, however, maintained their dominion in the ter- 
ritories of the BoUvarian . republic until 18^5; it was the last 
Strong hold of their power in America, from whence they an- 
noyed the neighbouring independent territories. The glory of 
the illustrious individual Who^e name it bears, would not have 
been complete, had he not added to his former renown, that of 
the emancipation of Peru, thus becoming the Uberator, the foun- 
der, and the father of three independent rq)ubHcs. After the 
great victory of Ayacucho, general Sucre was directed to pro- 

* This noble Indian took part Vith the king inthd revolution of Tupac 
Amaru, which so recommended him to royal favour that, he was appointed 
« brigadier generd in the Spanish arniy, and had conferred on him the 
seigmoTj of nis town. 

f Pazos* Letters. 
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06^ wi^ the^vicCefioiiB Gbeiathig mgtaj into il{^per Pmi. Tfane 
wmua aimed force -in the ^Upper Provkioe of 5 or 6000 dkii, 
oommanded by general Olaneta, and statiooedin all the pimeipal 
towns* As the heroic Sucre advanced into die couotryy he \raB 
not only received with uniYOsal joy by the uahabit&nts, but the 
royal corps at Gochabamba, Chiqi^saca, Santa Oiuz, aodCbka 
spontaneoijisly abandoned an unjust and sinkmg cause, and 'de* 
clai«d for ^e independ^ice of the couiitry. Sufere advlmced to 
Potosi in April, 1825, where Olaneta made wkat resistance he 
eould ; but was himself slain, and aU the royal troops in. Upper 
Peru surrendered to the hero of Ayacucho. - The number of men 
in the Upper ProTinces which capitulated was S490, wluch tO' 
gether with those destroyed, and taken oh the field of battle, aod^ 
m the garrisons of Lower Peru, made a total oi 18,593, as tic 
trophies of the great victory of Ayacucho, .which holds ^at raidi 
in the revolution of South America, that the victory at Yorktown 
does in the revplution in North America. About the tinae of the 
arrival of Sucre at Potosi, the intendancy of Chiquitos -was in- 
vaded and taken possession of by the Brazilian troops from ^ 
interior province of Mattogrosso ; the Brazilian commander in- 
formed Sucre that he had taken possession of the province in 
pursuance of a capitulation ccmcluded between the' chief of Mat- 
to^sso, and the governor of Chiquitos. Sucre in rq>iy to tlus I 
communication on the 1 1th of May, says, that Ramas the go- ' 
vemor of Chiquitos, had no power for a negotiation with the 
authorities of Brazil, that his (hdivering up the province of Chiqm- 
tos was an act of treason, and the occupation of it by the Bra- 
zilian general, an unprovoked aggression, and that he had ord^ed 
the commandant of Scmta Cruz to march against himy unless he 
immediately evacuated the territories of Peru. It is supposed 
that this decisinie conduct caused the Brazilians to withdraw firom 
Chiquitos. ' 

The territories of Upper Peru, so long the theatre of the most 
fearful and terrific stru^es of the revolution, being at length en- 
tirely firee from every foreigi^ power, measures were adopted to 
convene a general congress of delegates from the intendaucies, to 
decide on 8ieir political destiny, Aether they would unite *with 
Lower Peru, the United Province's, or form a sepi»ate and inde- 
pendent nation. The congress was convened at Chiquisaca, and 
afler long deliberation, on the 6th of August, 1825, published a 
solemn declaration of the independence of Upper Peru. They 
say that at length " the happy day has arrived when Upper V&n 
has become liberated from unjust power, from the t3rranmc and 
wi^etched Ferdinand YII., and that this fertile region has es<uiped 
the debasing relation of a colony of Spain; &atit is important 
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to it$ wd^e not to iiioorporete itself witiii aasy/ of Ite oo^termi- 
Jimut republics^ but to erect itdelfinto asovereignand independeot 
8tQ(tO| in.rels^on to the new aa well a& to the old worid!; that the. 
provioce9 of Upper Benr, ilnn and ujoanknou^ in ihmt. reaolotion, 
proolaim to the ^ole earth, that they will govevnthetnselvesy. un- 
der tbeir awneonftitution, lawe» and authorities, in that way. whkb 
they may- think most conducive to the prosperity of the nation* 
the inviolable support of the Catholie rdi^on^ and: the mau^e* 
nance of the sacred rights of honowr, life,. liberty, e^^»aiky, pro- 
. party, and security. To carry into effect this determination, itiey 
bind themselves through this sovereign representation, by their 
lives, property^ add sacred holiour^" This declaration was sign- 
ed by Jx>se Miuiano Serrano, the president, and 57 members of 
the congress. It was the 'direction of Bolivar that the repre- 
sentatives of the people should be left entirely free in ^ir deli- 
berations and decision on this important question ; but it is sup- 
posed ^at he was in favour of these provinces uniting with Lower 
Peru. The congress decreed that the new state should be 
called " The Republic op Bolivar,'* in honour of the libe- 
rator of Colombia and Peru, whom it acknowledges as the father 
of the nation ; that he sbould exercise the supreme power whilsf 
he remained in the limits of the republic ; that the 6th of August 
and the 9th of December^ tiie days on Whicfcr the Imttles of Junin 
aod A3racucho were fou^t, should be annually kept as national 
festivals ; that in the capitals of each of the departments an 
eqiiestriaa statue of the liberator should be plained oil a column ; 
and his. portrait in all the tribunals, cabildoes', universities, and 
schools ; on the lefl of which, in the same i^tuations, to be 
placed the port|rait.of Sucre, whom the congress calls grand 
marshal of Ayacocho ; a pedestrian statue of the grand mar- 
shal is also decreed to be placed in the capitals of each depart- 
ment, and he is to be further honoured, by the capital of the re- 
public and its department, being, called Sucre, The grand mar- 
shal is declared captain-general of the republic, and invested 
-with the ^ommand^of a)l tiie departments. Every soldier in the 
battles of Junin and Ayacucho was declared a citizen of the re- 
public, and one million of dollars directed to be distributed among 
them by Bolivar.* 

No constitution has been adopted, or permanent government 
established, and the republic must at present be considered as 
iinder the authority of general Sucre as dictator, who, however, 
acknowledges the superiority of Bolivar, so that the liberator may 
be considered as exercising supreme power in both Upper and 
JLiOwer Peru. 

* Decree of the 14th of August, 18^. 
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In December, 1825, die Ubmmtor proceeded from Lima to CEi- 
quisaca, the capital of the new republic, to arrange its aSiuis. 
Ld January, when about to return to Lima, he issued a proclk 
mation informing the people that they ^all be acknowledged 
as an independent nation, and shall receive as liberal a con- 
stitution as is to be found on earth. He proposes to call the 
republic Bolivia instead of E(olivar, the date of which he says will 
be the 25th of May, 1826, when it is supposed^ that a congress 
will be instituted to frame a constitution. 
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CHAPTER XL 

JBxteniafid houndaries-^descr^tion of ihe country — the pampas, 
rivers, bays, and hmrbours^—productions and commerc&r'^ivU di» 
visions-^fwpulation and principal tovms — government, army, 
nofvy, andjmaoces' — character of the people^^^mmsementS'^ne 
herdsmen of (he plains. 

THE republic of the United Provinces of South America or 
Rio de la Plata, extends from the northern boundary of Paraguay 
in about lat. 23o south, to Si. George's bay, in lat* .46o «outfa, 
comprehending 22o of lat., or 1529 miles from north to Qouth. 
On its noitthern boundary from the Brazih'an territory to the An- 
des, it is nearly 900 miles ; but on its southern boundary it is not 
more than 300 across the continent from St George's bay to 
the gulf of Guaytecas, and less than 200 miles to the Andes. 
These limits do not include Upper Peru, which was attached to 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres in 1778. The present bounda- 
ries of the republic are^ north on Bolivar and Brazil, west on the 
Andes or Chili, and according to Pazos, partly on the gulf of 
Guaytecas ; south on Patagonia, east on Brazil and the.Atlantic 
ocean. 

The territory included within the abovje mentioned limits is 
mostly comprised .withia the great valley ofAe Jjaf lata and its 
branches, one of die most extraordinary valli^s onihe eartl^, both 
with respect .to its magnitude and its peculiar soil 9nd sur&ce. 
The region which is watered by the vast .river Iia Plata and its 
branches, rises towards fiie west into lofty mountainsi whose 
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bases extend into immense plains which te/minate on the La Plata 
and the Atlantic ocean. The eastern bomidaries of this vafley 
are mountainous ridges, not far from the coast of ffrazil, whence 
the eastern branches of tiie La Plata have their sources. Per- 
haps no country in the world presents so level a surface as the 
republic of the United Provinces of South America, with the ex- 
ception of the elevated tracts at the head brancheis of the rivers 
near the 'extreme boundaries of the great valley. The 'country 
west and south of the La Plata is one wide extended plain^ em- 
bracing all the varieties from the richest alluvial to the high, broken, 
steril plain; most of this vast level tra/ct is destitute of timber, 
except near the borders of the rivers. The lower section of 
this interminable plain, extending from the nordieiA part of the 
province of Cordova south, on the borders of tlxe river La Plata 
and the Atlantic, far into Patagonia, and fVom the,riVer and the 
coast into the interior to the highlands, at the foot of the Andes, 
is usually called the PampaSy and extends nearly 1500 miles from 
north to south, with a breadth of nearly five hundred miles in many 
places. Over all this immense space, there is scarcely a ^e oi" 
shrub, or a single perennial plant to be seen. There are neither 
hills nor eminences, and the undulations are so gentle, as only to 
be perceived by taking a long view over its surface. The keen 
winds, called Pamperos, sweep over this unsheltered plain without 
the least obstruction. The surface of the earth appears, to be a 
sofl, black, rich soil, without stone, gravel^ or sand. On the banks 
of some of the rivers, and in some other j)laces, reddish clay: ap- 
pears on the surface. 

Many of 'the rivers intersecting the Painpas are blackish, and 
salt lakes abound. Near the La Plata and other considerable 
rivers a few trees, and some shrubbery are to be found, but most 
of the lesser ones creep through the plains, resembling crooked 
ditches of stagnant water, more tfi^ hving streams; their courses 
not being marked by vallies, trees, or shrubbery; The whole of 
the pampas is rich pasture, and exceedingly productive in grass ; 
a species of thistle also abounds, which grows from two to sevec 
feet high. The only tree tljat seems to flourish is the' Embudo, 
or perennial Poke, the trunk of which is a mere watery pulp, and 
is useless for fuel. The peach tree thrives when cultivated, as does 
also the olive and fig tree ; the soil also produces good wheat, 
barley, and Indian com, but the crops sometimes fail. 

The pampas is chiefly useful for pasturage ; on its immense 
surface are fed innumerable herds of homed cattle, hordes, mules, 
and sheep ; deer, ostriches, and wild dogs also abound. Thou- 
sands of these animals may o^en be seen at one view. 

The more elevated plains to the north and west of the [rampas 
are likfewwe generally destitute of timber, except on their water 
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courses, but have a soil more dry aud sandy. The rivers here 
are more numerous, and the country is copiously supplied with 
pure water. This region is abo well adapted to pasturage, par- 
ticularly to the rearing of horses, mules, and sheep ; and many 
districts are suitable for cultivation, and produce grain and fruit, 
of which they yield great abupdance. The country east of the 
La Plata has genemlly a waving or an undulated surface, every 
where abundantly irrigated with jiever-faihng springs and streams 
of the- purest water. - This ttact is generally found clothed with 
stately forests, with the exception of sOrae of the lower districts 
on the La Plata, and has a rich and fertile soil, producing in great 
abundan(;e all the varied productions of temperate and tropical 
regions. • * 

Waters. — The river X^ Plata embodies most of the interior wa- 
ters of the United Provinces. The principal head water of the 
river La Plata is the Paraguay, which rises in Brazil in lat. 130 
south,, and after a southerly course of 1250 miles, receiving nu- 
merous branches and passing through the great lake or morass of 
the Xaraes, it e^sumes the name of l.a Plata at its junction with 
the river Parai^a, about 750 miles from the mouth of the La Plata. 
TIfe waters of the La Plata and Paraguay are navigable for ves- 
se1#t6 AfisumfHion, 977 miles from the sea ; ^and the latter river 
is said to afford a boat navigation 1500 miles farther into the in- 
terior. The two great eastern branches Of the La Plata and Pa- 
ragi^y-are the Parana and Uraguay ; the first unites with the Pa- 
raguay after a coUrse of ^00 miles, 500 pf which ^re navigable ; 
the Uraguay has its source in Brazil, ^^nd after a southerly course 
of 900 miles, discharges its waters into the La Plata above the 
city of 'Buenos Ayres, having in its course received the Negro. 
The principal western branches of the La Plata and Paraguay 
are the PilcOmayo, which rises in Peru, and after a course of 
1000 milea, discharges its waters into the Paraguay below As- 
surtaption by two mouths, fifty miles apart, affording navigation 
into the heart of the high provinces ; the Rio Grande which unites 
with the Paraguay 60 rtiiles ^.bove the mouth of the Parana after a 
course of 800 miles, nearly the whole of which admits of naviga- 
tibn ; and the river Salado, which after a southerly course of 800 
miles, empties into the La Plata at Santa, Fe. Besides these 
there are two rivers of the name of Salladillo, wid innumerable 
small streams which empty into the La Plata from the vj^est. The 
Colorado, the Camaronies; and the waters emptymg into St. Mat- 
thias' bay, are the principal which discharge into the Atlantic be- 
low the La Plata. The bays of St. Matthias and St. George 
afford the only considerable harbours except those on the great 
bay of the La Plata. 

Productions and Commerce. — Enjoying JBvery variety of climate 
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of tile temperate and tfopicd regkms, and bleisf witfi e^ft^ime 
tracts of fertile 80il> the repoyic of the United Tronnces pos- 
seesea am^ agriciriliiral usseurces; but its immense herds of 
cat^ horses, and sheep that graze on its extensive plains, 000- 
stitote its principal source of wealth, and of commerce. These 
have been estimated at 1,200,000 eatde, and 3;»000,000 of horses, 
which roam in vast herds over the interminable savannas of the 
Pampas. The princi{4e articles* for exportation are included in 
the following list : — ^hides, ta^ow, jerked beef, wool of various 
({ualities, not only from the common sheep, but of the Gunaco 
and Vicuna ; ^kios of Uons, tig^^rs, and wild do^, horns, hair^ and 
the maUt or yerba of Paraguay. Its exports have ainouHted to 
6,000,000 dollars, one half of which consisted of hides ; ai)d the 
imports to eight nnUions; the baknce has been made up from 
specie received from the high provinces and Chili from the trade 
with them. The knpoilis consist princqmllj of European and 
Indba goods ; about one half of the whc^ amount are En^h 
manufactures ; the articles received from the United States are 
cordage, {Htch, tar,^ ilsh, furniture, rice, butter, spermaceti can-, 
dies, ale, gin, plan^, and timber. The interior trade with Peru 
and Chili is extensive, and consists principaQy of a sale of fore^ 
goods, matte, and mules, lor the precious metals, and some pro- 
ductions of the high provinces. Mules are purchased in the ter- 
ritories of the pampas and plains at two years of age, and drove to 
Cordova, where they are wintered, and then taken to Salta, where 
they spend the second winter, by which time they have attained 
their growth, when they are driven in droves of two thousand to 
Lima for maiket. From fifty to seventy thousand mules were 
driven from Salta to Lima annually, before the revolution ; but 
since that time the trade has been, interrupted.- All traitsporta- 
tion is performed by mules in the high provinces, 4)ut ox teams are 
used in the pampas country. Six pair of oxen are attached to a 
cart, very large and coarse, made without iron, and covered with 
thatch or hides, as a protection to the driver. These teams pa^ 
over the immense plains ih caravans of thirty or f6rty ; they stop 
at ni^t in the midst of the waste, and turn the oxen loose to graze, 
which is then- sole support. These carts cany about four thou- 
sand weight, and perform the route from Buenos Ayres to Men- 
do2a, winch is 900 miles, or to Tocuman, which is the same dis- 
tance, in about thh^y days, the fare being from 100 to 140 debars 
per load. The mules carry 400 pounds on their backs, and are 
employed in the high provinces in droves of fifly or one huncbed; 
they are relieved from their burden and turned loose at night to 
f^ted on the grass. This, however, often affords only a scanty 
subsistence. On the mountains grass is sometimes not to be 
i^Mmd, and the mules can cmly browse. 
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CifU dkemons^pcfnidaUon^ and principal <oin».-^The temtoiy 
Within the present limits of the republic, during its colonial state, 
was divided into the intendancies or {^evinces of Buenos Ayres, 
Paraguay, Cprdova, and Salta ; its present provincial divisions 
are involved in some obscurity, but for some purposes of govern- 
ment th^ republic may be considered as coqi^rising ^fleen pro- 
vinces : Buenos Ajrres, Paraguay, Corrientfes, Entre Rios, Banda 
Oriental, Cordava, Mehdo^^a pr Cuyo, Tucuman, Salta, San Luis, 
San Juan, Rioja, Catamarca, Santiago, and Jujuy.* 

Buenos Ayr^, the iSfst in importance, is situated in the south- 
easterii section of- the republic, and is estimated to comprise an 
area of 50,000 square miles, composed entirely of the pampas ter- 
ritory^ adapted to pasturage ; but produces some fruit and grain ^ 
when cultivated. The population of this province is estimated at 
120,000, and including Indians at 250,000. The city of Buenos 
Ayres, the capital of the republic, its principal commercial town, 
and the seat of government for the province, is situated in lat. 340 
37"^ south, on the south-west baqk of thenFer La Plata^ about 200 
nules from its mouth. - The river is here thirty miles across, and 
is merely an op^n rpad ; the 9pposite bank is low and rarely visi- 
ble. The creek Iteachucio falls into the La Plata on the east 
border* of the town.. The city extends along the bank nearly 
three miles ; the streets intersect each other at right smiles, di- 
viding the town into solid squares of ^50 yards each. The houses 
are generally two stories high, and built with terrace roofs. It is de- 
fended by afort,and its pubhp buildings consist of a cathedral, seve- 
ral convents, nunneries^ churches,, and :a town house, and the 
building formerly appropriated to the royal monopolies. The 
nurhber of jdwelling houses is estimated at 6000^ which are 
mostly built of brick, and generally have gardens arched to 
them. Among the pubhc -institutions, are an. umversity, an oca- 
demy, and a library containing nearly 20,000 volumes. Thiere 
are a number of pubUc schools, and the means of e^cation have 
been greatly extended since the revolution. The city is accom- 
modated wi]th several bookstores, and newspaper establishments 
devoted to the republican principles of the governmeirt) and the in- 
dependence of the country. The population of Buenos Ayres is 
estimated at fro^ 62 tp 70,000; about one half are whites, and 
the other people of colour, oif various mixtures. 

The clunate is heal^fuj and temperate, but subject to the 
pamperos, or south-west winds, during the prevalence of which> 

♦Entre Rios and CorHentes are sometimes regarded as constituting 
one province only, and Santa Fe included in Entre Rios is often called a 
province ; Jujuy is not always considered as a distinct province, but is in- 
cluded in Salta; Paraguay has never jomed the unioA, and is an independ- 
ent state, andXJomentes, Entre Rios, and Banda Oriental, were also for a 
long time independent, and not members of the oonfederacy. 

16* 
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the ttmoipkefe is ttnmkMj dry. In iht Tic^ty of Buenos 
Ayies are eoiQB very productive farms, upon which wheat and 
eom are abundantiyiraised with little attention. • P^ach orchards 
abo abound, and are cahivated to supply the town witti fhel. 
Biienos Ayres is 1215 miles from Potosi, and 2865 miles from 
lima, in a south-easterly direction. The' other principal towns 
and Tillages in the province, -are Ensenada, St. Isidro, Las Con- 
chas> on the river La Plata, and Luxan, on the plains. 

Paraguayy the next most important province, is bounded by 
the river Paraguay on the west, the Parana on the east and south, 
Mid by Brazil north, comprising about 43,000 square miles. Its 
population is estimated at 110,000, or 300y000, including Lidians, 
who are numerous m Uiis region. This province is^ considered 
as .the fairest portion of tiie La Platan territory ; its climate is 
deiightfi:d ; the face of tiie country is not mountainous, nor any 
where flat ; it is well sv^lied. with a great variety of streams cdT 
pure water ; its soil is every where found to be exceedingly fer- 
tile and productive, and was -originally covered with rich and va- 
lidated forests of stately timber. Grain, cotton, sugar, andjex- 
cewent fruit, orai^esy figs, the oliv^ and tiie gra{>e, are pfrodaced 
abundantly, as well as &e singular vegetable called nuttUy or the 
yerba Paraguay , so extensive^ used in South America as a tea 
or beverage.*^ 

The capita] of this province is the ancient city of Assumption, 
(bunded in 1538^ situated in latitude 25o le^' south, on thie east 
bank of the 'river Paraguay, 977 miles from the ocean, at the 
head of sh^ navigation. The population of this city is not as- 
certained. Paraguay maintains an independent government, un- 
der a dkie^ called a dictator. 

The provinces of (hrienies, Entre Rios, and Bonda OrietUd, 
lie east of the river La Plata, below Paraguay ; a narrow strip of 
territory b^ongmg to Entre Rios, lies on the west side of the ri- 
ver^ stretching entirely acrosis the country, to the Patagonian 
pampas. Corientes and S^e Rios comprise 104,500 square 
imles ; the former has a popnlatibn, without including Incyans, 
of 40,000, and the latter of 45,000. This territory is very fer- 
tile, aboundmg in tindier, and besides the richest pasture affords 
grain, trofMcal fruks, wme^ a^ matte. The city of ^anta Fe 
situated in latitude 310 40^ south, on^the right or west bank of 
the lia Plata, at the omftu^ice of the Sidado, 300 miles above 

* This is a perennial shrub pr tree, 'which groim tathe size of an apple- 
tree. In the spring when the leaves are about half ffrown, the young suc- 
culent dioots are cut and dried, and afterwards cured And put into sacks of 
raw hide containing 100 pounds each. This herb is used like the teas of 
China, and its consumption is as universal among ftll cktisef^ as tea is in 
the jtJiDted States. 
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Buenos Ayms, is the capital of l^iire Rios. Its popufa^n ex- 
ceecb 6000. The city of Cmentes, on the east^de of ^e La 
Plata, 20^mile8 below the mouth^ the Faraiu^with a popula- 
tion of about 6000, is the capital of the province of Corientes. 
Monte Video is the pnneipal town in the Banda Oriental, situat- 
ed in latitode 34o 50^ south, on the east bank of the La Plata. 
The harbour, ^rfaich as well as the city, derives its name from a 
high mountain in. the vicinitj, has st^cient depth of water for 
the first rate ships. Its population, much seduced by the war, 
is estimated at ^0,000. The town is strongly fortified but was 
taken by the Portuguese and Brazilians in 1817, yfho have ever 
since retained possession of it. The town of Maldonado, on the 
La Plata near the sea coast, contains about 10,000 inhabitants ; 
Colonia, is a port oh the La Plata nearly opposite to Buenos 
Ajrresyand Punficali<^nisatownof about4000 inhabitants, and was 
the seat of govqmment whilst the province was under Artigas. 
The territory of the Banda Oriental is extremely fertile, its cli- 
mate salubrious, and its waters abundant and pure. The nor- 
thern sections are clothe with forests, and its southern part is a 
vastprarie, a^rding the most luxuriant pasture, and supporting 
throughouTthe year immense herds of cattle, mules, and horses. 
This province contains ^bout 86,000 square miles, and a popuK- 
tion not mcluding Indians, of about 45,000. The extensive pro- 
vince 6{ Cordova lies west of the Salado, and the territory of En- 
tre Rios, extending south to the Atlantic and Patagonian region, 
and west to the provinces of Sen Luis, and San Juan, and is com- 
posed principally of plains and pampas devoted to pasturage. It 
Contains- about 90,000 inhabitants; the city of Cordova, its capi- 
tal, contains 10,000 inhabitants, situated on the river Primeo, and 
is the seat of an university. . West of Cordova is the extensive 
territory composing^ the province of M^endozay or Cuyo, which 
extends south* to the pampas of Patagonia, and west to the Cor- 
dillera, which separate the republic from Chili. This territory 
c^onsists of plains, mountains, and valiies among the eastern 
ridges.of the Andes. Its population is estimated at 38,000, about 
20,000 of which are in its capital, the city of Mendoza, pleasantly 
situated at the foot of the eastern Andes. It was here San Mar- 
tin disciplmed his army for the liberation of Chili. 

North of Cordova is the province of Tucvman^ extending west 
to the eastern Andes, and containing 40,000 inhabitants. Its 
seat of government of the same name is situated on the river St. 
M%uel de Tucuman> just above its junction with the Rio Duke, 
in kt 270 25^ south. - This town is 900 miles from Buenos 
Ayres ; it was honoured with the congress at the time independ- 
ence was declared. North of Tucii^man is the province of 
SaUa^ stretching north to the Rio Grtmde, and west to the moon- 
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taiiiSy and emturaciiig many beaatiiul aad fef:ttte vallies Umon^ 
the ridges of tly Andes. Its popuktion is 40,000 ; and its cbkf 
town, Salta, c<Mgtains 9000 inhabitants, and carries on consider- 
able trade with Peru, Bolivar, and ChilL This- province was 
long the seat of warj and being occupied alternately by the con- 
tbnding parties, suffered severely in the long strug§^e for inde- 
pendence. L3ang west of Cordova, ^u^ the • provinces of San 
Luis, or Ptmta San Luis, and San Juan, carved out of the origi- 
nal province of Cuyo, or Mendoza, containing elich about 27,000 
inhabitants ; the former extends south to the boundary of the re- 
pubUc on Patagonia, and the latter, stretches along at the foot of. 
the eastern Anded; the.capftal town qf each is of the name of 
the province. North of the two last is the province of Ricja, 
lying in a Valley of the same- name, and cohtaining 26,000 in- 
habitants ; to the east is the valley of Catamarca, which, with 
that of Conando, form the province of.Caiamarc^ which has a 
population of 30,000. To the east of this is the -province of 
Santia^Oy lying north of Cordeva ; its capital, the city of Santi- 
ago del Estero, contains 10 or 15,000 inhabitdnts,. and the pro- 
vince 60,000. Stretching north of Salta is the prpvince of Jti^, 
bounded north on ^e Bolivarian .republic, with a population «f 
25,000 ; this is a mountainous\country, and its chief town of the 
same name contains about 3000 inhabitants. 

The population of the states, belonging to the present confede- 
racy, according to the latest estimates, amounts to nearly 700, 
000, excluMve of civilized Indians, which jnay pr6bably>swdl 
the aggregate to 1,200,000, in the whole United Provinces. The. 
various races which compose the population are the same as in 
other parts of what was Spanish America. The Spaniards have 
greatly diminished sinc^ the revolution,* whilst other natives of 
Europe have increased. The- Creoles,- or descendants of Euro- 
peans, as in all the rest^of Anierica, comprise the most efficient, 
the most patriotic, and intelligent class of the population. The 
people of colour, comprehending the Indians, Africans, and the 
various mixed races^ constitute the labouring class, as in. other 
parts of Spanish* America, and make, when disciplined, good 
soldiers. 

Government, fimty, navy, and finances, — A governing junta was 
established at Buenos Ayres on the 25th of May, 1810, from 
whence the country dates the commencement of the revolution 
and its political regeneration. In March,^ 1811 , a congress, com^ 
posed of deputies from the different provinces, was convened, 
and a new junta appointed. After this, various changes and re- 
volutions took place in the government, some of which occa- 
sioned civil wars. A ^umvirate, or executive of tlaee person^ 
was established, suad this was followed by a single executive, 
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called a director. Bat the goTenunent continaed unstaMe and 
shaken hy Actions ; the dissensions of patties, and the ambitioua 
designs of individuals, until March, 1816, when the electicm of 
Juan Martin Puejn-edon, supreme director, quieted the factions, 
and gave stability to the government for a considerable period. 
This was followed by a declaration of independence by the gene- 
j*al congress on the 9th of July, ldl6. Since that period, until 
recentiy, no attempt^has been made to organize a-general govern- 
ment : one is now in successful operation,- and adopted by most 
of the provinces. Measureis have lately been taken to organize 
and maintain an efficient army for the purpose of defence ; by a > 
decree adopted in 1825; organizing and apportioning the military 
force among the provinces, it is to consist ^of 7600 men ; very 
little attention has yet been paid to the formation of a navy. The 
a^etnal revenue of the provinces, belonging to the repubUc, in 
1817, was 3^037,187 dollars.; the national debt, at the same time, 
amounted to 1,438,064 dollars, and the property belonging to the 
gavemment, was valued at 19,055,597 dollars, exclusive of the 
public lands. The principal source of revenue is that derived 
from duties on imports and exports. 

Ckm^acier of ih$ population, ^c. — The same classes are found 
here as in the other states ; but there is one portion of the popu- 
laition, which is, in -some measure, peculiar ; we allude to the 
herdsmen of the plains and pampas. Neither the Spanish or 
the French have been as successful in colonizing as the English, 
and one principal reason ha? been, the disposition of the two 
former to crowd themselves together in towns. In the United 
States the population is spread over the whole country, and was, 
at an early, period, as far as the settlements extended ; but in 
South America, almost the whole Spanish population are grouped 
together in towns. Even the great landholders reside almost 
entirely in the cities which owe their grx>wth to mines, commerce, 
and to being seats of government. Among other consequences 
of this state of things, is the wid^ dissimilarity between the in- 
habitants of the cities and those out of them. Where landhold- 
ers reside on their estates, and men of wealth and intelligence 
live in the country, they have a powerful influence in enlightening 
and improving all ckisses of the people. That a population hv- 
ing in sohtude, scattered over an immense waste, without the 
, means of education, and without enjoying any social intercourse, 
should be sunk low in ignorance, cannot be surprising. The in- 
telligence which is found in the cities of the interior, and much 
more so that in cities which are maritime, is owing to their inter- 
course with foreigners. Buenos Ayres, for various reasons, 
ranks first in intelligence, as well as in wealtii and population. 
The advantages of the otiier cities have not been so gre^ 
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' those of the capital ; yet theilr inhabitaQts are but little behi»d 
those of Buenos Ayres in intelligence and general information. 
The revolution has excited a spirit of inquiry, and to a consider- 
able extent provided the means of indulging it ; newspdpe/s, 
schools, and colleges, have been established. The means of im- 
provement have not been confined" to thchighw classes, but have 
produced important effects among every description of the popu- 
lation, not excepting the Indians: , The inhabitants of Paraguay 
are a peculiar race, differing #om those of the other provinces, 
being a mixture of Spanish cLnd Indian blood.; they are an^ indus^ 
trious, peaceful, taciturn, superstitious, and obedient people; 
much attached to their country, desiring never to see any other, 
or to havie any lAtercourse with foreigners. Their character was 
formed by the Jesuits, and has ever since been maintained. 

But the herdsmen who form a considerable proportion of the 
popdlatioa of the country, are the most peculiar 6lass. • They 
are scattered ever the immense pampas and plains, each one 
having the charge of an estancia, or grazing fafm, of ma^y miles 
in extent ; their houses, or cabins, consist of mud walls, with a 
thatched' roof, without furniture, and as simple and rude within 
as without ; they are generally erected near an embudo, which 
is the herdsmen's favourite shade. - Here^ in the midst of an im- 
mense waste, and unbroken solitude, he spends his days, shut 
out from the world, and from the " cheerful Ways of man," 
scarcely less the child of nature than his Indian ancestors; Horse 
riding is both the herdsmen's employment and amusen^ent, and 
being in the practise of it from their infancy,, they are the niost 
dexterous horsemen in the world. They wear a cloak, called a 
poncho, the same that is worn by the Indians ; it is larger than a 
Dutch blanket, and* has' no more, the form of a garment, being 
only a square piece of cloth^ with a slit for the head, hanging 
down all around the body. It serves not only for a cloak, but 
for a saddle covering, and a bag, during the day, and for a bed at 
night. The herdsman is armed at all times with a large butcher 
knife secured about his widst, and the /azo, #hich is a thong or 
cord of hide, about thirty yards in length, with an u*on ring at 
oile end, by means of which a noose is formed in an instant, and 
the other end is fkstened to the chinco, or girth of the saddle. 
The lazo is used with a dexterity truly astonishing ; it is thrown 
with unerring Mm on hcwseback at full speed, at the swiftest ani- 
mal. If it takes effect, and it seldom fails, the horse, being prac- 
tised in the bi^siness, either stands still, or moves off, as directed 
by the rider. The lazo is suspended to the hinder |)art of ,the 
saddle, and always ready for use, as occasion may require. The 
habits and character of the herdsmen fit them for soldiers, par- 
tosularly for cavalry ; and during the long wars in which the 
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country has been engaged, particularly the Bafida Oriental, they 
have become as expert m the use of a gun on horseback, as of 
the ]azo ; hardy, brave, accustomed to fatigue and privations, 
they form the mo^t formidable guerrilla soldiery that ever existed* 
Such are the men who formed the forces of Artigas, which made 
such astonishing efforts, and exhibited such bravery and perse- 
verance. ^ They Are commonly called Gauchos, and are usually 
one half or one fourth Indian blood. 

The means of education in this, a^ well as m other parts of 
South America, have been greatly extended since the rev6lutioh. 
The, schools have been muliiplied; new institutions of learning 
established ; and all kinds of books permitted to circulate freely. 
The newspaper establishments Have increased, and a spirit of 
inquiry become prevalent among all classes of the people, by the 
successful exertions of the brave and intelligent citizens, by 
whose patriotic labours a newrepublic has been brought into Ufe. 
Go on, illustrious people ! do what has been accomplished in 
another part of the same^ hemisphere ; " establish justice, .ensure 
domestic tranquillity, and perpetuate the blessings of Uberty to 
yourselves aiid your posterity." Go on, and be the pride of 
yolir friends, and a terror to your enemies. 

The Roman Catholic religion is the established religion of the 
United Provinces ; but the advocates of universal toleration are 
increasing, and the rigours of the ancient laws are considerably 
relaxed. ,The executive has recently presented to the congress 
the project of a law, providing for the general toleration of dl 
religions.* 

* We are indebted for many of the details concerning the United Pro- 
vinces to Judge Bland's Report. 
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CHAPTER XJ. 

Arrivai of a French brig at3uenos Jhfres wUh desfatche9-^^-fnh 
ceedmgs ofLimerSj theincerotf — -junta fiyrmd at Monte Video 
— R, H, de Cisneros appointed viceroy — -proceedings of the w^ 
vohUionists— -junta estoMished at Buenos Myrea — Liniers defeat' 
ed and taken prisoners—junta sends a deputy to Chili — an arm^ 
marches against the royalists in Upper Peru^^^ succfisses-^sw 
in the Banda Oriental — dissensions among the patriots— change 
in the government — J\Ionfe Video besieged — army in Peru de- 
featedr--^oyalists defeated at Salta — new poUHcal rsguUMons^ 
supreme director appointed — Monte Video capitulates'— qttarrd 
totth Artigas — political revolution — naval events — war with At- 
tigas — J. JVf. Pueyredon — PortugtUse invade Monte Video — 
war in Peru — Portuguese take Monte Video — events of the war 
in Peru, 

THE forcible seizure of Spain *by Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
his attempt to establish his authority over the American colonies, 
gave the first impulse to the revolution in Spanish America. In 
July, 1808, a French brig, with an envoy from Napoleon, arrived 
at Buenos Ayres with despatches to Liniers, the viceroy, inform- 
ing him of the cessions of Bayonne, and the events which had 
taken place in the peninsula. 

The viceroy called together the cabildo, and the members of 
the court of audience for Consultation ; and it was decided, that 
•the c^xtraordinary occurrences in Spain required that the MM^lo 
should be officially made'acquainted with them. AceWMtfrf 
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Iiimers issued a*procla6iation, and being hiinself inclined to sup- 
port the pretensions of Bonaparte, and knowing that the people 
were strongly opposed to the transfer of the country to France, he 
only mentioned in an obscure manner this important event '^^ but 
reminded the people of the indifference they had shown in the war 
for the successioi^to the crown of Spaiit; and concluded by as* 
suring them of the \ag\i opinion Napoleon entertained for them, 
on accouiit of their I'ecent * triumphs, over the British* He ex- 
horted the inhabitants in the name of Napoleon Bonaparte, tp 
' remain quiet^ and preserve the public tranquillity. A personai 
enmity, subsisting between Liniers and Don F. X. tlUo, the ^o- 
vemor of Monte ¥id^b, the latter accused the viceroy of disloyal^ 
ty, and forming a junta in imitation of those in Spain, be, by tiiese 
means, separated the countiy underbids command from its alle- 
giance to the> viceroy. *. About this time, Don J. Goyeneche, 
oniB of the agen(;id sent to America by the^junta of Sevilfe, arrived 
at Monte Video ^th despatches from the junta ; he approved of 
•the conduct of Eiio in forfnin^ a junta, and declared that ^' his 
mission had no other object than to promote the establishment of 
juntas, to secure the tranquillity of the countjy." Notwithstand- 
ing this language mid conduct, which probably were occasioned 
bylus knowing that Linierd favoured the pretensions of Bona- 
parte, Goyeneche, at Lima, not only opposed the establishment <^ 
juntas, but conquered the* troops which supported the junta df 
JjSL Paz. *- ' ' 

Whilst the body of the people considered the events in the pc* 
ninsula as important only, by exposing the colonies as well as 
Spain, to fall under the doiftinion of the French emperor, a few 
individuals, distinguished for their intelligence and patriotism, re- 
garded them ad the dawn of a new era. They perceiyed that the 
connexion between the two countries was de facto, at an end, and 
that the time had at last arrived, to break the chains which had so 
long enslaved their country. Castelli, a lawyer of distinguished 
reputation, was the leader of the patriots in Buenos Ayres, and 
their secret, meetings were held at his country-house, where they 
eluded the vigilance of the spies of th0 government. His asso- 
ciate were l^lgrano, Chlclana, Pena, Beruti, Donado, Thomp- 
son, and others. The central junta of Spain injudiciously dia* 
placed Liniers, who Wba respected for his services in defending 
the country against the. British a few years before, and sent Don , 
B. H. Cisneros from Spain to succeed him. The revolution 
.which broke out in La Paz in 1809, alarmed ike new viceroy, and 
led him to establish die most severe political inquisition. But 
neither the activity and vigilance of the government, nor the me-' 
iancholy termina^on of the revolution in La Paz, deterred the 
patriots of Buenos Ayres from their bold and patiiotic designs* 
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They succeeded in attaching to the popular cause three reg^ents 
of troops, comprising the greater part of what were in the cs^ital. 
These regiments were commanded by colonels Saavedra^ Ocam 
po,«nd Kodrigucz^ The revolutionists also gained over to their 
interests the most Intelligent Creoles, and in some measure pro- 
pared the public mind*for the great political change which they 
meditated. Things were in this state when,, in May, 1819, the 
news was received of the dispersion of the central junta of Spiun, 
and the advance of the French armies through the<pass of Sierra 
Morena, which removed every doubt of the speedy subjugation of 
the peninsula. Cisnefos, the viceroy, issued a proclamation in- 
forming the people of the disastrous and alarming events which 
had occurred in Spain, and at the same time intimated a doid>t^ or 
the uncertainty he felt as to his own authority. This, enabled the 
revolutionists to prevail on the Cabildo or municipality, consisting 
.of five Creoles and ohe Spaniard, to present a petition to the vice- 
roy, prajdng him to assemble a meeting of the citizens to decide 
on the course proper to be pursue;} at such a conjuncture. The 
meeting, which the viceroy could not prevent, was held on the 22d 
of May : the debate was long and animated ; the bold and popu- 
lar eloquence of CasteUi confounded the ro3ralists, and convinced 
theih that the patriots had not only the advantage of a just cause, 
but of superior talents. During the debate, a body of armed citi- 
zens assembled in the public square to protect the friends of the 
people, should any violence or danger menace them. ThcTneet- 
ing deposed the viceroy, and declared that the only lawful authori- 
ty existed in the cabildo, who immediately proceeded to appoint 
a junta, naming the viceroy, however, ai^ president. The people 
were dissatisfied on account of the viceroy being a member of the 
junta, and a tumult ensued, which was followed by a memorial 
addressed to the cabildo, prapng for his removal. This occa- 
sioned the estabUshment of a new junta of nine persons, to exer- 
cise the powers of government in the name of the captive king ; 
who were, Saavedra, Azcuenaga, Alberti, Matheu, Larrea, Gas- 
telli, Belgrano, Paso,.and Moreno. This junta was created on 
the 25th of May, and immediately commenced its session. This 
ineasure of the inhabitants, deposing the viceroy, was not withoirt 
a precedent, it having been done in 1807, when an attack was 
threatened by general Beresford, which met the approbation of 
the Spanish government* 

Its first act was to depute Don J. J. Passo to acquaint the in- 
habitants of Monte Video with the events which had occurred at 
Buenos Ayres. This intelligence occasioned the calling of an 
assembly of the inhabitants of that citv, who approved of the pro- 
ceedings at Buenos Ayres, and agreed to support the new govem- 
• Pazos* Letters, p. 34—39. 
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ment* The Spaniards, however, at Mpnte Video, were violently ' 
opposed to the revolution at Buenos Ayrea, and causing the troops > 
to b^ landed from oa board the Spanish vessels in the harbour, the 
royal party became strengthened^ and bold in their opposition* 
The Spanish chiefs of Paraguay, Cordova, Chuquisaca, and Po- 
tosi, were roused to oppose uie junta, and the late viceroy, Ci^ne- 
ros, and the members of the.audience, secretly assisted tibem, and 
contrived to overthrow the new government, the former having 
privately despatched circulars to all the royd governors to incite 
them to civil war. The ex- viceroy, Liniers; was also among the 
enemies of the junta ;. and having raised a force of 2000 men, he 
laid w£^te the environs of Cordova to prevent the approach of the 
p.opular troops. The part secretly acted by the viceroy and mem- 
bers of the audience being discovered, they were seized and or- 
dered to quit the. country, and embark for the Canary Islands. 
The junta .appointed colonel Ocampo to comman4 the army, who 
attacked Xiiniers and took him prisoner, his troops having princi- 
pdly deserted i^iio — Liniersi^^^Qncha, the late governor of Cor- 
dova, AUende, Moreno, and Rodriguez, who had been the most 
active opposers of the revolution in that quarter, were condemned 
aind ejtecuted, to the astonishment of the Spanish chiefs. 

An English ship of war having'* assisted the royalists, and op- 
posed the commerce of Buenos Ay res, the junta remonstrated 
against the conduct of captain Elliott, its commander, to lord 
Strangford, the British ambassador at Rio Janeiro, who ordered 
him not to interfere in the dispute between the royalists and the 
popular government. 

Sensible of the importance of extending the revolution to Chili, 
the junta despatched Don A. A. Jonte, who was well known to 
the inhabitants in that (iountry, to Santiago, to hasten the forming 
of a junta th6re, >vhich measure had the desired effect. The 
royal chief was deposed, a junta established, and Jonte was con- 
tinued there in the capacity of charge de affairs from the govem- 
nient of Buenos Ayres ; and obtained from the junta of Chili, 
300 troops for the assistance of his government, at a critical con- 
juncture. 

The army under Ocampo having been considerably re-enforced, 
he was ordered, to march against the Spaniards who had collect- 
ed in Upper Peru, under colonel Cordova, and the royal chiefs, 
Sanz and Nieto. They we're attacked hy general Balcarce, who 
had brought re-enforcements to the army of the junta, and as- 
sumed the command ; after a hard fought action, the royatists 
were completely defeated, although occupying a strongly fortified 
position at Suypacha. • Cordova, Sanz, governor of Potosi, and 
Nieto, president of the audience of Charcas, were taken piisoners 
and shot. This victory was fpUowed by another at Tupiza. 
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These successes led to the occvipatipn of Upper Peruy as.lar as 
the river Desaquadero, whiph is the boundary Between the teni- 
tories of Peru and Buenos Ayres. The arigy was accompanied 
by CasteUi, a member of the junta of Buenos Ayres, as its r^pre* 
sentative, iemd-also as general governor of Upper Peru* With 
this victorious army it was intended- to invadeHbat part of Peru 
where the viceroy Abascal maintained the, Spanish authority ; but 
CasteUi having received proposals from the rounic^iaHty of Lima 
for the suspension of hostihties, as aprl^liminary step to peace, the 
invasion was suspended. The municipality sent at the same 
time the eleven .propositions which had been submitted to the 
Cortes of Spain by the members of that body, representing the 
American colonies, and believing that ^hey had been acceded to 
by the Cortes, they offered them as the basis of an accommoda^ 
tion, or treaty of peace. These propositions were sent by Cas- 
teUi to the juntft, who then entered into an armistice with Goye- 
neche, commanding the royd trpops. The danger on the side 
of Peru was now corisidered at an ^nd : }»jt a »tort» was gattxer- 
ing in another quarter. -Velasco, governor of Paraguay^ had 
raised an^army to attack the new government of Buenos Ayres, 
which ordered 800 men, under Don M. Belgrano, against Ve- 
lasco. Don N. Yedros commahded the royahst arm^ of Para- 
guay. An engagement took place on the banks of the Tacuari ; 
the army of Buenos Ayres was defeated, which led Belgmnq to 
propose a conference witlv Yedros, the result of which was, that 
the patriot army was allowed to retreat without molestation. Ve- 
lasco was afterwards deposed by the people, and a junta establish- 
ed for Paraguay, which formed an alliance with Buenos Ayres; 
but refused to join the confederacy. , 

The regency of Spain had appointed Ello captain-general of 
the provinces of Rio de la Plata, and in that capacity he govern- 
ed the province of Monte Video, or the Banda Orienta,! ; and 
was now the most dangerous and powerful enemy witl^ which thcf . 
popular govc3^ment of ,Buenos Ayres had to contend. Don J. 
Artigas, a native of Monte Video, and a captain in the royal ser- 
vice, haying, in consequence of a personal difficulty, detenmned 
to abandon the royal cause > applied to the junta of Buenos Ayres 
early in 1811, for assistance, in arms and ammunition, to enable 
lum to excite a revolt in the Banda Oriental. The jimta, 
anxious to destroy the royal authority in the provinces east of the 
river La Plata, not only furnished the suppUes requested, but or- 
dered the army which had withdrawn from Paraguay, to proceed 
to the Banda Oriental, to co-operate with Artigas, who had col- 
lected a body of guerrillas. Rondeau was appointed to the com- 
mand of the troops of Btienos Ayres. In the contests with the 
British in 1807, he was made a prisoner and carried to England, 
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and from thence he went to Spain, and served some time in the 
war in the peninsula. After gaining several less important ad- 
vantages, Rondeau and Artigas obtained a signal victory over the 
royalists Bt Las Piedras, in May, 1811; all the royal troops 
which survived being, made prisoners, together with their com- 
mander. The victors immediately marched against Monte Yideo, 
and having received re-enforcements from Buenos Ayres, they 
laid siege; to the city. 

At Buenos .Ajnres as well as in the other parts of Spanish Ame- 
rica, the patriots soon became divided among themselves, a^d 
the cause of the revolution suffered greatly from their dissensions. 
There were^o parties in the junta, one headed by Don C. Saave- 
dra, the president, and the other by doctor Moreno, the secretaiy, 
who accused the president of ambitious views, and Saavedra 
charged the doctor with being the leader of the mob. The pre- 
sident, with a view to strengthen his party, procured a decree, 
that the deputies- nominated' by the provinces to the general con- 
gress, should also be entitled to seats in the junta, whereby its 
members were increased from nine to twenty-twOi This plan 
succeeded, and deprived Moreno of his influence, which induced 
him to resign his situation. He was afterwards sent to England 
to solicit the protection of the British government, and died on his 
passage.^ The dissensions among the civil rulers extended to 
the militaij, and occasioned two parties in the army, which con- 
sisted of three corps, one commanded by colonel Diasvelez, one 
by Yiamont, and one under the immediate command of brigadiei; 
Balcarce, commander in chief. The first and last declared foe 
Moreno's party, and Viamont for the president's. 

Notwithstanding the armistice which had not yet expired, Goye- 
neche, taking advantage of these dissensions, in July, 1811, attack- 
ed Diasvelez at Guaqui, who, not being supported by the other 
corps, was easUy overcome ; and his defeat compelled *the other 
two divisions to retreat, and enabled Goyeneche, who had been 
appointed to the command of the royal army of Peru by the vice- 
roy of Lima, to t(ike possession of Upper Peru. Pueyredon, 
president' of the - aoidience of Chuquisaca, was chosen .by the 
troops to command them, in preference to their former leader, 
and he and Viamont retired tothe province of Salta. . Goyeneche 
was checked in his career, by the rising of the people of the pro- 

* Moreno w^s a young man of distinguished talents, and a true patriot. 
Saavedra had procured a decree of the junta, directing the same honours 
and respect to be shown to their president that had been to the viceroys 
His house was called the palace ; and had sentinels posted at every avenue ; 
he rode out in a carriage drawn by six horses, and accompanied by an es- 
cort of dragoons. Moreno opposed these relics of rovaity, and anti-re- 
publican ceremonies, and procured them to be abolished. They were how- 
ever revived by the director Posadas. 
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Tiacefl of Cochabamba, and Santa Cruz de la Siersa,and the bands 
of tho gueitillas which overrun the provmees he occupied, and 
constantly harassed his troops ; being greatly exasperated at this 
annoyance, he determined to shoot every prisoner he should take, 
^nd put to death every partisan of the revolution who should fall 
into his hands. This bloody and savage measure did not pro- 
duce the eiu>ected effect; the .guerrillas still kept the fields .and 
prevented Goyeneche from advancing into the Jqw country. The 
jtmta appointed Saavedra command^ in chief, and orde|«d him to 
raise a new army. Having left the capital' with officers and mus- 
kets for this purpose, his enemies, taking advantage of his ab- 
sence, accused him of ambition and arbitrary ccfnduct, particularly 
in having by his influence obtained the decree of the 6& Of 'April, 
cxiUng Larrea, Pena, Posadas, and odiers, wiio opposed his am- 
bitious designs. Saavedra was deposed by the Cabildo, and a 
change in the government determined on, the junta being consr- 
dered too numerous and slow in its decisions to save the coun^ 
in so alarming a crisis, llie municipality of. the ci^ called a 
meeting of the inhabitants iii September, which resolved that' a 
new government should be established, consisting of only Uiree 
men£ers, and two secretaries. M. Sarratea, F. Chiclana^-and 
J. J. Passo, were entrusted with the powers of &e govemioenl ; 
and B. Rivadavia, and J. Perez, choseii sec^taries/. Regula- 
tions were adopted called a provisional Stettute, providing for the 
renewal of the members of the executive : a meeting composed 
.of deputies of the municipalities of the provinces, was to be held 
livery six months, when one member of the government vacated 
his seat, and another was chosen by the deputies to supply lus 
place. The liberty of the press was guaranteed, and a junta was 
to be estabhshed annually, which, together with the municipal!^, 
were to have exclusive jurisdictioti of all questions relating to the 
liberty of the press and the pij^lic revenue, augmented by confis- 
cating tiie property of Spaniards to nearly the Mnount of 1,400,000 
dollars. 

In the mean time Artigas and Rondeau prosecuted the siege 
against Monte Video i/nth vigour and success ;> and the captain- 
general, £lio, being unable to hold outl9ng without assistance, 
applied to the Portuguese goventment in Brazil for succour. 
Throusfa the influence of ^e Princess Charlotte, sister to Ferdi- 
imd Vll. ^thJSouza, the minister, Elio obtained 4000 men, be- 
.«ides money and jewels from the Princess herself, The troops 
w<He conRnaaded by general Souza, brother of the minist^ ; b^ 
not^rithstanding their arrival at Mohte Video, Elio offered terms 
of peace to the government of Buenos Ajrres, and in Nov^nibar, 
1811, a treaty was concluded. The Portuguese troops were to 
return to their own territory, and the army i^ Buenos Ayres to 
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raise the sieg^ and evacuate the Banda Oriental as far as the river 
Uruguay. Accordingly the siege was raised, but the Portngneae 
troQps, instead of "being withdrawn' according to the. treaty, com- 
mitted acts of hostility in the territory of Rio de la Plata. 
' The army of Peru, was destined to experience further disasters, 
and was defeated by the royalists under general Tristan, who add- 
ed the province of Salta to those then in the occupation of tiie 
royal troops. The revolutionary cause iii Buenos> Ayres was^now 
in a dangerous and critical situation ; the govemmeht having no 
troops tore-enforce the army of Peru, to enable it to check the 
roydists, who were advancing victoriously towards the eapit«4> 
and at the same time threatened by the Portuguese in an oppo- 
site quarter* . Unappalled by the dangerous aspect of affairs, the 
government prepared to act with all the energy of which their 
situation would admit. Sarratea, one of the members of the go- 
vernment, marched it the head of .4000 men to oppose the Por- 
tuguese army ; and general Bel^no, who commanded in Peru, 
' was ordered to retire to Tucuman. , The unexpected advance of 
the army against the Portuguese occasioned sdarm^ and the mi- 
nister Souza, dying about the same time, his succec/bor, count de 
Las Galveas, proposed terms of peaces and an armistice was con- 
cluded in June, 1812, without Umitation of time. The Portu- 
guese troops withdrew from the territory of Buenos Ayres, and 
peace was concluded between the two governments, which mu- 
tually guaranteed each other's territories. 

But external hostilMes were not the only source of danger, nor 
perhaps the most alarming, with which the government of Bqenos 
* Ayres was threateaied. A bold and daring conspiracy was form- 
ed against it for the purpose of arresting the revolution. All the 
inembers of the junta and the partisans of the revolution were to 
be put to death. Don Mir Alzaga, a Spaniard, and a rich mer- 
chant of Buenos Ayres, was at the head of the conspiracy, who, 
with twenty more of the principal leaders, was tried, condemned, 
and executed. The plot was discovered by means of the Portu- 
guese ambassador, who was solicited to join in the conspiracy, 
but declined, and gave intimation to the government of their dan- 
ger. General Belgrano, retreating agreeably to his orders, was 
pursued to Tucuman by the royal geneml Tristan, and would have 
continued to retire, had not vthe inhabitants of Tucuman armed 
themselves and compelled him to keep his ground. He was at- 
tacked by the* royalists under general Tristan, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, who suffered a most signal defeat, losing 1100 men, 
killed, woundied, and prisoners. This victorious field was ho- 
noured with the appellation of cam^o del honQx* The royalists 
were compelled to retreat after th w defeat^ which relieved fiie go- 
vernment and people from apprehension on the side of Peru. 
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On the 5th of April, 1812, a congress was conyened at the 
capital, which elected Don J. M. Pueyredon a member of the ^ 
vernment ; and at a meeting held on the 6th of October, Don If. 
Medrano was nominated a member. Both- of these assemblies 
claimed to possess the sovereign power of ^e provinces of Rio 
de la Plata, and undertook to^rm a constitution ; this was evi- 
dently exceeding their authority, and was opposed by the govern- 
ing junta, and both assemblies were dissolved by military fctfce. 
Two days after the dispersion of the last assembly^ a general 
meeting of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres was held, which con- 
fided the government to Don N. Pena, J. J. Passo, und A. A. 
Jonte. 

The captain-general, Elio, having violated - the treaty with 
Buenos Ayres, by hostilities committed by the Portuguese troops, 
the governing junta determined again to J>esiege Monte Video ; 
and the foundry which had been eslabUshed at the capital by Mo- 
nasterio, who was director of the mititary school at Madrid in the 
reign of Charles the IV., supplied the requisite bombarding can- 
non. Pon G. Vigodet succeeded Elio in his .coimnand, and 
having received re-enforcements from Spain, he not only felt con- 
fident of defending Monte Video, but entertained hopes of crush- 
ing the junta at Buenos A3rres. Rondeau again comntianded the 
troops sent against JVfonte Video, and on the 31st of December, 
Vigodet attacked him, but was defeated with loss. Re-enforce- 
ments were sent from Buenos Ayres under Sarratea, who assumed 
the chief command, but a misunderstanding soon arising between 
him and Artigas, and the officer^ supporting, the lattei*, Sarratea 
was obliged to quit the army, and leave the command again to 
Rondeau. Not discouraged by his defeat, Vigodet, availing him- 
self of his naval superiority, embarked a body of troops and landed 
them at Parana, on the coast of Buenos Ajrres, in February, 1S13, 
for the purpose of procuring provisions, of which the besieged were 
in great want. The governing junta obtaining information qf this 
expedition, despatched colonel San Martin to oppose the royal- 
ists ; having come up with theanemy with his cavalry at San Lo- 
renzo, on the river Parana, this gallant officer gave them battle 
without waiting for his infhntry, and obtained for his country a 
most decisive victory, and Tor himself, the first fruits Of the d&- 
tinguished fame which he afterwards acqmred. 

Belgrano having received re-enforcements, attacked the royal- 
ists of Salta, on the 20th of February, 1813, and after a hard fought 
battle of nearly four hours, victory declared for the patriots, and 
general Tristan and all his troops fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors. But the advantages of this victory were partially lost by an 
act of indiscreet generosity on one part, and base perfidy on the 
other. Belgrano and Tristan had been intimate friends, and the 
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former confining in the faith and honour of the latter, permitted 
him to withdraw with all his troops on faking an oath that neither 
himself nor any of his soldiers would ever take arms again against 
Buenos Ayres. But so lightly did he regard his honour or his 
oath, that he immediately,* with all liis men, joined the royalists 
u^der Goyeneche, who was preparing to take the field. The go- 
vernment disapproved of the generosity df Belgraho, but its con- 
sequences could not be prevented. This victory, however, com- 
pelled Goyeneche to retreat to Oruro, and restored Ux the patriots 
the provinces of Potosi, Charcas, Chayante, and Cochabamba. 
On the 31st of January, a tjongress, called the constitn^ente, com- 
posed of deputies from the towns and cities of the provinces of 
Rio de la Pfata, met in the capital. , The sovereignty of the con- 
gress was acknowledged by- each inhabitant. The style of the 
governing junta was changed to that of the supreme executive, 
and consisted of Pena, Perez, and Jonte. The congress adopted 
some liberal measures ; tbat^ every future child of a slave should 
be free, and that all slaves from any part of the world, who jn^ht 
come into Rio de la Plata, shuoia unmedM^ly be emancipated. 
A plan was also formed for the gradual manumission of the slaves ; 
all proj)rietors were to sell to government wheri required, one 
third part of their slaves, the price of ^hich was to be hquidated 
as a debt against the state. The government was to manumit 
the slaves purchased ; but they were to be formed into battalions, 
their officers to be whites, and to be fed, clothed, and paid by the 
government.* 

A new conspiracy was formed at Monte Video, against the po- 
pular government, instigated by Spaniards at Buenos Ayres ; but 
it was discovered, and the conspirators arrested, tried, and four 
of them executed. In August, the term of Jonte as a member 
of the executive expired, and the congress filled the place by Don 
G. Posadas. Jonte and Don J. Ugarte^*he, were appointed com- 
missioners to visit the provinces and make the necessary political 
reforms and arrangements, conformable to the new order of things, 
and particularly as it respected the finances. 

The armies of the hostile parties in Peru, the royalists under 
Pezuela, the successor of Goyeneche, and the patriots command- 
ed by Belgrano, met at Vilcapugio on the north of Potosi, where 
a severe and long contested engagement took place ; the advan- 
tage was on the side of the royalists ; Belgrano retreated to Ayo- 
ma on the north of Chuquisaca,. but being hotly pursued, anothei 
action was fought near the close of November, in which the pa ^ 
triot^ were completely defeated, after fighting with such determined 
bravery and perseverance, as extorted a tribute of praise firom the 
royalist general in his official despatch. This victory made the 
* Outline of the Revolution in South America. . 
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royalists masters of all Upper Peru, and also Jujuy and Saka. 
These serious disasters placed the government at Buenos Ayres 
in a critical situation, and occasioned general alarm. A victori- 
ous army without any troops to oppose it, threatened the country 
on the side of Peru, and the war on the east side of the river re- 
quired additional forces. These threatening circumstances which 
demanded the entire resources of the country, instead of calling 
into requisition those resources, served to impair both the energy 
of the government, and its means, as the public mind began, to 
waver as to the issue of the contest : and when their country had 
most need of their services, many were thinking only of their own 
safety. Under the influence of tibis appalling aspect of affairs, the 
governing junta proposed to concentrate the executive power in 
one magistrate, to give more Energy and decision to the govern- 
ment ; and on the 31st of December, the congress repeSded the 
decree establishing a tripUcate executive, and vested the powers 
of government in one chief magistrate, called the supreme dlrect- 
or. Don C Ppsadas was nominated director, midah ex^ctiSve 
council of seven meii]l>ecs^juvao aiso appointed for his advice and 
assistance. 

At this gloomy period, an individual, whose name s^erwards 
became illustrious, was brought into notice. This individual was 
San Martin, who was appointed to succeed Belgrano, the latter 
having been ordered to be tried for his late defeat. San Martin, 
in the course of a few months, created a new army of 3500 men; 
besides which, he formed the guerrillas into several corps, which 
cut off the communications between the diflerent divisions of the 
royalists, and by constantly watching and harassing foraging par- 
ties, deprived them of provisions. In consequence of these an- 
noyances by the guerrillas, the Spanish general was obliged to 
abandon Sidta, Jujuy, and a part of Upper Peru, where the war 
was carried -on by Pinelo, Munecas, the Indian Pomakagua, and 
other partisan warriors. . In the mean time, Don Juan Larrea, 
secretary of finance, contrived and executed a plan for establish- 
ing a naval force superior to that of the enemy. Two brigs^ three 
corvettes, and one schooner, were equipped, manned, and ready 
for sea, with troops on board. Mr. Brown, an English merchant 
at Buenos Ayres, was appointed to command this little flotilla, 
which, having put to sea, engaged some ships of the enemy, in 
April, 1814, near the island of Martingarcia ; and on the 25tii of 
May, another engagement took place off Monte Video, in sight 
of the town, of a more decisive character. Two of the enemy's 
corvettes were taken^ two others destroyed by fire, and the rest 
escaped. This victory enabled Brown to blockade Monte Vi- 
deo. General Rondeau, in consequence of a difliculty with Ar- 
tigas, had been obliged to withdraw his troops from t^ie siege, but 
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had renewed it with more vigour than ever, before colonel Alvear 
arrived from Buenos Ayxes with re-enforcements to assume the 
command.* San Martin having demanded leave of absence, in 
consequence of the impaired state of his health, Rondeau supplied 
his place, as commander of the army of !teru. Soon after Alvear 
took-command of the besieging ajmy, the town not being able to 
hold out any longer, Vigodet proposed to capitulate, and the 
terms agreed on, were, that the garrison should be permitted to 
embark for Spain, that the troops of Buenos Ayres should enter 
Monte Video, and hold possession of it until the result of the de- 
putation should be known, which the congress intended to send 
to Spain. There were 5500 prisoners surrendered, 11,0Q0 mus- 
kets, and an immense park of artillery and mihtary stores. The 
government did not, however, strictly comply with these terms of 
capitulation, for neglecting which, they assigned various reasons ; 
the principal one was, the ri^ht of retaliation for Tristan and 
Goyeneche's breaches of faith. Vigodet was {)ermitted to em- 
bark for Spain, but the troops were Sstributed through the inte- 
rior provinces of Rio de la Plata, except what could be induced 
to enlist into the popular service. 

The difficulties between the government of Buenos Ayres and 
Artigas, commenced almost immediately after their united exer- 
tions had captured Monte Video, and reduced the Spanish power 
in theBanda Oriental. Artigas claimed thai Monte Video ought 
to be given up to him, as chief of the Banda Oriental ; this de- 
mand was resisted by the government of Buenos Ajrres, and to 
check the designs of Artigas, a part t)f their troops were left in the 
country under the command of colonel Soler, who was appointed 
governor of Monte Video. To the contention with Artigas, was 
added mischievous dissensions among the patriots ^t Buenos 
Ayres. Availing himself of the ephemeral popularity, which the 
capture of Monte Video had given him, Alvear obtained the ap- 

* General Kondeau, in the name of the government, convened an Ori- 
ental congress for the purpose of appointing deputies to represent the Ban- 
da OrienUd, and to choose a governor for the province. Artigas, as chief 
of the Orientals,, demanded that the electors should appear at his head^ 
quarters, and receive instructions firopa him. This arbitrary demand be- 
ing disregarded, he opposed the congress, declared it illegal, and attempt- 
ea to dissolve it. The electors, however, appointed deputies and a go- 
vernor, which so exasperated Artigas, that he exerted himself to spread 
disaffection among the Oriental troops, and finall}^ withdrew from the 
army, and carried off nearly all the Orientals. Tnis conduct produced 
"great indignation against Artigas at Buenos Ayres, and the director, Po- 
sadas, declared him both a traitor and an outlaw, and deprived him of all 
his offices, offering 6000 dollars to any one who would bring him in, dead 
or alive. This rash measure, fraught with great cruelty and injustice, 
only served to strengthen the influence of Artigas over the Orientals, and 
render the broach between them and the government of Buenos Ayres 
almost irreparable. — Funes. 
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pointaent of commander in chief of the army in Peru, and marched 
with a large re-enforcement to join' the army; but, learning before 
he arrived, that from the influence of Rondeau, the troops were 
opposed to him, he returned to Buenos Ay^-es. Here he solicit- 
ed the place of supreme director, \diich he obtained in Januaij, 
1815, Posiados resigning the post. These events occasioned 
deep animosities and general anarchy. The army of Peru re- 
fused to acknowledge Aivear. Some of the provinces declared 
for Rondeau, and o£ers supported the director. Communication 
between the capital and many of the provinces was obstructed, 
Although ^e two factions did not commit actual hostilities. To 
complete the difficulties of'the republic, their troops were defeated 
in the Banda Oriental, by Rivera, one of Artigas' generals, which 
compelled the director to order Soler to evacuate the countey with 
the remnant of his forces. Artigas now entered Monte Yidco, 
and being in the undisputed possession of the Banda Oriental, he 
was a more formidable enemy to Buenos Ajrres, than ^e royal- 
ists ih that quarter had been. He determined to invade the terri- 
tories of Buenos Ayres, and proceeded against Santa Fe, which, 
instead of opposing him,, declared in his favoiu*. The director 
sent 2000 n\en to oppose Artigas, commanded by general Yiana 
and colonel Alvarez ; but the latter declared against the director, 
arrested Yiana, the commander in chief, and united with Artigas, 
for the purpose of overthrowing the director. The army in Peru 
sent Jonte to insist on Alvear's renouncing the directorship ; and 
being at last satisfied that he could not rule ^ people against their 
will, a people who had lost all confidence in him, in .consequence 
of his rash ambition, he reluctantly yielded to the general voice, 
and resigned his post. So indignant were the inhabitants against 
the director, that when Alvarez had joined Artigas, ana was 
marching against Buenos Ayres, they collected in crowds, and 
denounced the director, instead of the apostate officer. These 
occurrences occasioned a public meeting of the inhabitants, who 
declared the authority of Alvear, and also that of the congress, 
illegal and disannulled, and vested the government in the munici- 
pality of the city. The ex-director, Alvesu*, retired three mUes 
from the city, where the troops were encamped, of which he as- 
sumed the command ; and it beitig reported that he meditated at- 
tacking the town, the inhabitants were thrown into alarm and con- 
fusion, and the municipality ordered every citizen under arms, and 
arrested the wife of Alvear, and several deputies, who were his 
partisans. An accommodation finally took place, and Alvear en- 
gaged to leave the country. He embarked for Engkmd in a Bri- 
tish frigate, commanded by captain Percy, who acted as mediator 
between the parties, and engaged to guarantee the performance 
of Alvear. 
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The municipality established a new junta, called de observa^ 
ciofiy and promulgated a new provisional constitution. The junta 
of observation were a sort of tribunes ; whose duty it was to see 
that the laws were executed, to watch the conduct of the director^ 
check his ambition, and oppose his acts when prejudicial to the 
public interest. Rondeau retaining his post at the head of the 
army, colonel Alvarez was appointed his substitute. The public 
papers were filled with invectives against the members of the late 
administration ; more than twenty persons were arrested, and the 
government was occupied in preparing for theit trial. Colonel 
Paillardel was condemned to death, and executed, but the people 
of Buenos A3rres being much dissatisfied, the rest of the accused 
were exiled.* 

The destruction of the Spanish naval force procured for Brown 
the rank of admiral, and in 1815, he proposed to the government 
to sail ^vit]||his flotilla on a cruise into the Pacific ocean for the 
annoyance of the Spanish commerce. The government approv- 
ing of the proposal, and having made the necessary preparations, 
the expedition sailed at the end of the year. For some time it 
oruised with success, but the admiral's ship having grounded on 
* the sands near the coast of Guayaquil, was captured by the Spa- 
niards. Brown, however, was exchanged for the newly appoint- 
ed governor of Guayaquil, who had been captured on his way 
from Panama, a few days before, by one of Brown's cruisers. 
Whilst on this station, Brown greatly annoyed the Spanish com- 
merce, and captured many vessels, some of which he sent to 
Suenos Ayres. On his return in the Hercules with a rich booty 
on board, Brown was captured by the British ship of war, Brazen; 
his vessel was carried into Antigua, where it was condenmed, on 
pretence that it had violated the navigation laws. 

Great disorders prevailed at Santa Fe, and a body of troops 
Mras sent thither under general Yiamont to overawe the partisans 
of Artigas and the disc^ected. The death of the governor, and 
the selection of a lieutenant governor, occasioned fresh tumults. 
The inhabitants, rising in a mass, led by Yen^ and aided by a few 
troops, attacked Viamont with that fury which a spirit of faction 
inspires, and compelled him and all his troops to surrender. To 
this disaster, succeeded one still more serious. The royaUst ge- 
neral, Pezuela, having received ire-enforcements from Spain, at- 
tacked the patriot army in Peru, and defeated it at Sipesipe, in 
INovember, 1815. This victoiy enabled the royalists the third 
time to occupy the provinces of Charcas, PotoSi, and Jujuy. Civil 
dissensions still continued to agitate the state. Alvarez, who 
.exercised the supreme executive authority, in consequence of the 

* Outline of the Revolution. Dean Fanes' History of the Revplution in 
the United Provinces. 
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absence of Rondeau, ordered the convocation of a new congress; 
but before it assembled, he was displaced from his command, by 
a popular revolution, and Balcarce appointed to succeed him ; 
but he also was soon removed by the popular voice, and the go- 
vernment placed in the hands of a committee. Notwithstanding 
these commotions, the new congress assembled in Tucuman, and 
their first act was the appointment of a supreme director. Don 
J. M. Pueyredon was elevated to the supreme executive authori- 
fy, which gave great satisfaction to the inhabitants, tired and dis- 
gusted with repeated revolutions, and revived the hopes of the 
mends of liberty. Pueyredon commenced his administraticHi 
with energy ; he gave the command of the army of Peru to gene- 
ral Belgrano, and sent troops to re-ehforce San Martin, who was 
defending the frontiers of the country bordering on Chili. But 
he found the republic in a general state of anarchy ; not only the 
Orientals under Artigas, opposed the government, bufiiSanta Fe 
maintained its independence, and Cordova and other cities refused 
to subinit to the government of Buenos Ayres. The capital was 
charged with arrogating every thing, and of assuming all the pow- 
ers of government. Those opposed to the govetnment were in 
favour of a federative system, securing to all the provinces an iii- 
fKience according to their popi^lation. Previous to this time, a 
corps of troops from Buenos Ayres had been sent against Santa 
Fe, under E. D. Velis, which being aided by a small squadron, 
the inlkabitants,* seeing no chance of defending the city, resolved 
(o abandon it, and all fled, leaving every thing they could not re- 
move to their invaders, So inveterate was their animosity against 
Buenos Aytes. Having captured the vessels of the enemy, they 
not long afler returned and besieged their invaders in their own 
eapital. Affairs being in this situation, the director sent deputie| 
to attempt an accommodation with Santa Fe ; but before they 
arrived, the troops of Buenos Ayres had evacii^ted the city and 
gone down the river. The threatened invasion by the Portu- 
guese, rendered the director more; anxious for a reconciliation 
with Artigas, to whom he sent a. deputy and a supply of arms and 
munitions of war, offering to furnish all the assistance he wanted 
to enable biro to repel the threatened invasion. Artigas rec^eived 
the supplies, but refund to listen to any terms of accommodation. 
The congress issued a manifesto, deploring the disorders, ex- 
korting the people to obedience, and threatening the ^turbers of 
fkepublic tranquillity ; but it produced no effect. 

The congress, on the 9th of July, 1816, in a short, yet solemn 
declaration, announced the independence of the United Provinces. 
At a subsequent penod, a manifesto was published, assigning, at 
greater length, the reasons which moved them to a s^mration. 

The invasion of the Portuguese ind. iced Pueyredon, tiiedireetor, 
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to make a second attempt at reconciliation with Artigas, and com- 
missioners were appointed to treat with hin^, A treaty was finally 
concluded, wherein it was stipulated that the province of the Banda 
Oriental should acknowledge the authority of the government of 
Buenos Ayres ; that it should send members to the congress, and 
that the government should immediately furnish troops for its de- 
fence. This event occasioned great joy ^dth the inhabitants, on 
both sides of the river ; which, however, was soon checked, by 
iuforniation that the Orientals refused to ratify the treaty, influ- 
enced, as was supposed, by Artigas. The executive of the United 
Provinces remonstrated with the Portuguese general, Lecor, and 
warned him of the consequence of an unprovoked and unjustifia- 
ble invasion, but without any effect. His .pretext w€is, that the 
disorders and anarchy in the neighbouring provinces rendered it 
necessary to occupy the country, to prevent the contagicn from 
spreading into Brazil. 

In the mean time the war raged in Upper Peru, where colonel 
M. A. Padilla checked the progress of the bloody Facon. T*> 
oppose the successful career of Padilla, the enemy despatched 
1000 men towards Laguana. Padilla prepared to meet the as- 
sailants, and entrusted to his captains the defence of several 
posts, and one to the command of his wife ; the enemy made a 
furious assault, but was completely repulsed and routed, and this 
heroic female, deserving of Spartan renown, had the satisfaction 
of presenting to her husband a standard of the enemy, taken 
with her o^vn hands. Padilla pursued the fugitives in every di- 
rection, driving such as escaped into the tdwn of Chuquisaca, 
where they were shut up. The wife of Padilla, for her heroic 
conduct, was rewarded by the government with the commission 
and pay of a Ueutenantcoloneh 

Another victory was obtained over a body of Spaniards of 1000 
men, under tlie command of Facon, in person, by the patriot offi- 
cer Warnes, the royalists being almost entirely destroyed. In 
Salta and Jujuy, general Guemes, with a formidable guerrilla 
force, and numerous other corps of guerri'.las under different 
leaders, constantly annoyed the royahsts, deprived them of their 
conquests as fast as they were made, and finally compelled Pe- 
zuela to retreat. 

Internal dissensions and the voice of faction had not yet 
ceased to disturb the public councils. The removal of the con- 
gress from Tucuman to the capital was deemed expedient for the 
better management of the war ; as it was convenient to have the 
difPsrent departments of the government near each other. This 
measure was opposed by most of the provinces, who desired to 
have the congress out of the reach of the influence of the capi- 
tal* After much discussion, a vote was obtained in congresfr ' 
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remove the capital, which gave rise to hew commotions and dis« 
turbances. Don Francisco Borges was the leader of the fac- 
tions ; and a body of veteran troops being sent against them, 
thej W43re routed and dispersed, and their leader, Borges, taken 
prisoner, who paid with his Ufe the price of his factious temeritj. 
Disturbances also occurred in the province of Cordova ; the go- 
vernor, Antonio Funes, brother of the historian <^ that name, 
although a man of great firmness and prudence, could not pro- 
tect himself against intrigue and conspiracy. He was seized in 
his house by &e conspirators, led by Bulnes, his son-in-law, and 
thrown into prison with. Sayos, the military commandant. The 
insurgents not having sufficient confidence in Bulnes, appointed 
another person to be their leader ; but the governor, obtaining 
his Uberty, collected a small force of militia, with which the con- 
spirators were dispersed, and took refuge in Santa Fe ; their 
leader was taken prisoner, who, with several others was sent to 
Buenos Ayres, where they were condemned and executed. 
Tranquillity was restored, and the governor re-established in his 
authority. 

The boundary between the Portuguese possessions in Ameri- 
ca, and those of Spain, was long a subject of dispute, and not- 
withstanding the treaty of St lldefonso, concluded in 17T7, the 
court of Brazil bad made frequent attempts to extend its limits 
to the La Plata ; and since the emigration of the royal family to 
Brazil, it had become tin object of more in^ortance to obtain the 
territory east of the river, and it was hoped that the distractions 
of the Spanish provinces would afford a favourable opportunity 
to accomphsh this driirable object. It was this consideration 
which induced the court of Brazil so readily to send an army to 
Monte Video, in 1811, at the solicitation of Elio. Encouraged 
by the disorders in the provinces, particularly in the Banda Ori- 
ental, which afforded a pretext for the measure, and urged on by 
Alvear, Garcia, Herrera, and other disaffected persons, who 
having been banished from Buenos Ayres had retired to Monte 
Video, the BraziUun government resolved on invading the east- 
em shore. Troops were obtained from Lisbon, and an army of 
10,000 men was collected at Rio Grande, with which the Portu- 
guese general Lecor, in December, 18l6, invaded the Banda 
Orientd in three directions. General Lecor, with 5000 men, 
marched by the way of Santa Teresa ; general Silviera, witii a 
division of 1600 troops, advanced by the- way of Semo Larp>, 
and the third corps of 3400, led by general Curau, proceeded 
towards Purification. It was impossible for the Orientals to ^p* 
pose this overwhelming torrent. Rivera, one of Artigas' gea0» 
rds, attacked the Portuguese general, Pinto, at Ind£ MuerlHy 
but after a sharp conflict, was reused, with the loss of half of 
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his men : mortified with this defeat, soon after one hundred Ori- 
entals fell in with the same number of the enemy, who had march- 
ed out of Maldonado, and attacked tbem with such fury that they 
were Uterally cut to pieces. Rivera and Forges* opposed gene- 
ral Silviera ; they harassed him on his march, out had not a force 
sufficient to engage him, or prevent his junction with Lecor, 
whose march Artigas had not been able to oppose. After this 
junction, general Lecor proceeded to Monte Video, which was 
evacuated by the garrison on the t9th of January, 1817, and en- 
tered by the Portuguese the next day. Artigas still occupied 
the province of Banda Oriental, and by his guerrillas continued 
to harass the Portuguese, and to cut off their supplies of provi- 
sions from the interior.* 



CHAPTER Xm. 

War between the Portuguese and Artigas — San Martm-r-^his ex- , 
peditioninto Chili — difficulties in passing the Andes — victory of 
Chacabuco — San ^Martin returns to Buenos Ayres — events in 
Ufqter Peru — affairs in the Banda Oriental — events of the wa/r 
in Chili — parties in Buenos Ayres-'^onspiracy- — arrival of Spa- 
nish transport^^^evolt of Spanish prisoners — threatened expedi" 
Hon from Cadiz — constitution proclaimed-^-resignation ofPuey- 
redon-T-negotiations with France — invcision by the JMonteneros 
— they defeat Rondeau the director — Pueyredqn^s party over- 
throvm — anarchy and civU war ensue — defeaiofJUvear and Car^ 
rera — Rodriguez appointed governor of Buenos Jlyres — Rami' 
rez defeated — treahf with Spain — arrival of Mr, Rodtiey, mt- 
nisterfrom the United States — minister sent to Wa^shrngton-^ 
meeting of congress — revolution in the Banda Oriental — conduct 
of the emperor of Brazil. 

AFTER the fall of Monte Video into the hands of the Portu- 
guese, on the 2(Hh ot January, 1817, the right wing of the Portu- 
guese army under Curau^ marched against the Orientals, and at Ar- 
rayo de los Catalanos, were attacked by general La Torre, con* 

** Bean Funes' History of the Revolution in tho United Provincf 
17* 
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manding 3000 men^ in opposition to the advice of his oBicers* 
The action was obstinate and sanguinary ; but terminated most 
disastrously to the patriots, who were defeated with very great 
loss. Artigas occupied a position in the rear of the army, with 
100 men, and before he was aware of this dissistrous result, he 
was surrounded with 400 troops, and only escaped by the aid of 
an Indian, leaving his baggage to the enemy. In the mean time, 
Lecor found himself shut up in JMonte Video, and all supplies be- 
ing cut off, he was suffering for provisions, and exposed to all the 
privations of a siegie, which compelled him to march into the into* 
rior with 2000 men in pursuit of cattie. His movements were 
watched by Rivera, one of the Oriental chiefs, who surprised and 
attacked turn several times with considerable success. 

The calamities which now afflicted, and the more serious ca- 
lamities which threatened the Banda Oriental, produced a uni- 
versal cry among the inhabitants, for a re-union with the confede- 
racy ; and even some of their chie& were in favour of the mea- 
sure, believing it the on^ means of saving the country from con- 
quest and desolation. Under the influence of these sentiments, a 
correspondence was opened with the director, who, to evince his 
desire of an accommodation, immediately sent some military sup- 
plies and arms by way of Colonia. Rivera consented to the 
union, subject to ube provision, that it met the approbation of Ar- 
tigas. This daring chief, influenced only by ambition and a de- 
termination to preserve his own power, used all his influence, 
and all the artifice he possessed to prevent the union. The parfy 
in favour of a union, however, was tiumerous, and several corps 
and detachments of the troops, elected Don Tames Garcia their 
commander, and entered into articles- of union with the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres. Rivera, after a warm altercation with 
Garcia, sent to Artigas for a reinforcement of 600 men to op- 
pose him by force. Being decidedly opposed by general Forges, 
who expressed great horror at a measure calculated to enkindle 
again the flames of civil war, Artigas sent only fifty men to Colo- 
nia, under the pretext of defending that place from the Portu- 
guese flotilla,' but as is supposed, with the real design of uniting 
with Rivera, to make war on the party in favour of the union. 
Finally the party of Artigas prevailed, and this favourable oppor- 
tunity for an accommodation passed by without producing this de- 
sirable object. 

While disorders reigned in the easjt, which cast a shade over 
the poUtical horizon, a more brilliant prospect was opening in the 
west. San Martin, then governor of Cuyo or Mendoza, had, for 
some time, conceived the bold and noble design of crossing the 
Andes, with a force suflicient for the emancipation of Chili, which 
ns groaning under an exasperated tyranny, the Spaniards having 
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re-established their authority over the country, and banished a 
large number of the most influential patriots to the island of Juan 
Fernandez. Chili had sent men and money to^assist the United 
Provinces, when threatened by the Spanish general Elio, which 
required a return ; but the constant annoyance of the United Pro- 
vinces, by the ro)ralists of Chili and Peru, rendered it an impor- 
tant object to the security of the republic, that the royal authority 
in those countries should be overthrown. The invasion of Chili, 
therefore, promised, not only the emancipation of that country, 
but security to the frontiers of the United Provinces, and to ad- 
vance the general cause. But how was this to be effected ? San 
Martin had no army, and the confederacy had no means of raising 
or supporting one ; its affairs had never been in a more deplora- 
ble condition since the commencement of the war. The province 
of Cuyd was thinly peopled, and impoverished and devastated by 
the predatory incursions of the Spaniards. These discouraging 
circumstances, however, did not deter San Martin from his noble 
enterprise, but only served to bring into requisition the wonderful 
resources of his mind. Such was his influence over the people 
of Cuyo, and so completely had he engaged their affections and 
confidence, that they placed every thing th^y had at his disposal. 
They voluntarily furnished him with 600 slaves, 300 horses, 
10,000 mules, and contributed, by money and personal exertions, 
to the construction of barracks, and providing arms, munitions, 
and equipments. They furnished the means also of conductmg 
troops from Buenos Ayres. 

Afler one year spent in organizing and disciplining an army, 
composed of such materials, San Mcurtin set out on his patriotic 
and daring enterprise. He had to cross tlie majestic Andes, 
with an army accompanied with baggage and artillery. Which, for 
300 miles, presented rugged and almost inaccessible summits 
and narrow defiles, admitting of two persons only abreast along 
the giddy verge of frightful precipices,, where eternal frosts hold 
their undisputed reign. This passage with an army over the 
highest mountains in the world, is an achievement more daring 
and difficult than that of the renowned Hannibal in crossmg the 
Alps ; and perhaps there is nothing on the page of history that 
surpasses it. But no obstacles could shake the purpose of San 
Martin ; no difficulties were too grea:t for his genius to overcome^ 
In thirteen days, the frozen Andes were vanquished and passed, 
with the loss of 5000 horses and mules, and a few men. The 
liberating army encountered the enemy at Chacabuco soon afler ; 
and the veterans, who had conquered the Andes, experienced no 
difficulty in vanquishing the instruments of tyranny. Seldom has 
a victory been more complete, or a triumph more splendid. << In 
twenty-four days," said the commander, << we have crossed the 
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most elevated mountains of the globe, tenninoted ^ can^paign, 
put an end to, the sway of tyrants, ^d given liberty to Chili." 
The remnant of the royalists took refuge in Talcahuano. The 
inhabitants formed a junta at Santiago, and, as a reward for 
his services, offered to San Martin the dictatorship of Chili, 
which he d^lined, and this power was vested m Bemando O'Hig- 
gins. 

After this splendid victory, the g^eral of the Andes^ as San 
Martin was now called, returned to Buenos Ayres to concert a 
plan with the government tq direct the victorious arms of the 
republic against Peru. As he approached Mendoza, the capital 
of Cuyo, the whole inhabitants of the town flocked out to meet 
him ; the youth strewed the road with roses, and all demonstrated 
the most lively sensations of admiration and joy on beholding 
the hero of the Andes, and the liberator of ChiU. At Buenos 
Ayres the same sentiments prevailed, and preparations were 
making to receive him with every mark of respect and honour; 
but being apprized of what was intended, he stole into the city 
unobserved, to the no small disappointment of the people.^ 

Greneral Belgrano, who had been appointed by Pueyredon, to 
the command of the army in Upper Peru, by his talents and ex- 
ertions, had retrieved the disasters of the republic in that quar- 
ter. The Spanish general Pezuela was succeeded in the com^ 
mand by genen^ Soma, a less skilful general than his predeces- 
sor. After the death of Padilla and Merceces, the bloody Facon 
was successfully opposed by Warnes, Ganderilla, and Fernan- 
dez, who pressed him hard ; but he was destined to fall a victim 
to a higher power ; a stroke of lightning from heaven put an end 
to his days and his cruelties. General Soma, haughty and pre- 
sumptuous, resolved to recover the provinces which his prede- 
cessor had been obliged to abandon. At the head of 2000 men 
he pushed forwards into Jujuy, but was so closely pursued and 
harassed by Guemes with his formidable guerrilla, that he soon 
had occasion to repent of lus temerity. After several engagements, 
in which he sustained considerable loss, as well as from the con- 
tinual annoyance of several guerrilla corps, Soma was com- 
pelled to retreat with the remains of his army, and abandon his 
designs of conquest. i 

The state of a^irs in the Banda Oriental remained essentially 
the same ; Erenu and Sipnanuego/the chiefs in die province cdf 
Entre Rios, made some concessions, and manifested a disposi- 
tion for an accommodation with the United Provinces ; but Ar- 
tigas sent an abusive letter to the director, accusing him of se- 
cretly fa[vourmg the Portuguese, of having connived at the sup- 
plies mdiich had been furnished them, and threatening^ to attack 
* Fanes. 
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him even in the capital. To secure Santa Fe, which commands 
the interior of the province of Buenos Ayres, and at the same 
time to furnish relief to the people of Entre Rios, the director 
sent a hody of troops under Montes de Oca, which were furious- 
ly attacked and defeated by a detachment ordered against them 
by Artigas ; a re-enforcement sent under colonel B^carce, was 
also attacked with still greater desperation, and shared the same 
fate. 

These disasters were soon followed by intelUgence still more 
disagreeable from Chili. Whilst San Martin and O'Higgins 
were exerting all their means to reduce the fortress of Talc5iu- 
ano, the last strong hold of the royalists, the viceroy of Lima 
succeeded in throwing 1500 men into that fortress, which as to 
strength will almost compare with Gibrahar. San Martin, how- 
ever, instead of being discouraged by this untoward event, was 
re-enforcing his army, and preparing for a grand expedition to 
Peru, intending to strike the same blow there, which he had jiith 
such important results in ChiU. Alarmed at this threatened in- 
vasion, the viceroy resolved to decide the fate of Peru in Chili, 
and accordingly, aflpr great preparation, embarked an army of 
nearly 6000 men, under Osorio, for Talcahuano, Almost imme- 
diately after the landing of his troops, Osorio, confident of vic- 
tory, and despising the army, and the general whose valour he 
had not yet tried, commenced his marcHi for the capital of Chili. 
Being re-enforced by the garrison of the fortress, and the royal- 
ists in the country, his army amounted to 8000 men. He march- 
ed rapidly through the province of Conception, and advanced as 
far as Talca. Previous to this, the divisions of San Martin's 
army had united and kept up a continual skirmishing with the 
royaUsts, and on the 19th of March, the van of the Spanish army 
was attacked and driven back into th6 streets of Talca. Osorio 
now became alarmed for his safety, and resolved to attack the 
patriots in the night in their encampment. The attack was made 
in the most unexpected and furious manner ; and the independ- 
ents were surprised, thrown into confusion, and completely routed. 
San Martin, with the remains of his army, retired to the pass of 
Angulemu, on the route to Santiago, and in a few days marched 
towards the capital, where, in a short time, by his own incredible 
exertions, ^nd the patriotism of the inhabitants, his army was re- 
enforced, re-organiz^d, and prepared to dispute the dominion of 
Chili and of Peru, on the plains of Maypu. Here on the 5th of 
April, 1818, was fought one of the most sanguinary actions which 
the records of the revolution in South America afford, the result 
of which was equally decisive and glorious. It annihilated the 
Spuush army, secured to San Martin an imperishable renown, 
and estabtished the independence and liberty of Chili and Peru. 

Vol. II. 2 
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San Martin was universally greeted as the saviour of the codh- 
tiy, and the hero of the revolution. Soon after this, he returned 
to Buenos Ayres, where he was received with the honour due to 
his private worth and important public services.* 

At this period many privateers were fitted out at Buenos Ayres, 
or sailed under commissions of the government of the United 
Provinces ; some were fitted out in the United States, in viola- 
tion of our laws, and 6thers in England, which obtained commis- 
sions from that government ; many also sailed, with commissions 
from Artigas. These privateers scoured the ocean, and de- 
stroyed what remamed of the Spanish commerce, and some of 
them committed outrages on neutraf vessels. 

The war on the other side of the river still continued between 
the Orientals and the Portuguese ; but the government at Buenos 
Ayres took no part against the Portuguese, and Pueyrcdon was 
even accused of secretly assisting them. On the first of May 
1816, the Portuguese got possession of Colonia, either by force 
or treachery, and stationed there a garrison of 1^00 men. About 
the same time the' Portuguese general Curau, with a force of 
3600 men, took Purification and Pysander,.and a body of caval- 
ry crossed the river Uruguay, and ravaged the country. Puri- 
fication was afterwards abandoned and t;he troops took a station 
between the Uruguay and Pysander. Their vessels went up the 
river to co-operate with their troops, without any efforts being 
made by the government of Buenos Ayres to prevent it. 

A strong party existed in the United Provinces, opposed to 
the administration, which was charged with secretly fitvouring 
the designs of the Portuguese against the Banda Oriental ; but 
^the principal ground of dissatisfaction, was an alleged opposi- 
tion on the part of the director and his party to the rights of tiie 
provinces, which complained of the controlling infiuenee of 
Buenos Ayres. The opposition were in favour of what waa caHl- 
ed federalis^trij or a different system of government, which should 
give to all the provinces an equal participation therein. The vio- 
lence of the opposition led to a conspiracy against the adminis- 
tration, which was discovered in August, 1818. The plan was 
to seize and carry off the director, but the plot was discovered, 
and the leader arrested, who accused three distinguished citizens 
as being the authors of the conspiracy, who were arrested, tried, 
and acquitted. This conspiracy, and the measures adopted to sup- 
press it, increased the agitation of the pubUc mind, and the director 
issued a proclamation to quiet the alarm, and preserve tranquillity. 

In the month of February this year, (1818,) the comnii3si<»- 
ers of the United States, Messrs. Rodney, Bland, and Graham, 
who sailed from our shores the preceding December, arrived at 
* Funes* History of the Revolution in the United Provinces, 
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Buenos Ajrres, and were the first public functionaries received 
by the republic from any foreign power. They were sent by 
the president, as special agents to obtain information as to the 
state of the country, and the condition of the new government. 
They were received by the public authorities at Buenos Ayres 
with much respect, and obtained extensive information respect- 
ing the country and the war, which the following year was laid 
before congress, contained in the reports of the commissioners, 
and the accompanying documents. 

In the month of August, a Spanish transport, which had sailed 
from Cadiz with 200 troops for Lima, arrived at Buenos Ayres. 
The troops mutinied, killed such of their officers as would not 
join them, and compelled the captain and crew to conduct the 
vessel to Buenos Ayres, where they took the oath of allegiance 
to the independent government, and joined the forces of the re- 
public. On the 12th of December Ae congress passed a decree 
recognising the independence oi ChilL Most of the troops of 
the government being in Chili, under San Martin, or on the 
froiitiers of Upper Peru, the Monteneros or hordes of Indians, 
disturbed the public tranquillity, and cut off all communication 
with the interior. Early in the year 1819, the Spanish prisoners 
at San Luis revolted, and seven of them, headed by a general 
officer, attacked the governor in his own house ; but, undaunted 
by their number, he defended himself, killed one, and compelled 
the rest to retreat. Twenty-seven of the conspirators were ar- 
rested, condemned, and shot; including one brigadier-general, 
two colonels, and several other officers. The expedition, which 
had long been preparing at Cadiz, occasioned considerable excite- 
ment, and attracted the principal attention of the government, 
which made all the preparations its situation would admit of, to 
meet any force that might invade the country. 

The congress of the confederacy assembled on the 25tb of 
February, and the session was opened by a message from the 
supreme director, who speaks of the dissensions which prevail- 
ed, and of the conspiracies against the government He says, 
that " the frequency of disorders, and the repeated instances in 
which he had been under the painful nece^i^ of punishing the 
authors of disturbances, and the enemies of the republic, had 
rendered him obnoxious to the malice and vengeance of many 
individuals who might be useful to the country," and adds that 
he would resign, did he not think it would have an unfavourable 
influence, at home and abroad, under present circumstances. 
He urges the speedy adoption of a constitution as the most effect- 
ual means of pacifying the disaffected, anfi restoring the public 
tranquillity. " The threatened -expedition from Spain," he rc- 
jnarksi <' requires preparations for defence commensurate to the 
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danger ;" and recommends that the provmces assume a warbke 
attitude, and be put in the most complete state of defence ; and 
intimates that << this will require a head possessing more military 
experience and capacity than he can claim." Whilst engaged in 
providing for the defence of the country, the congress were also 
deliberating on a constitution for the state, and one having been 
prepared, was publicly proclaimed on the 25th of May. It was 
formed on the federal basis, and its principles did not vary essen- 
tially from the constitution of the United States. It presented 
the great features of liberty ; the legislative power being vested 
in two chambers, one consisting of deputies, chosen by the people 
for four years, the other of senators, elected by the provinces or 
states ; the executive authority was vested in one person, called 
a director ; it declared the equality of the citizens, the freedom of 
the press, the inviolability of persons, their dwelHngs, &c. 

Shortly after this event,, Pueyredon, in cousequence of ill 
health, as he alleged, but perhaps from the disaffection to his ad- 
ministration, and the apprehension of a gathering storm, resigned 
the directorship, and Joseph Rondeau succeeded him €td trUerimj 
until a new director could oe chosen according to the forms of the 
eonstitution. Great preparations to defend the country against 
the long threatened expedition from Cadiz continued to be made 
until all apprehensions, from that quarter, were put at rest by the 
revolution in Spain, which defeated the expedition. No impor- 
tant operations of the armies of the United Provinces, in Upper 
Peru and Chili, occurred this year ; but the war, on the east side 
of the river, was kept up by the indefatigable Artigas, who with 
astonishing perseverance and ability, maintained the unequal con- 
test with the Portuguese, without any assistance from the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres, and whilst, often at open war with it. 

The revolution in South America early attracted the attention 
of the great powers of Europe, forming the '' holy alliance ;" and 
from the period it became evident that Spain could, not re-establish 
her- authority over her American colonies, there is the strongest 
reason for beUeving that the allied powers seriously meditated 
such an interference as should dispose of the destinies of those 
countries. The primaiy object of the allied powers, the proscrip- 
tion of all revolutions and political reforms originating from the 
peophy and their determination to oppose the establishment of 
free institutions, could leave no doubt of the concern and hostitify 
with which they viewed the developement of events in Spanish 
America, and the probable estabUshment of several independent 
^free states, resting on institutions emanating from the will and the 
valour of the people. But there is more specific evidence of their 
hostile intentions. Don Jose Vaventine Gomez, envoy from the 
government of Buenos Ayres at Paris, in a note to the secretaiy 
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of his govenun^nt of the 20th of April, 1819, says, that " the di- 
minution of repuhiican governments was a bipsis of the plans 
adopted by the holy aUiancefor the preservation of their thrones; 
and that, in consequence^ the republics of Holland, Venice, and 
Cfenoa, received their death blowat Vienna, at the very time that 
the world was amused by the solemn declaration, that all the 
states of Europe would be restored to the same situation they were 
in before tiia French revolution. I also expressed the belief, that 
the sovereigns assembled at Aix la Chapelle, had agreed, secreK 
ly, to draw the Americans to join tkem in this policy, when Spain 
should be undeoeived, and have renounced the project of re-con- 
quering her provinces ; and that the king of Portugal warmly pro^ 
moied fhis^hiXi. through his mimstersk^^ . 

By a circular note addressed 4>y the Spanish ministec to the 
s01ied powers^in 1317, it appeared that tbese powers had agreed 
with the Spanish sovereign, to interfere in the dispute between 
Spain and her American colonies, and that the manner and extent 
of iiieiT interposition was to.be determined on at the congress to 
be held at Aix la Chapelle^* The great obstacle to the inter- 
ference of the allied powers, ^was Great Britain, whose commer- 
cial poUcy, in this instance, lyas opposed to the political designs 
of the alUahce, and to her own political views. Hercommercial 
interests were the strongest, and she could not be persuaded to 
favour the designs of the other alUed powers against the inde- 
pendehce and tiberty of Spanish America. The condition of the 
United States, and the attitude assumed by the government, (the 
president having decbred, subsequenfly, that the interference of 
any foreign' power against the independence of the states of South 
America,, would be viewed ^s dangerous to the peace and safety 
of the United States,) were nof without their influence on the de- 
signs of these powis^s. 

. But, if the obstacles which Great Britmn and Ae United States 
interposed, prevented their attempting to dispose of the countriiis 
of South America by^ force, as tjiey had pf Naples and Spain, they 
were in hopes to control their destinies by the arts of diplomacy 
and disguised friendship. Taking advantage of the threatened 
invasion from Spain, and Uie alarms which it excited at Buenos 
Ayres, the French cabinet attempted, by intrigue and artifice^ t» 
establish in the United Provinces, a mon^chy under a Eufopeaa 
prince related to the house of Bourbon. Rondeau, the* director, 
was by birth a Frenchman, a circumstance which &voured pUM 
bold intrigue. 

The French*^ minister for foreign affairs, in a conference With 
Gomez, the envoy of the United Provinces, afler expressing the 
ardent wish of the ministry for the success of the glorious cause 
* See President Monroe's Message, in Iditt. 
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in which the United Pcoviaces were engaged, and regretting Ihe 
obstacles which prevented France from afibnhng them assistance, 
said, ** that on reflecting on their true interests, )ic was convinced 
that these entirely depended on the choice of a government, un- 
der whose influence they might enjoy the advantages of peace ; 
and that he firmly believed this form of government could only be 
a constitutional monarchy, with a prince of Europe at. its head; 
whose relations might command and increase a respect for the 
state, and faciUtate the acknowledgment of ^eir national inde- 
pendence. This measure he thought alone would ensure tran- 
quillity to the provinces, conciliate the powers, of Europe, and 
even lead to peace and a recognition of the independence of the 
country on the part of ^pain itself. He recommended the Duke 
of Lucca, late heir of the kingdom of Etruria and a Bourbon by 
his mother's^ side, as a suitable prince ; and said that the empe- 
rors of Russia ^d Austria were very friencfly to him, and that 
England could find neither reason nor pretext to oppose his eleva- 
tion. It was proposed that France would furnish the necessary 
land and naval forces to render the new king respectable, and se- 
cure the inidependence-of the country ; that the duke should marry 
a princess of Brazil, on-condition of a cession from the govern-? 
ment of Brazil of the country east of the La Plata to the United 
Provinces, and that France would use her influence with the king 
of Spain to induce him to acknowledge the independence of the 
country. - • 

Gomez informed the secretary that he had no authority to ne- 
gotiate on this delicate and important subject ; but that he would 
communicate what he bad expressed to him, to his government, 
which he did by a note dated the 19th of June^ 1819. The 
same intrigue was undertaken with the government of Chili 
through its deputy, Don Jose Yrizarri. The despatches from 
Gomez wer^ received in October, 1819, and on the 26th of that 
month, Rondeau, the director, communicated them to congress, 
without expressing any opinion, but urging a speedy decision-* 
After long deliberation, at a secret session on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, strange as it may. seem, the congress approved of the project 
of France, subject to nine conditions; the principal of which 
were, that his most «hristian majesty, the king of France, should 
obtain the assent of the five great powers of Europe, including 
jihigland and Spain ; that he should faciUtate the marriage of the 
duke of Lucca with a princess- of Brazil, and procure a cession of 
the provinces east of the La Plata ; that France should acfford to 
the duke all the assistance necessary to defend and consolidate 
the monarchy^ and to comprise within it all the east side, includ- 
ing Monte Video and Paraguay, and also furnish troops, ships, 
* See the despatch of Gomez to his government. 
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and four miUions of dollars by w^y of loaa, to put the countiy in 
a condition to defend itself^ and secure its independence. The 
design and result of this scheme, had it succeeded, could not 
have occasioned a moment's doubt. It was intended to pros- 
trate the repubUcy and to have established a monarchy on itfi 
niins, under, the protecticm, and consequently, entkely under the 
control of France. If this daring plot against the independence 
and liberties of Spanish America had succeeded, the example would 
have been laid hold of to favour similar attempts, by other Eu- 
ropean powers, against the other governments in Spanish Ameri- 
ca. Fortunately for the interests of South Amecica, an(^ the 
cause of liberty,. there, was too much virtue and intelligence in the 
people, in the midst of all their dissensions, to^permit so degrad- 
ing and pernicious a scheme to be carried into efiect. And those 
ivho had favoured it, were «oon treated with the indign^on and 
contempt which their conduct ileserved. 

In the month of November the territory of Buenos Ayres was 
ifltvaded by the Montenero^, headed, by one of .^tigas' officers^ 
and J. M. Carrera, a. distinguished Chilese, well known in the. 
United States for bis inveterate opposition to the administration 
of Pueyredon in the United Provinces, and that of O'Higgins in 
Chili. The director, Rondeau, placing himself at the head of the 
troops which could be collected, proceeded against the Mpntene* 
ros ; in the beginning of February, 18^, he was defeated by 
these, formidable guerrillas, commanded by Ramirez, formerly an 
officer under Artigas, and a plain guacho^ but shrewd, brave, and 
violent. Previous to this disaster, near the close of the last year, 
another conspiracy had been discovered in the capital against the 
administration, and many persons were seized and banished from 
the city. The dissensions and disorders that existed, were much 
increased by the defeat of Rondeau, which produced the greatest 
alarm at Buenos Ayres, and occasioned general confusion and 
anarchy. The opponents of the administration were now em- 
boldened to act nioro openly and decisively, and the authority 
of the government was entirely prostrated. Buenos Ajres, the 
cradle of the revolution in this part of Spanish America, which 
bad displayed distinguished patriotism, and made immense sacri- 
fices for the independence of the country, and the cause of libeirty, 
was now threatened with invasion, without any army for its de- 
fence, without a goveminent ; and what Was worse, had become 
a theatre of faction, civil war, and intrigue. Ramirez was at the 
head of 3000 men, within seventy miles of the city : the congress 
and director proposed to treat with him, and appointed commis- 
sioners, but he refused, declaring that he would not negotiate 
until a new set of rulers were appointed, who should be free from 
the influence of fueyredon^ 
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The Puejrredon^ parly which had long romntaiaed the ascen- 
dancy, although witib a powerful and violent oppo^tioOy could no 
longer sustain, thair authority. They were accused of haying 
brought on the country all the evils which afflicted it ; of having 
docasioned the dissensions which distracted the state, by their 
male-administration and violent measures ; of promoting ^e dis- 
graceful intrigue with France ; of preventing an accommodatiou 
with Artigas, and of having secretly aided the Portuguese to crush 
his power, and in their encroachments on the Banda Oriental, 
and of entirely neglecting to prosecute the wsCr against the royal- 
ists ipi Upper Peru. Whatever truth there might be in these 
charges, it was evident that a conjuncture had arrived, which ren- 
dered the fall of this party inevitable. To avoid the storm, Puey- 
redon and his friends fled to the Portuguese for safety, carrying 
off, as was said at the time, a large sum of the public treasure ; 
liut the truth of this was never established, and the charge was 
probably wholly unfounded. 

When Rondgau left the city to command the army, the con- 
gress, on the first of February, named Don Juan Pedro Aquirre 
to fill the office of director, during the absence of the incun^nt; 
and on the 5th of the month, Rondeau returned after his defeat, 
and resumed the directorship ; but on the 8th a revolution took 
place, which overthrew- the administration, and dissolved the 
congress. A provisional junta was established by the cabOdo of 
the city, which assumed the government Manuel de Sianatea 
was appointed governor of the city.^ He opened a negotiation 
with the enemy, and on the 20th of February, concluded a treaty 
with Ramirez, when Carrera and the adherents of what was called 
the federal party, entered the city. Tranquillity, . however, was 
not restored ; for early in March a counter revolution was effect- 
ed, headed by generd Balcarce, and Carre'ra and the leaders df 
the federal party were obliged to flee to the army. Balcarce viras 
invested with the powers of dictator until a government could be 
provided; biit on the 12th of March, the troops on which he 
reUed, deserted him^ when he immediately made Jiis escape. ' The 
same day Sarratea, who had been obliged to leave the ci^, re- 
turned and resumed his authority amidst the acclamations of the 
peof^le. The officers of &e two late .administrations were arrested, 
and many of the adherents of Pueyredon. This revolution led to 
a discovery of the disgraceful negotiation with Fraince, for inmdrt- 
ing a king, and placing the country under the protection of tiiat 

* The govemment coHstituted.by the cubildlo was confbied to the {oo* 
vinoe of Suenos Ajres, which, fi»r a considerable time after, stood tlcme; 
each province governed itself, or remained in a state of anarchy. In the 
absence of higher authority, the cabildoes of the capital cities of the pro* 
winces assumed the power of government, or vested it in a jimt& "^ 
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monarchy, and all the members of the coiigress who voted m fk- 
vour of this measure were arrested, ivith the exception of three* 
who accompanied their signatures with a protest. 

The most dreadful factions, anarchy, and civil« war followed 
these events, and continued to distract the country, for several 
months. Many valuable citizens fell victims to these disorders* 
The severity of the storm fell on Buenos Ayres, although it was 
felt throu^out the provinces. Numerous governors of the city 
rapidly succeeded each other, and such was the state of alarm, 
turbulence, and facticm, that there was no safety of persons or pro- 
perty. _ Ramirez, Carrera, and.Lopez, were not pacified, but kept 
the field at the head of formidable parties of Monteneres, cutting 
ofi'all communioatipn with the interior, and threatening the capi- 
tal. Alvear and forty or fifty officers, who had formerly been in 
the service of Buenos Ayrea^ had joined Carrem and the t)ther 
chiefs of the Monteneros. On the 10th of July, Martin Bodri* 
gnez, who had been appointed to the command of the ti'oops of 
Buenos Ayres, amounting to nearly 3000 men, had an engage- 
ment with Alvear and his confederates, and obtauied some advan- 
tage ; they, however, .stilt continued to threaten an attack on the 
city, which was kept in a continual state of alarm, so that-no busi- 
ness could be tra,nsacted. Alvear continued to menace the city 
during the early part of tlie month of August, threatening ven-- 
geance against those who had some years before been accessary 
to his banishment while a director. ^ '^ 

For the restoration of tranquillity, or at least for the disqpmfiture 
of its enemies, the country seems to be indebted principally to 
Rodriguez, and general Dorego, governor of Santa Fe. Dore- 
go, the latter part of August, completely routed the forces of Al- 
vear and Carrera, oad made prisoners of Alvear and a number of 
officers, formeiiy in the Buenos Ayrean service, and 3 or 400 
men. Carrera had several hundred troops from Chili, and the 
rest of his force consistedof the Monteneros, and the male-contents 
of the United Provinces. Carrera escaped with some followers ; . 
his fate, however, was not long deferred. .This victory promoted 
the public tranquiUity, and prepared the way for a better ord^ of 
things. A junta, which was chosen from the city and country, on 
the 26th of September, 1820, appointed- Rodriguez govenjor of 
Buenos Ayres. The turbulence of dissension, however, had not 
yet subsided, for on the 1st of October, Rodriguez was driven; 
from the capital by a desperate faction ; but on the 5th he routed 
and dispersed them, resumed his authority, and partially restored 
tranquillity to a distracted city, so long the prey of factions and 
civil war. 

The power of Artigas, which had experienced so many vicissi- 
tudes, was complexly prostrated about thiis period ; being (Urfcato"' 
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by the Portuguese, wUh the loiss of nearly all hk aitny, Ramirez, 
the.chief of £iitre Rios, who had formeriy acknowledged the su- 

Eremacy of Alrtigas, turned his arms against him, pnd compelled 
im to take refuge in Paraguay. Rodriguez maintained Ins au- 
thority, preserveid the public tranquillity of the capi^, repelled 
the predatory incursions of the Indians, and defeated the machi- 
nations and hostility of the desperate male-contents. Great disor- 
de|8, however, still existed in the provinces, of which Cnrrera was 
regarded as being the principal author ; he continued his preda- 
tory incursions, and often committed dreadful outrages on the in- 
habitants in remote settlements.' He seemed to have become a 
desperate and infatuated man, and to be bent on destroying every . 
thing within his power, which finally brought destruction on his 
own head. Ramirez also continued his hostiUty to the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres, and even threatened the capital ; he had 
the command of the forces of the Handa Oriental, formeriy ^- 
vemed by Artigas. - 

The government exerted itself to oppose him, and fitted out a 
flotilla, for which purpose, it pressed some of the seamen of 4he 
United States to complete the crew ; and not only Buenos Ayres, 
but some of the other provinces brought con^derable forces into 
the field, for their security. A wing of the united armies of Cor- 
dova and Santa Fe, commanded by Don Fr^cisco'de Bedoya, 
acting governor of Cordova, on the 10th of July, 1821, attacked 
Ramu*ez and his party at Francisco, on the river Seco, and com-* 
pletely defeated them. Ramirez was among the slain ; about 
^00 of his fbttowers only escaped, who joined Carrera. The time 
had at last ar^ved, which was to witness the extinction of the 
torch of civil t^ar that had so long spread desolation over the La 
Platan territoii^s. Of the several leaders and chieftains who had 
risen up in arms against Buenos Ayres, Ccurera only remained, 
and the fate of this brave, but desperate man was not long defer- 
red. His situation had become so hopeless, that colonel Manuel 
Arias organized a revolution among his adherents, which he cbm- 
mimicated to the governor of Mendoza, and an assurance ofhrn 
personal safety as well as some of his associates.. This was so<m 
followed by the total defeat of Carreras' party, on the 31st of 
Angust, 1621, by a body of troops isent against them by the go- 
vernor of Mendoza. Carrera was made prisoner, and shot on 
the 4th of September, in the public square, in the city of Mendo- 
za, on the same spot where two of his brothers had been executed. 
He met his fate with that courage and firmness which wbuld have 
excited unqualified applause, h^ he died a martyr to liberty, in- 
stead of a self-devoted victim of infuriated passions. The only 
favour he asked of his conquerors, was, that he might be buried 
txt the same grave with his two brothers. Jose Miguel Cabrera 
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was a brave man, possessing great resources <^ oiincl, and at first 
undoubtedly a good patriot^ iRit ihe dreadful c<mflict of parties 
disappointed ambition, and a deep sense of personal injury 
having saoriiiced a large estate, and lost two brotnere in ihe civil 
wars^ rendered him perfectly desperate, and equa% regardless of 
the maxims of political justice, and the dictates of self-pre- 
servation. 

Whilst Bxtenos Ayres, in conjunction with the other {NX)vinGes, 
was exerting itself to bring to a close the civil war, it was no^ in- 
attentive to its pohtioal situi^on. Don Bemadino Rivadavia was 
appointed secretary of state, and Don Manuel Jose Garcia placed 
at the head of the treasury ; the departments of state and treasu- 
ry, having previously been united. These two enlightened minis- 
ters, possessing much eicperience in- public affairs, improved by a 
residence at foreign courts, and enjoying an unusual share of pub- 
lic confidence, undertook a general reformation in the different 
departments of the government. The principal opposition to a 
reformation was^m the military men, s^d the partisans of Puey- 
redon, who opposing the hew ministers, attempted to overthrow 
the government The first object of the government was to 
restore. peace, and conciliate the disaffected, thus securing to 
the state the sisrvices of all its citizens. For this purpose, af- 
ter ihe defeat of Ramirez and Carrera, an act of general am- 
nesty was passed by the legislative junta, and also a decree by 
the executive, which, wi^ the exception of nine persons, per- 
mitted all who had been exiled in the successive revolutions, or 
who had fled for their own safety, to return to the bosom of their 
country. 

The revenue had been delapidated by a most extensive practice 
of smuggling, \^hich the new> ministers boldly attacked, by re- 
moving JDon Fernando Calderon, the head of the custom house 
department ; who had, without disguise, encouraged smuggling, 
and introduced corruptions into every branch of the revenue. A 
new system of tariff was established, and duties levied on the 
ad valcn^em principle ; some of the government locuis were re- 
imbursed in a gold currency, which, with the reform in the 
revenuQipgppntributed to restore public credit, so long entirely 
prostrate. Among other objects of reform, was privateering, 
which had become little short of a general system of piracy. Mr. 
J. M. Forbes, agent for the United States at Buenos Ayres, had 
very earnestly pressed this subject on tiie attention of government, 
which finally produced a decree, passed on the 6th of October, 
1621, ordering all persons having commissions from any of the 
governments which had existed at Buenos Ayres, to surrender 
them to the minister of marine within a given time, after which, if 
they neglected to do it, they were to be treated as pirates. '■^'^ 
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decree also provided, that in future, qo commission of privateer- 
ing should be granted without a previous declaration on the part 
of the government, stating the causes which compelled it to grai^t 
such 'Commission. 

Whilst zealously engaged in reforming this exkting govern-* 
ment, die ministers were not insensible of the paramount im- 
portance of a union, and general confederation of all the provinces. 
Notwithstanding the disorders and contests which had so' long 
distjacted the country, a disposition for a federal union was mani- 
fested in many of the provinces, and availing-themselves of these 
favourable circumstances, the several provincial governments, 
united in assembling a congress, which was installed in Cordova 
in September, 182U To forward the great object of a union of 
the jprovinces of La Plata, on a federative plan, the government 
of Buenos Ayres published a project containing the basis of a 
system of federation, which ^yas accompanied by a manifesto of 
the executive, unfoldfng more fully the views of the government 
on this momentous question^^ But such were the existing ^fficul- 
ties, and sectional jealousies, that all the^ influence ^f the govem- 
ment'Was not efficient to induce the (iongress to adopt any plan 
of union. 

Thexsommenccment of the year 1822 found the affairs of the 
United Provinces in a more prosperous condition^; the internal 
enemies of the repubUc had been destroyed or driven out of the 
country-; the voice of faction was silenced ; the government had 
acquired energy and respect, and was engaged in works of im- 
provement, in forming schools, and establishing libraries,, calcu- 
lated to prepare the people for the appreciation and enjo3niient of 
liberty. The papers discussed freely,, and often ably, important 
political questions connected with their new situation. A splendid 
edifice was erected for a eongre^ional hall on the same spot, 
where, ia 1780, was reared the dungeons of Oruro, in which 
were immured those aocused df promoting the independence 
of Peru* PecMie was also restored witS - the provinces of 
Entre Rios and Corientes, a convention having been concluded 
between them and the province of Buenos Ayres and the city 
of Santa Fe, on the 14th of January, whereby the paifties stipu- 
lated to be at peace, and make common cause against external 
and internal enemies, and mutually to defend and assist «ach 
other. The Portuguese or Brazilians maintained possession of 
the city of Monte Video, and the province of Banda Oriental. 
The public mind became more and more tranquili%ed, and the 
government acquired energy and the confidence of the people. 
The disaflected, however, were not entirely removed or conci- 
liated, as a conspiracy was discovered at the capital on the 23d 
of August, said jto be headed by Tagle, secretary of state, during 
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Pueyredon's tidministration ; oxrit a number of persons were ar- 
rested. It did not, howev^, occlusion any commotion, and the 
public tranquillity continued, undisturbed during the remainder of 
the year. 

On the 4th of July, 1823, a convention or a preliminary treaty 
of peace was concluded between Buenos Ajres and^ainby com- 
missioners appointed by ^e Spanish government, under the di- 
rection of the Cortes and Rivadavia, secretafy of state for Buenos 
Ayres. It was stipulated that hostilities should cease for eighteen 
months, that the relations of commerce should be renewed be- 
tween the two -coimtriesyand that within the time the two govern- 
ments should negotiate a definite treaty of peace and friendship. 
The congress authorized the executive to ratify the convention, 
and resolved that on its being ratified by Spain, and a defini^ve 
treaty of peace concluded, twenty millions of dollars should be 
voted to Spain, to maintain her indepeadence on the representa- 
tive system, provided she should be iilvaded by France, that sum 
being the amount which the chambers of Paris had granted the 
king for the prosecution of hostilities in Spain. Notwithstanding 
this Uberal conduct of the congress, the convention was rejected 
by the Spanish government. 

On the 16th of November, 1823, Csesar A. Rodney, minister 
from the United States, arrived at Buenos Ayres, and in a few 
days presented his credentials. He being the first- envoy ever 
received firom any foreign power, it was deemed important by the 
government that his recognition should be public in the hall of the 
government house, attended with a solemnity and splendour of cere- 
monies corresponding with the importance of the occasion. But 
the state of Mr. Rodney's health would not admit of this at that 
time. On the 27tb of December, his health leaving been restored, 
the ceremony of presentation took place. He was conveyed to 
the government house, by the minister of foreign relations, in a 
coach of state, attended with military display and evexy mark of 
honour, and conducted by a deputation of ttie government into 
tlie hail, through an immense concourse of citizens, where he was 
presented to £e governor, by the minister of foreign relations. 
Mr. Rodney delivered an address in his own language, which was ' 
interpreted ; and having concluded^ he presented his credentials. 
Rodriguez, who was deeply affected^ made a suitable reply. The 
interesting relations thus established between the government of 
Bqenos Ayres, and die first minister from any for^n power, 
was destined to be of short (Continuance. Mr. Rodney's health 
was not re-established, and he continued to languish until the 
10th of June, 1824, when he expired. The government jpass-* 
ed a decree expressing their grief at the events directing his bu* 
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rial, with public funeral honours^ ihd providing for the erecii<Hi of 
a monument. 

During the year 1824, the political $ind internal affairs of the 
United' Provinbes continued tranquil and prosperous^ and the 
governments ^eing relieved from the horrors of anarchy, and in 
a great measure, from the evils of war, were engaged in consoli- 
dating the republic, and in improving its condition. It is an evi- 
dence of the stabiUty of the pubhc mind, that an election of a 
new chief magistrate for Buenos Ayres took place* in a peaceable 
manner, and without occasioning any disturbance, which is the 
first instance in which there. had been a change.in the executive 
without a revolution, or the employment of mititary force. At- 
tempts were made for a re-union of all the provinces of Rio de 
la Plata, and the establishment of a gwieral congress; and a 
more favourable disposition, both in the capital and in the pro- 
vinces was manifested for^this desirable object. 

In October, 1824, general Alvecur arrived in the United States, 
from the United Provinces, as resident minister near our govern- 
ment; and on the 1 1th of the month he was presented to. the 
president by the secretary of state. In hiis address on the occa- 
sion, he says that he was charged in the name of all the provinces 
of Rio de la Plata, to express to the* government of the United 
States the regard, friendship, and gratitude they entertain for the 
magnanimous expression with- which they had been honoured in 
the solemn recognition of their independence. He adds, that the 
letters which he has* to present to the president, wiH unfold more 
fully the solicitude and sincere desire which his go vemi£ent feels 
for an intimate union. * The envoy of the United Provinces, how- 
ever, scarcely entered on the duties of his bffice, before he return- 
ed to his country, the government having appointed him to the 
chief command of the army destined against the royalists in Upper 
Peru, where the Spaniards still maintained their authority over 
some of the provinces ; as the government of Buenos Ayres, in 
consequence of the dissensions 'and civil wars which hod prevail- 
ed for several years, had made but litjJe effort in prosecuting the 
war against the Spaniards of Peru. 

A congress of the United Provinces convened in December, 
1824, at Buenos Ayres,^and on the 15th of the month the execu- 
tive delivered a message^ which unfolds the present condition of 
the republic. He speaks of the efforts which ho had made to se« 
cure the f^ndship of the American staftes engaged in the same 
oause, ^nd says, he has^ppointed ministers to Colombia, and also 
to Peru. " The empire of JBrazilV' he remarks, " forms a con- 
trast to the noble republic of the United States, and a deplorable 
^exception to the general policy of ttie American natioiiSi'* He 
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eomplams of the- base aod low artifices by which the provinee of 
Monte Yideo has been separated from the union, and retained in 
subjection by force of arms. Every effort, he adds, has been 
made with the court of Rio Janeiro, to induce it to abandon its 
usurpations and listen to the dictates of reason and justice, which 
might prevent the terrible necessity of war, but without success. 
The executive, however, does not despair of effecting an accom- 
modation ; he speaks in high terms of the coiiduct of Great Bri- 
tain, and says, that .the principles she has adopted towards the 
American nations, must soon result in a recognition of their in- 
<{e|>endence. 

The Brazilians still had possession of the province of the Ban- 
da Oriental ojithe east side of the river; but in April, 1825, a re- 
volution took place in the Banda Oriental, which liberated it from 
the authority of Brazil. Lavallejaj Oribe, and several other offi- 
cers and inhabitants, of the Banda Oriental, on the 27th of April, 
left Buenos Ayres, and crossed to the opposite side of the rivier, 
where they expected to have found 200 men assembled, who had 
collected, accordingly, but had taken fright and dispersed. Hav- 
ing discovered that about forty of ^the Brazilian troops, and thirty 
of the inhabitants who had been pressed into their service, were 
at Arenal Grande^ Lavalleja an4 his party appeared before them, 
anil they joined and followed- him. neing also joined by a num- 
ber of the. inhabitants, he entered Sariano, and re-organizing the 
government of the place, marched to the Gallinas, where he de- 
stroyed about 200 Brazilian troops who guarded it. Here La- 
valleja found plenty x>f horses and provisions, and was joined by 
the miUtia in the neighbourhood, and even by many of the Bra- 
zilians. Re-passing the Negro, he marched towards the Per- 
dido, andi)y stratagem, took possession of the person of Fructus 
Rivero, the Brazilian military commander of the country, and his 
escort, all of whom, except the officers, joined the party of La- 
valleja. Rivero himself afterwards joined the revolutionary 
cause, and publicly burnt* his imperial uniform in the streets of 
Santa Lucia. He also summoned the conamander of Monte Yi-' 
deo to surrender that place. More recent intelligence represents 
that the revolution has extended throughout the province, the 
whole population being engaged in it ; that a provisional govern- 
ment had been established, which had sent deputies to the gene- 
cal congress of the United Provinces, soliciting their assistance 
and co-operation in expelling the Brazilians from Monte Yideo. 
In pursuance of tlie solicitation of deputies sent to the govern* 
ment of Buenos Ayres, the congress passed a resolution, autho- 
rizing the executive to guard the territory of the United Provin- 
ces from the dangers which might arise in the present stale of Che 
Banda Oriental, and to re-enforce the line of the Uruguay. 
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^jwas Bfi^raiAed goyernoraad caplma-giQeivl^ ibe 

wroYiiice of Bimda Orieatal, aiMl on ibe 12& of Oetober,. 1828, 
he attacked a cdrprof Brazilian cayatry, 200Q strongs at lAvmoidi, 
and obtained a signal victory. Tbe Orientals form the best ca- 
vahy in the world, tiieir number wa^ about the same fia. that of 
the enemj. ^' To meet dnd to conquer/' says Lavalleja, '^ was 
the act of a moment - Th&/;hcii^ was the only jnanfoeuvre that 
took place on both: mdes, and it was the mostobstinate one thai 
ever did take plac^. The enemy commenced theirs by a heavy 
discharge of fire arms, which was despised by^ur brave, troops', 
who with sabre in bsuid, and ccu^ide on .the shoulder, met, en- 
countered, and put the enemy to the sword ; imd after completely 
routing him, pursued him six miles yviih great slaughter. The 
result was 400 killed on the field of battlcf-and 522 prisoners^ be- 
sides many wounded; and fugitives afterwards taken. The entire 
{irovince is now liberated, and the Brazilians only hold possessicm 
of the city of Mdftte Video. After oerrying on open war with the 
countiy east of the river for several years, imd a disguised 
one with Buenos Ayres, the Emperor of Bra^l,on the 12tK of 
December, 1825, declared war formally against the United Pro- 
vinces, and immediately published notice of the bloclouie of the 
port of Buenos Ayres. 

An engagement took place between a party of the re|)ublican 
troops and a. detachment of Brazihans in the latter part of Janua- 
ry, 1826, near Monte Video, in which .the enemy was^ defeat- 
ed, with 60 killed and wounded. A partial engagement of an 
undecisive character has also oecurred between the Uockading 
squadron of the enemy and that of the republic^ commanded by 
commodore Brown. Neither party appears to have sustained 
much loss, it had tlie effect, however, of compelling sEdniiral 
Lobo, the Brazilian commander, to raise the' blockade of Bue- 
nos Ayres, and to fall down with bis squadron to some distance 
below. ' 

Fortunately the provinces are how Itarmonious, are aU af peace, 
and united on some plan or other into one confederacy, the form 
and principles of which we have not been able, to ascertain. But 
there can be no do.ubt, that all tlie provinces w^l make common 
cause against a troublesome fuid mischievqus neighbour, who has 
so long manifested a disposition to encroach on their territory, 
by taking advantage of their dissensions. Fortmiately also qo 
enemy now exists' on tlje side of Upper Peru, so that the pro- 
vinces will be enabled to direct their whole energies against tlie 
Brazilians. The republic has been so long engaged in war that 
it possesses the materials for forming large and efficient armies. 
The ihflitary force, previous to this war, was nearly 8000 strong. 
The empire of Brazil is in an agitated stdte, and already exhibits 
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ihe incq^ieiit stage of revolution^ 'By the iast accounts, Bo- 
livar had visited Potosi, where general Sucre has a veteran 
surmy, and there is great reason to believe, that the conquerors 
of Ayacucho intend to tate a part in the war against the empe- 
ror of Brazil. Perhaps the liberator of Colombia and Peru pos- 
sesses the laudable ambition of. being thh liberator of all South 
America ; he may believe that the new governments will not be 
safe until royalty is exterminated from the new world, and every 
part of the American continent is not 'only' independent, but 
FREE. When these facts are considered, it cannot appear im- 
probable, that this rash step of Don Pedro, should bring upon 
him the arms of all ^he southern republics, and result in the over- 
throw of his empire, and the establishment of a repubUc which 
shall take its rank in the family of nations, in the southern he- 
misphere. The province of Paraguay is still entirely independ- 
ent, and has no pohtical connexion with Buenos Ayres, or any 
of the other provinces ; it has taken no part in the bloody events 
of the revolution, which disgraced and devastated the confede- 
racy. Not long afler, Bdgrano, in 1810, marched against the 
royialists of Paraguay, and was defeated, on the river Tacuart, 
within thirty or forty iniles of Assumption, the Paraguays effect- 
ed a revolution, without the aid of Buenos A3rres. They de- 
posed Velasco, the royal governor, and established a govern- 
ment for the province, but refused every solicitation to unite 
with the confederacy. There were at first two parties, one 
headed by Tedros, who had commanded the troops which de- 
feated Belgrano, and the other by doctor Francia, who was 
educated to the law, and possessed a great reputation for wis- 
dom ; and to avoid civil commotions, the people appointed 
them both as joint governors. Dr. Francia, however, soon found 
means to displace his colleague, and a public meeting of the 
citizens conferred on him the supreme authority, which he has 
ever since exercised. He is styled dictator, and has for years 
possessed the power of an absolute sovereign, without any of 
the appendages or expenses of royalty, or any of its usual means 
of support He has no nobility, no courtiers, and no favourites, 
nor does he make use of official patronage, as a means of main- 
taining his ascendancy. His government is a mixture of patri- 
archal, and military authority ; without any system or written 
laws. He exercises nearly all the functions of government 
himself, managing the affairs of the state, as a father does 
those of his famity. The only civil officers he employs, are a 
postmaster, and a collector. The peculiarly submissive, and 
docile character of the Para^ays, produced by the Jesuits, 
which still remains, contributes to the support of this aifigular 
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gOTemment ; yet the strei^th of it is uildoiid^tedlyimytafy pow- 
er, as the dictator has organised a national militia of 6000 men, 
a part of which are kept constantly in service. ^He prohibits 
the freedom of tiie press, and excludes all foreigners from Para- 
guay. By the last accounts from Buenos Ayres it appears that 
Bivadavia, long secretary of state and of foreign al^urs,liad been 
elected president ef the confederacy, in a peaceable manner, and 
had entered on the duties of his office. 
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< CHAPTER I. ^ 

GeTural descnption — proposed rotUe of the great canal — climate, 
soily ernd productions — drugs and medidwd productions — ^ivil 
divisions — population and principal towns — mines — roads, car 
nals, ^c. — -government — commerce — manufltctures, SfC. — army^ 
navy J ^c. — character of the people — education — religion^ 

THE republic of Colombia comprises an extent of country, 
embracihg 220 or 1320 miles of longitude, stretching from the 
mouth of Oronoco, to th^ western extremity of the Isthmus of 
Panama ; and of 18<^ or 1080 miles of latitude, extending 11 |o 
to the north, and 6^ to the south of the equator, calculating 
from Cape la Vela to the southern extremity of the republic. 
This vast territory is bounded north and east by the Atlantic 
ocean, and by the territories of Guiana ; west by the republic of 
Guatemala, or central America, and the Pacific ocean ; and south 
by the republic of Peru, and the river Amazon. The territory 
comprised within the above mentioned limits constitutes one of 
the most interesting portions of the globe. Bordering on two 
oceans, its waters are unrivalled ; it embraces a large portion of 
the immense valley of the Amazon, ^vith the whole of the great 
vallies of the Oronoco and Magdalena, and is traversed by some 
of the loftiest mountains in the world. It possesses every diver- 
sity of soil and climate, unrivalled commercial advantages, and 
mineral treasures, which present the most powerful stimulus, and 
promise the greatest reward to the industry and enterprise of ci- 
vilized man. 

The Cordillera of the Andes, which traverses the whole conti- 
nent of South America, in the southern part of the republic, di- 
vides into two parallel ranges, forming the lofly valley of Quito, 
the plain of which is elevated 9000 feet above the level of the 
ocean. To the right of this valley rise the summits of the Co- 
pacureu, 16,380 feet high ; Tunguragua, 16,720 feet high ; Co- 
topaxi, 17,950 ; and Guyambu, 18,180. To the left is Chinibo- 
razo, towering above the clouds, whose, height is 20,100 feet ; 
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Putamda and Patos ; the first leads from the city pf Mendoza, 
and is about 200 miles in lengl^ ; the latter leads from the city 
of San Juan, and is longer. To the north the Andes are broad- 
er, but to the south they are said to subside into such gentle 
slopes, that a good carriage road might be made across the coun- 
try which is unsettled. 

Waters. — Like Peru, Chili has an extensive maritime border 
on the Pacific, and is much better accommodated with bays 
and harbours, which are numerous along the whole coast. The 
most considerable is the great gulfof Guaytecas,in which is situat- 
ed the Archipdago of Chiloe. Few countries are so well sup- 
plied with rivers as Chili. Lying at the foot of the Andes, it na- 
turally receives the waters produced by the melting of that im- 
mense body of snow which annually falls upon those mountains. 
There are more than 100 rivers of considerable size which run 
westward, of which fifty-two, fall directly into the ocean. The 
principal of these rivers, some of which are navigable some dis- 
tance into the interior, are the Huasco, Lospontos, Majrpu, Maule, 
Chilian, Data, Biobio, Imperial, and Yaldiva. 

Surface^ soil, climate^ and productions. — Thv^ numerous ridges 
by which the surface of Chili is broken, present obstacles to the 
internal communication, but such as are no where insurmounta- 
ble. The loose composition of those ridges is such that roads 
may be formed along their sides with comparatively little labour ; 
and when made, such is the temperate regularity of the seasons, 
that with few repairs, they may be preserved for ages. But the 
wide desert, and the lofty Cordillera, by which Chili is enclosed 
and separated from ihe rest of the continent, presents a barrier, 
consisting of a dreary waste, and a range of mountains elevated 
in such ragged masses, and reared so far into the region of snow, 
that it is only passable for mules by some few narrow passes, 
and during particular seasons of the year. The desert of Ataca- 
ma may be said to commence in Chili, almost immediately afler 
crossing the Juncal ot dry river, as it is sometimes called ; thence 
to the river Salado, the northern boundary of the state, is a dis- 
tance of fidy miles ; thence to the town of 'Atacama, in Upper 
Peru, is a distance of nearly 300 miles, by the way of the coast, 
and the road passes wholly over a dry, saiidy plain, where the 
traveller meets no living thing, either of th^ vegetable or animal 
kingdom ; and losing sight of every other guide, his way is often 
only to be directed by the bleached bones of mules, which have 
perished in attempting to force a passage over that terrible waste. 
Instead of passing this dreary region, it is generally thought safer 
and better to cUmb the steep crags of the mountains, and fake 
the road leading over the Andes along their giddy pre<^^O!9i0, 
and narrow passes. • Travellers and post-riders sometimea I 
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the deserts of Atacama, along die lower and more level road ; but 
few or no traders or carriers ever venture to pass that way; nor is 
it presumed any military leader would lightly be induced to en- 
counter its difficulties for the purpose of carrying hostiUties along 
that route into CliiU. The desert of Atacama may therefore be 
considered as a great natural barrier, by which it is closed on that 
-side against both commercial and hostile visiters. 

From the Andes the inclination is so great that all the rivers 
flow with the rapidity of torrents, and are therefore not naviga- 
ble. They serve to irrigate the vallies, and render them the 
most fertile in the world. The climate makes this method of 
cultivation absolutely necessary — for from the Salado to the Ila- 
ta, that is from 25 to 36^ of south latitude, not a cloud is to be 
aeen above the horizon from the month of November to the 
month of May. The atmosphere, during this period, is perfectiy 
clear, and the dews are s,carcely perceptible, nor is the heat op- 
pressive. The proximity of the Andes tempers the air, and the 
mercury fhictuates between 70 and 80^ of Fahrenheit, and rarely 
rises to 85 degrees. Thunder storms, so frequent on the east 
of the Andes, are unknown in this pMl of Chili. Winter com- 
mences in the month of May ; the cold is mild, and the rains 
gentie, and unattended with wind. The rains of the winter fer- 
tilize the hills, and the plains which cannot be irrigated during that 
season, afiford pasture for the cattie. The spring commences in 
September, and the face of nature, in Chih, is then peculiarly 
)>eautiful. The hilb are verdant and covered with innumerable 
flowering shrubs, and the plains present to the eye a carpet of 
flowers. The abundance of water, and the pecuharity of climate 
enable the inhabitants to raise all the fruits of the earth in great 
perfection. The wheat which is cultivated in the vaUies, is of 
excellent quali^, and the produce seldom less than forty times 
the seed ; sometimes ninety, and on the best land, even one hun- 
dred. Indian corh is likewise cultivated, and produces abun- 
dantly. Barley is raised in great quantities for the use of horses 
and mules, which, in the winter, are fed on this gram mixed with 
chopped straw, as in Arabia and old Spain ; hemp and flax grow 
luxuriantly. Cotton is here and there cultivated for domestic 
manufactures. The chmate and soil is well adapted to the cul- 
ture of sugar, but the inhabitants have been long accustomed to 
procure that article from Peru in exchange for their wheat, and 
are not disposed to change their ancient habits. Only a single 
sugar plantation is ^^ultivated. Rice likewise would grow on Uie 
low lands, but it is also brought from Peru. 

South of the river Ilata, iSe climate varies ; rains are frequent 

^ in the sunmier, and in the winter are attended by storms of wind. 

The grape i^cbieily ci^vated in these districts, and the wine in 
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better, thaa where the vineyards are irrigated-^ the olive grours: 
luxuriantly throughout all Chili, and tl^e oil^is of the first quality. / 
On the banks of fie river Madle, antholi all the rivers south of 35o ' 
17^ there is excellent timber, 'and the" whole country aboupdi^ - 
with forests of a thorny minosa, which mal^es^good d^ucoi^iand^^ 
is in general useJ for fiieL Mines of the precious metalaaboui^ 
in almost every part of .Chih, and their annual prodiice, in pros*- - 
perous times, has been estimated at ,3,000,000 of dotiar^. Litfie 
year 1825, a silver jmine was discovered thirty or forty nailes from 
Coqiiimbo, which is represented to1>e of the most extraordinary 
richness. The Vein is about forty miles in e^t^nt, ^d the me- 
tal is said to merit the name ofnaiive sUver f itis diought not to 
be mineralized, but rather mixed with quartz and feldspar. Sil- 
ver to the value of half a million of dollars is said to have been 
dug from this mine in twenty days, and it is supposed that in one 
year, its produce will exceed five millions. Besides the precious 
metals, the copper mines of Ooquimbo actually produced during 
the year, ending the 1st of May, 1818, amidst the difficulties of 
the times, 41,000 quintals, which were shipped in foreign ves- 
^sels, chiefly of the United States. 

The copper mines are principally situated near the coast, and 
are believed to be the most productive in the world. In addi- 
tion to the copper, there has also been shipped fi*om Chili, a con- 
siderable amount of tin. Of these two metals, the annual 
production may be estimated at about 500,000 dollars. The 
mines of iron and quicksilver are very abundant'; inines of 
lead are also numerous and rich, but almost entirely neglected ; 
antimony and fossil salt are found in great quantities ; salt springs 
abound ; sal-ammoniac and salt-petre are also abu^dant. 

The republic of ChiU is divided into the following distiicts or 
provinces, viz; Copiapa, Guasco, Coquimbo,Cusco, Petorca, Quil- 
lota, Melipilla, Santa Rosa, Rancagua, Colchagua, Curico, Maule> 
Chillaii, Isla de Maule, Canquenes, Data, Puchacay, Conception 
de Chih, and Isla de la Laxa. The country occupied by the 
warlike tribes of Araucana, extends from the river Biobio, in lat. . 
260 50^ to the 39th degree of lat., and from the Andes to the Pa- 
cific. Jt is divided into four districts or provinces, by hues run- 
ning from north to south. The country between the river Totlen 
and the southern boundary of the repubUc, is called Huilli May- 
pro. There are 82 islands in the Archipelago of Chiloe, 32 of 
which are inhabited by Indians or the descendants of Europeans. 
The largest is Chiloe, 180 miles in length from north to souA, 
with a breadth of 60 at the widest place. 

The city of Santiago is situated in the district of MeliptUa, and 
was founited the 17th of February, 1514, by Don Pedro de Val- 
divitt} tm the south bank of the Maypu^ in 88o .31^ Booth ht 
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jSanfiago contains 40^000 inhabitants. The plain-dn which the 
tcity sta:bds^ exteilds ajpng^jiie foot^of the Andes, certainly to the 
.line-; and it is believed quite fo the ist^imus of Panama north, and 
'Sotttb to the straights of Magellan. This is the only unifomi level 
ki ChHi; from henc^ to the coast the descent is rapid and broken 
t^ irregular mountains and- vallies. . On the eastern extremity of 
the city rises the small rocky "hill of Santa Lucia, formerly cdled 
thempuntaiorof Gudon. These insulated hills are frequently seen 
on,the great plain of Chili. A broad road extends round the south 
side of the toiirn like the boulevards of Paris, and separates it from 
the suburbs, which are extensive and Well built. The ^river is 
broad and shallow, and^insuiAmer flows in several channels. 
There are in Santiago eleven convents, seven nunneries, four 
parochial churches, three hospitals, an university, and a mint. 

The port of Valparaiso is situated in 33o V 46^^ south lat., in 
the district of Petorca* The town extends around the bay from 
the castle of Saint Antonio, for nearly a mile, and is separated 
from Almindral, a suburb of Valparaiso, by a low beach ; the 
houses are irregularly scattered over the sides of steep hills, 
which rise abruptly from the shore, and extend along the ravines 
of Saint Augustine, Saint Francisco, and Gomez, the ground be- 
ing very broken and rugged. The country near the town is very 
barren, and all the supplies are drawn from Quillotta. The po- 
' pulation of Valparaiso, including the Almindral, does not exceed 
6500 souls. Conception is the third city of Chili, and is consi- 
dered the metropolis of the southern part. Tolcahuano, its port, 
is six miles distant, and has a fine harbour. Coquimbo and Co- 
piapo have good harbours. Valdivia has one of ttie finest on the 
coast ; but it has no cultivated country around it to give it im- 
portance. The city is five miles from the sea, on a river of the - 
same name. 

The island ofJuan Fernandez, off this coast, was the residence 
of Alexander Selkirk, whose story gave rise lo the romance of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Govemmefnt and popfdation* — Since the liberation of Chili, in 
1817, an independent republican government has been maintain- 
ed the principal part of the time, under a chief magistrate, called 
a supreme durector. A congress was convened in 1825, which 
framed a constitution for the republic, which now forms the ba- 
sis of the government. The independence of this country has 
been acknowledged by the United States and Great Britain. The 
population of C^li, exclusive ofthe independent tribes of Indians, 
fs estimated at 1,200,000 inhabitants, most of which are north of 
the river Biobio. 

ArmUf nm>yy and commerce, — ^In July, 1818, the regular army 
of Chih amounted to 8400 men, exclusive of militia, which Wite 
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28,960 ; an amiy, respectaUe for its numbers and disc^^ine, is 
stiU maintained, and is distinguished for its well known services 
in the liberation of Peru. A formidable navy was organized in 
1818, and Has ever since been efficiently employed in aiding the 
great cause of liberty and independence. The principal articles 
of export from Chih, consist of gold, siver, copper, tin, wheat, 
flour, hemp, cordc^e, hides, tallow, jerked beef, vicuna, and gua- 
naco wool, chinchilla skins, and severed kinds of dried fruits, figs, 
raisins, &c. The trade of Chih is chiefly carried on with file 
United States, England, and. the nei^bouring republics. Chili 
may be considered the granary of South America. The com- 
merce of the United States with Chili is important and increasing ; 
from February, 1817, to July, 1818, there was exported to Oh3i, 
by our citizens, merchandise to the amount of 1,375,000 dollars. 
Besides the direct commerce of the United States with Chili, 
which has been estimated at 2,000,000 dollars, the opening of its 
ports, which is one of the consequences of its independence, 
affoids the most important advantages to the wh^e fishery, 
pursued in front of the coast of ChiU, in \vhich from fifteen to 
twenty American ships are engaged yearly, and also to the tirade 
with the north west coast, in whidi about fifteen Vessels from the 
United States are employed annually. Great advantages will 
likewise accrue to the trade, which our citizens pursue of coDect- 
ing cai^oes of seal skins and Sandal wood on the islands in the 
Pacific ocean, and carrying them to China, where they find a 
ready market, and the avails purchase a home cargo of great 
value. The settlement on Colombia river will ultimately maintain 
an important trade with Chili, which will afford a good market for 
ship, and other timber, witii which that country abounds. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Establishment of a junta — disturbance at Santiago — congi*ess caU' 
ed-^^omplaints as to the mode of election — measures of the con^ 
gress — it is overthrown by the Carreras — their administration 
-^Chili invaded from Peru — events ofthetoar — revolution in the 
government — treaty concluded-^-dissensions anions the patriots 
— success of the royalists — their authority re^estaolisheit — expe- 
dition of San JMartin — victory at Chacabaco — emancipation of 
the country — O^Higgins appointed director — expediticm frmn 
Peru — defeat of the patriots — victory of JUaypu — its effects-^ 
squadron under lord Cochrane — expedition to Peru — tear with 
the Araucanian Indians and Benevides — pira>cies of Benevides 
— resignation of O^Higgins — establishment of a new govem- 
ment-^-general Freyre chosen director — Chili affords further 
succour to Peru — its fleet blockades Calku) — its exploits — expe^ 
dition to Chiloe — state of the country-^conclusion, 

THE first revolutionary movement in Chili occurred in San- 
tiago, where the inhabitants, in July, 1810, compelled the cap- 
tain-general to resign, and count de la Conquista was appointed 
to succeed him, who favoured a revolution. He called together 
the most respectable land-holders, in September, 1810, to take 
into consideration the present condition of the country, and of 
Spain, and to decide on the measures proper to be adopted. The 
result was the creation of a junta, of which the count de la Con- 
quista was president. The junta determined on assembling a 
congress, and prescribed regulations for the choice of represen- 
tatives. The election in Santiago took place on the 11th of 
April, 1811, and a detachment of troops, under Don J. Figue- 
roa, was stationed in the square of the consulado to preserve or** 
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der. Thi9officer, although a Spaniard, had declared ia fitvour of 
the revolutioii, and was in the employ of the junta; jet^neverthe^ 
less, he had formed a faction agamst it, and availed himself of his 
situation, and of the Occasion to attempt to crush the revolution. 
A skirmish ensued between the troops that adhered to Figu^'oa, 
and those who remamed ^thful to the junta, in which fifty or sixty 
men were killed. The result was favourable to the popular 
cause, and the leading conspirators were seized and banished, ex- 
cept Figoeroa, who was executed. After thi^ the royal audien- 
cia was dissolved, and its powers vested m a new tribunaL 

The election of deputies to the congress was made according 
to the regulation of the junta^, which prescribed the number for 
each municipality, but not according to the populationt There 
was consequently little, equality in the representation of difierent 
towns, which occasioned' complaints and remonstrances. The 
three brothers, of the nanie of Carrera, sons of a wealthy land- 
holder in Santiago, joined in the clamours, and put themselves at 
the head of the disa^ected, of which the military of that city form- 
ed a part. The congress acknowledged the necessity of a re- 
formation in the representation, which being made, tranquillity 
was restored, and the congress resumed its session. It passed a 
decree declaring that all Spaniards who were dissatisfied with ^the 
new order of things, should leave the country within six months, 
in which period they nught dispose of their property and remove 
with all their effects. The congress also enacted many salutiuy 
laws for the reformation of the abuses of the old system ; the cur 
rates were to be paid from the public treasury, not by their pa^ 
rishioners ; the children of slaves bom in future were declared 
free, and the restrictions were removed from commerce r the an- 
cient law by which government disposed of places in the munici- 
palities, was abrogated, and it wSs provided that the members of 
the municipalities should be elected annually ; many useless offi- 
ces were abolished, and the salaries of others reduced. A manu- 
factory of fire-arms, and a military school, called artiUeria prac- 
llcay were established, and the powers of the junta prescribed. 

Notwithstanding these revolutionary measures, Abascal, the 
viceroy of Peru, remained on apparent terms of friendship with 
the new government. 

Encouraged by the success of their first attempt, the Carreras 
formed a plan for effecting a revolution, and placing themselves 
at the head of that government. And their connexion with the 
army, one being major in the grenadiers, and another captain in 
the artillery, facilitated the success of their enterprise. Having 
acquired an ascendancy over the troo|>s, and placing themselves 
at their head, on th6 15th of November, 1811, they compelled 
congress to depose the junta, and appoint three new members, of 
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wHoni J. M. Garrera was one. This junta, the offspring of vio-' 
fence and usurpation, immediately attempted to render itself ab- 
solute ; a new regiment of cavalry was formed, and 'J. M. Carre- 
ra placed at its head ; an<il having strengthened themselves suffi* 
ciently, on the 2d of D^ember they dissolved the congress. The 
junta now ruled without control, relying for its support entirely 
on the military, who were greatly devoted to the Cameras. 

Tlie administration of the Carreras occasioned opposition and 
^affection, which surrounded them with difficulties and dangers ; 
one cottsqpiracy against them was formed after another, four of 
vhich tiiey succeeded in suppressing* At length, to increase 
their embarrassments, tiiey quarrelled among themselves, and J. 
3ML Carrera withdrew from the government ; but a reconciliation 
having been effected, he resumed his former situation in October, 
1812. 

These dissensions and disorders in Chili induced the viceroy 
of Lima to send an. expedition against that country, under gene- 
ral Pareja, which early in the year 1813, attacked and took pos- 
session of the post of Talcahuano without resistance. From thi^ 
pkce he advanced to La Conception, 'where the garris<m declared 
in his favour, which increased his force to 4000 men. H^ march- 
ed towards ^e river Maule. 

To bppose Pareja, J. M. Carrera, leaving his brother, Juan 
Jose, in his place in the government, marched at the head of 
6000 men, and approached the royal army. On the night of the 
12th of Aprfl, 1S13, he sent a detachment of troops to surprise 
and attack die enemy in their encampment Thiis attack was 
successful, but not without great loss to the patriots. It however 
induced Pareja to retire to Chilian, where he erected fortifica*' 
tions for his security ; and the garrisons which he had left at Tal* 
cahuano and La Conception, yfete obliged to capitulate y but 
their commanders escaped to Peru. 

To free themselves from the influence of the Carreras, ihe junta 
sent Juan Jose Carrera to the army, and filled his place, so that 
it now consisted of J. A. Perez, A. Eyzaguirre, and M. Infante. 
They removed to the town of Talca^ear the seat of war, the bet- 
ter to direct its operations and watch over the safety of tiie coun- 
try. J. M. Carrera contmued to command the army, and go- 
verned without restraint over the country where his troops were 
stationed ; at length his conduct.and the devastations of Ms army 
so exasperated the people throughout the intendancy of La Con- 
ception, that they declared for the royalists. It was deemed ne- 
cessmy to remove from the command of the army a man who had 
tendered himself so obnoxious to the people. Carrera was ac- 
<M^ingly cKsplaced by the junta, and colonel O^Higgins f^ointed 
to succeed him, and colonel M'Kemia, 8ec<»id in command 
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the 24th of November, 1813. Carrera refused to relinquish thd 
commaod, but being abandoned by the army, he was compelted 
to yield, and on his way to Santiago, with his brother Luis, both 
were taken by a party of royahsts, and conducted to Chilian. . 

For neariy a year the Spanish forces remained at Chilian, and 
no important mihtaiy operations took place. On the death of 
their commander, Pereja, general Gainza arrived from Lama 
with re-enforcements, and^ took the command* On the 19th of 
March, 1814, Gainza attacked M^enna with one division of 
the Chilian army, encamped at El Membrillal, twelve miles from 
-Chilian, but was repulsed with loss ; and the next day O'Higgins, 
^o had come to the retief of M'Kenna, engaged the royal army 
with success, and it suffered severely. Not discouraged by these 
checks, Gainza resolved to march against Santiago, which was 
in a defenceless condition ; and advancing rapidly, the royalists 
crossed the Maule, and O'Higgjins pursuing them, encamped on 
the q>posite side of the river. In the night' O'Higgins crossed 
the river with his army without destroying his encampment, l^ 
which movement Gainza was completely deceived ; being so sur- 
prised in the morning at seeing an army before him, and an en- 
campment in his rear, which he supposed filled with troopsu 
he abandoned his plan and retired to the town of Taloa, which he 
had taken a few days before. O'Higgins opened a communica- 
tion with Santiago, and cut off that of Sie enemy with Chilian. 

The fall of Talca was attributed to the want of energy and 
courage in th^ junta, who lefl the town several days before the 
sqpproach of the enemy, and took off a part of the garrison for their 
own security. This occasioned a revolution ; the junta was de- 
posed, and the government entrusted to Don F. Lastra, governor 
of Valparaiso, who was styled supreme director. ,At this time, 
propositions for an accommodation were received froni the vice- 
roy of Lima, brought by captain Hillyar of the British frigate 
Phoebe, which induced Lastra to call a meeting of the principal 
inhabitants of Ss^itiago, which decided that the director should 
propose terms of capitulation to general Gainza. The result was 
a capitulation, on the 5th of May, whereby Gainza and his troops 
were to re-embark for Lima within two months, and to leave the 
places he then occupied, in the same state of military defence as 
he had found them. It was also stipulated, that the viceroy 
should acknowledge the government of Chili, and all the changes 
which had been made, and that Chili should send a certain num- 
ber of deputies to the cortes of Spain, as members of that body. 
Two colonels were deUvered by each party as hostages, anil4>eace 
was restored for a season. The only obj^t pf the Spani^ 
chiefs, however, seems to have been to gain nme and save their 
-my, as Gainza, under various pretences, refused to MS^ the ar* 
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tides of the treaty, and by this base expedient preserved his army 
until general Osorio arrived with re-enforcements from Lim'ti. 
, ^ The two Carreras having made their escape from Chilian, ex- 
erted all their influence to rouse their adherents, and form a party 
subservient to their ambition. By the assistance of their parti- 
sans, and by bribing th^ troops at Santiago, they deposed Lastra 
on the 23d of August, 1814, and re-established the junta. J. M. 
Carrera, M. M. XJrsua, and J. Urivo were the members. This 
revolution, effected by foirce and corruption, excited much indig- 
nation with the inhabitants of Santiago, not so much on account 
of attachm^t to Lastra, as from hosfiUty to the Carreras, and 
disapprobation of the means by which they had again placed 
themselves at the head of affairs. At the desire of the inhabitants, 
O'Higgins marched with his troops towards the capital. Some 
skirmishing took place between the troops of O'Higgins and those 
of Carrera, and when a decisive action was on the eve of being 
fought, and brethren engaged in the same cause, were about to 
shed each other's blood, a deputy arrived from the Spanish gene- 
ral, Osorio, with intelligence, that, Abascal, the viceroy of Lima, 
disapproved of the capitulation. This put an end to the civil war, 
and the imminent danger of the country induced O'Higgins to 
submit to 'the authority of the junta. Carrera, under pretence of 
newly organizing the army, dismissed such of the officers as he 
considered unfriendly to himself, many of whom happened to be 
the best officers in the service. This occasioned discontent ^ 
nmong the troops, which was followed by alarming desertions. 
Leaving'0'Higgins at the head of the anny, Carrera returned to 
Santiago. The Spanish general Osorio,. who had succeeded 
Gainza, advanced as far as Cachapual, at the head of 4000 men, 
and O'Higgins, being unable to oppose him, threw himself into 
Rancagua, 70 miles from Santiago. jSiege was immediately laid 
to the town, and an attack made on it, which lasted 36 hours. 
During the action, Carrera approached the town with re-enforce- 
ments, which induced Osorio to recross the river Cachapual, leav- 
ing 200 iuen to cover his retreat. But Carrera, instead of enter- 
ing the town, fell back on Santiago, when Osorio returned to the 
attack. Seeing no prospect of relief, and having lost two thirds 
of his men, O'Higgins resolved to evacuate the place, which he 
could only effect by opening a way through the lines of the ene- 
my. He was retiring towards the capital, but on learning that the 
Carreras were making no preparations for its defence, and only 
appeared to think of escaping, he changed his plan, and retreated 
in a different direction. Notwithstanding the Carreras had 1500 
troops under their command, they made no attempt to oppose the 
royalists or defend the capital, and their soUiers committed such 
.depredations on the inhabitants, that, becoming exasperated, tiiey 
Vol. n. .20 
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sent deputies to Osorio, inviting him to enter the capital, to re-es« 
tabliah order, and afibrd them protection. Great consternation 
now prevailed throughout Chili, and more than 2000 of its inha; 
bitants fled to Mendoza, in the province of Cuyo, one of the 
United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, bordering on Chili. J. 
M. Carrera also retired to that place with 600 troops. There 
being no army to oppose Osorio, he entered Santiago, and took 
possessic^n of Valparaiso, and all the principal towns vidthout op- 
position, and at the end of October, 1814, the Spanish authority 
was completely re-estabtished throughout Chili. Here, as well 
as in other parts of Spanish America, the inhabit^is became 
ihe victims of royal vengeance : arrests, imprisonments, po- 
nishments, and ImnishBients followed, and filled the country 
with terror, suffering, and horror. More than 100 patriots were 
exiled to the desert island of Juan Fernandez, 380 miles, firom 
tbecoa<st. 

For more than two years the royalists maintained their power 
in Chih, and governed with the greatest rigour, which produced 
general discontent.among the people, who, however, had no means 
of Growing off the yoke. At length, like the Israelites of old, they 
found a deliverer, who was raised up to rescue them from the 
hand of the oppressor, and liberate them from bondage; €rene- 
ral San Martin, governor of the neighbouring province of Cuyo,. 
conceived the noble design of emancipating Chili, and having 
spent a year in levying and disciplimng troops for the purpose, 
his army commenced its march in January, 1817 ; and by the 
most incredible exertions and perseverance, /crossed the lofly and 
rugged Andes, over frozen summits, along precipitous ledges, and 
through narrow and dangerous defiles, many of which were forti- 
fied by the enemy. These appaling difficulties, however, were 
overcome, but not vrithout the loss of some men, and several 
thousand mules and horses. The army consisted of two divi- 
sions, one commanded by Don E. Soler, and the other by O'Hig- 
gins, and occupied Aconcagua, Santarosa, and other places along 
the road which the royaUsts had abandoned, and concentrated 
their forces at Chacabaco, a position of diflicult access, overlook- 
ing the plain of San^osa, Uirough which the only road to Satia- 
go passes, which is distant only forty miles. Notwithstanding 
Sie strong position occupied by the enemy, San Martin did not 
hesitate to attack them without waiting for the arrival of peat of 
his troops and his artillery. The attack was made on the iik»o- 
ingof the 12th of Febrtiary, in the most spirited manner, and thetti<* 
emy was dislodged from his position, with 600 men killed, and about 
the same number made prisoners. The remainder of the royal- 
ists fled, and took refuse m the fortress of Talcahuano. Their cofl|- 
mander, and the captain-general of Chili, Marco, were aftenranb 
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taJcen near Yalpanudo. This victory tenmnated the campai^, 
and emancipated the country. San Martin proceeded to Santia* 
go, where a meeting of the principal inhabitants was cotivened, 
which elected him supreme director of Chili, which he declined, 
and the office was conferred on O'Higgms. The whole of Chili 
was again under the government of the patriots, except a few foi> 
tresses, oa5upied by the Spaniards. San Martin returned to Bue- 
nos Ayres to concert measures for an expedition into Peru, for 
the liberation of that country, leaving O'Higgins to reduce 
the places which still held out. Before this was effected^ the 
viceroy of Lima succeeded in throwhg iSOO men into the fortress 
of TaJcahuano,"^ which, in point of strength, will compare witli 
Gibraltar. 

Great exertions were now made to fit out a foVmidable expedi- 
tion against Peru, both by Buenos Ayres and Chili. The new 
levies made in Chili increased the liberating army to nearly double 
its number ; but time was required to discipline these raw troops. 
The want of transports was the principal cause which delayed 
. the expedition. "Aware of these preparations, and alarmed at the 
consequences of a victorious army in Peru, knowing the disposi- 
tion of the people to revolt, the viceroy resolved to decide the fate 
pf Peru in Chili, and by very great exertions, collected and em- 
barked 6000 men, commanded by Osorio, who were landed at 
Talcahuano. They immediately maixAed for the capital, intend- 
ing to overtake and engage O'Higgins before he could unite with 
San Martin. Being re-enforced by the garrison, and the inhabit- 
ants, Osorio had nearly 8000 men, with which he advanced ra- 
pidly through the country ; but before lie passed the Maule, the 
different divisions of the patriot forces had formed a junction, and 
San Martin appealing to the capital, its inb^ibitauts in the most 
patriotic manner, voluntarily stripped themselves of plate, and all 
utensils of silver, to supply the wants of the army. The moment 
the troops were inacondilion to take thefield,iSan Martin marched 
to meet the en6my, and coming up with him, a skirmishing com- 
menced, and was kept up for several days. On the 19th of March, 
1818, a more serious affkir took place. O'Higgins, with the ad- 
vance of the army, having attacked a part of the Spanish force, 
drove them back with precipitation, and pursued them into the 
streets of Talca. This forced back the whole of Ae Spanish 
afrAy, and discovered to Osorio that he had estimated too lightly 
the prowess of the patriot army and its general. He apprehend- 
ed that San Martin would attack him in the morning with all his 
force, and dreading the consequences, he resolved to select 2000 
of his best troops, and attempt to steal a victory by a night attack. 
Accordingly, about nine o'clock in the evening, when the right 
wing of the liberating army had taken its position for the night, 
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and &e left was in motion, the enemy rushed upon them in the 
most furious manner. The surprise and impetuosity of the attack 
threw the artillery into confusion, which communicated to the 
troops on their march, who, after a slight resistance, broke and 
dispersed, and all the efforts of their officers to rally them, were 
ineffectual. The right of the army continued the contest fpr 
some time, and retired in good order. One half of the army was 
dispersed, and nearly alt its baggage and artillery were lost. With 
what remained, San Martin retired to the deifile of Angulemu, on 
the route to Santiago, where he left the remains of his troops, 
and proceeded with the director to the capital, to rouse the 
inhabitants, and procure means for increasing and re-orga- 
nizing his army. Aramating proclamations were circulated 
through the country by San Martin and the director, and by 
the most incredible exertions, the army, after marching 240 
miles, in a few days presented a formidable frbnt on the plains 
of Maypu. 

Following up his advantage, Osorio marched with great cele- 
rity, and i A twelve days reached the banks of the Maypu. After 
some skirmishing on the 3d and 4th of Aprils on the 6th the roy- 
alists crossed the river, and the two armies came in sight of each 
other. Considerable mancEuvreing took place, each commander 
endeavouring to get the advantage of his opponent. San Mar- 
tin continued riding along the line^, and addressed each separate 
corps, infusing his o\mi animation, confidence, and spirit, into 
them ; whilst patriotic songs resounded through the aimy, by 
which means the enthusiasm of the troops was raised to the 
highest pitch. San Martin expected that Osorio would attack 
him, but perceiving that the enemy did not intend to make an 
attack that day, and seeing the ardour with which his army was 
inspired, he gave orders to prepare for action. The right, com- 
posed of infantry, was corhmanded by general Balcarce, and co- 
lonel Las Heras, and the infantry on the left was under colonel 
Alvarado ; a part of the artillery arid cavalry was ported on each 
wing, and with a strong reserve in the rear, under cplonel Quiii- 
tana. The army thus formed, advanced towards the enemy, 
who received them with a tremendous fire from his infantry and 
artillery, posted on a small eminence. This did not stop the pro- 
gress of the patriot army ; the enemy's cavalry made a charge 
upon them, who were met and driven back under their guns by 
the cavalry of the patriots. The action now became general 
along the whole line, and soon the fire was trem^idous and de- 
structive. £ach party displayed iequal obstinacy ; at length the 
line of the Independents begcui to vacillate, when the reserve was^ 
ordered up, and the whole returned to the charge with an impe-" 
tus, irresistible and overwhelming. So obstinate, however, was 
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the resistance of the enemy, that they were literally .pushed from 
the grouhd with the bayonets ; and the regiment of Burgos, 1200 
strong, the best troops of Spain, was not broken until repeated 
charges were made on it, led by San Martin in person. The 
contest was long and obstinate, continuing from noon until six 
in the evening ; never was a field more $harply contested, or a 
victory more decisive and complete. The entire Spanish army 
was destroyed ; its chief, with a few horsemen alone escaped, 
when they saw that the flay wa^ lost. The whole of the enemy^s 
baggage, military chests, artillery, and every thing belonging to 
the ^rmy, fell into the hands of the victors. Ikvo thousand of 
the enemy covered the field of battle, and 200 officers, and 3000 
rank and file were made prisoners. The patriots lost 1 000 killed 
and wounded. 

The capital, which, since the defeat of the army, had been co- 
hered with^loom, was now filled with joy and rejoicing; the 
sublime effusions of popular and patriotic feeling which were 
exhibited, cannot be described, nor even conceived by those 
who have never witnessed a similar scene. The people in 
transports of joy universally exclaimed, " at last the plains of 
J\laypu have sealed xmr independence,^^ while San Martin was 
hailed as the saviour of the country, and the master-spirit of the 
revolution. 

Great exertions were now renewed to prepare an expedition to 
Peru ; to c'oUect a well-disciplined army, and a sufficient imval 
force and transports for the expedition. The latter was attended 
with the most difficulty, and was the principal cause of delay. 
Lord Cochrane arrived in Chili, in November, 1818, and was 
immediately appointed commander in chief of the Chilian squad- 
ron. By great exertions, the fleet was rendered so efficient^ un- 
der the wonderfuF genius of Lord Cochrane, that it drove the 
Spanish from the Pacific, and in September, 1^8, attacked their 
shipping and batteries at Callao. Lord Cochrane proceeded 
from thence to Guayaquil, wher&-he captured a number of valua- 
ble Spanish ships, laden with timber ; from henoe he sailed to 
Talcahuano, on the frontier of Chili, where he took on board a 
detachment of troops, and proceeded for Valdivia, a town in the 
south, in the possession of the Spaniards, and strongly fortified. 
This town and district he captured on the 2d of Febniary, 1820, 
by a bold and. skilful combination of operations. The squadron 
returned to Valparaiso, where, on the 18th of August, 1820, the 
troops were embarked, and the expedition sailed for the libera- 
tion of Peru. An account of iti^ proceedings and success has 
been given in the history of the revolution in Peru. 

For three years the southern frontier of Chili was devastated ' 
by the hostilities of the Araucanian Indians, headed by Benavi- 
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. des, an outlaw and pirate. Benavides was a native of Quirikuep 
in the province of Conception, and served as a private in the pa- 
triot army during the first revolution. He became a sergeant 
of grenadiers, and finally deserted to the Spaniards^ at Membrilla, 
and subsequently at the action at that place, was made a prison- 
er ; but when conducting him to tlie court-martial to be tried, he 
made his escape, and continued in the service of the Spaniards 
until again taken prisoner, on the plains of Maypu. He was 
condemned to be shot as a deserter, and was supposed to have 
been killed ; but being only dreadfully woupded, he feigned to 
be dead, and was carried ofi*, and left with the dead bodies of 
others, shot at the same tune, and in the night crawled ^oflT to a 
cottage, where, being taken care of, he recovered. Afterwards 
he ofibred his services to San Martin to dissuade die Indians on 
the southern bank of Biobio, from the predatory war in which the 
Spaniards wished to engage them. .His services were^cceptedj 
and he was furnished with a conmiission and Tlocuments. But 
instead of attempting to persuade the Indians to remain peacea- 
ble, he went to Nicimiento, and offei-ed to Sanchez, the Spanish 
commander in that quarter, to prosecute the war on the southern 
frontier of ChiH, if he would confer on him the command. San- 
chez accordingly retired to Valdivia, and left Benavides as com- 
mander in chief on the whole of the southern frontier. This 
savage now commenced a war of desolation and blood, which per^ 
haps has never been surpassed. He laid waste every thing 
before him with fire and sword ; put all his prisoners to death, 
cutting the throat of an officer bearing a flag of truce^; he compell- 
ed the peasants to follow him on pain of death, and even women 
and children were often murdered to prevent their giving infor- 
mation of the route he had pursued, or the mountain in which 
his party had secreted themselves. His orders to the leaders of 
his guerrillas werfe written in blood, and executed with an exact- 
ness which showed the terror with which he had inspired the vile 
instruments of his cruelties and murders. , 

The €urmies of the republic were employed in Peru ; but the 
governor of the province of Conception defended the frontier as 
well as he was able against so ferocious an enemy. On the 26th 
of September, 1820, he was attacked on the river Laja by 300 
regulars, and some militia under general Alcazar, and was very 
hard pressed. At night Benavides sent a messenger, offering to 
spare the Uves of all who would surrender themselves unarmed. 
His men bein^ overcome with fatigue, and his ammunition nearly 
exhausted, Alcazar was obliged to accept these terms, and capitu- 
lated. His ofiicers were all immediately shot, and himself de- 
livered over to the Indians. 

At length this monster was defeated on the 27th of November, 
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1820 ; but still continued formidsible. The success of his pre- 
datory incursions, and'^the authority he had acquired over the 
Araucanieuis, led him to fancy himself a powerful monarch, and 
to increase his power for war, he attempted to establish a navy, 
yhe town of Arauco, the capital of the country of the Arauca- 
nian Indians is directly opposite the islia^d of St. Maria, where 
ships which have doubled Cape Horn, stop for refreshments, 
whicli gave him opportunities for surprising and capturing ves- 
sels. The first he captured was the ship Hero,^from the United 
States, and the second, the American brig Herselia, which an- 
chored in a small bay of the island of St. Maria, opposite to 
Arauco. The captain and crew of the Herselia were made pri- 
soners, pillaged of every thing they had, and compelled to engage 
in the sWvice of Benavides. He despatched one of his vessels 
to the island of Chiloe, and obtained from the Spanish authori- 
ties nine pieces of cannon, a quantity of ammunition, eleven Spa- 
nish officers, and twenty soldiers. The Sroyal cliiefs did not he- 
sitate to employ such a savage monster in making war on the pa- 
triots. Afler this, Benavides captured the EngUsh whale ship 
Perseverance, and the American brig Ocean, having on board 
several thousand stands of arms. He put' the captain of the 
Perseverance to death for attempting to escape, and a seaman 
who deserted he cut in pieces, and exhibited the mangled body 
as a warning to others. He compelled Ihe crews of these ves- 
sels to serve with his troops. 

In the month of October, 1821, a Chilian expedition proceed- 
ed agaihst Arauco, and its troops having defeated the Araucani- 
ans, commanded by one of Benavides' officers, the Indians set 
fire to the town and shipping, and fled to the woods, leaving every 
thing to be consumed which they could not carry away. The 
affairs of Benavides had now become desperate ; in December 
he offered to surrender himself and all his partisans to the In- 
tendant of Conception ; t)ut soo» after he embarked in a launch, 
and attempted to escape to one of# the soutl^em ports of Peru, 
but having sent a soldier- to swim ashore to look for water, 
the soldiers betrayed him, and he was arrested on the besM^h. 
He was tried, condemned^ and executed on the 23d of Februa- 
ry, 1822. f 

No iipportant events occurred in ChiU during the year 1822, 
as their army and navy were employed in Peru ; the Spanish au- 
thority was entirely overthrown in Chili ; the war with the Arau- 
canian Indians was at an end, and the Chilian squadron was tri- 
umphant on the ocean. On the 18th of November, the town of 
Valparaiso was visited by one of those dreadful convulsions of 
nature, to which this region is exposed. A considerable portion 
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of the town was laid in ruins bpr a tremendous eartliquake ; few 
houses were left standing, which were tenantable ; more than 
300 bodies were found among the ruins. In January, 1823, Lord 
Cochrane retired from th(& command of the Chilian navy, and on 
the 10th of the month, addressed a letter to the officers belongii^ 
thereto, in which he says, that by their united exertions, the naval 
power of the enemy in those seas had been annihilated, an^ that 
the commerce of the Pacific was every where carried on under 
the protection of the independent flag. 

O'Higgins had hitherto dontinued at the head of the govern- 
ment, as supreme director, but had become unpopular, and an 
opposition to his administration extensively prevailed. Among 
other things the director was charged with ha\'ing engaged in dis- 
graceful speculations. General Freyre, who wag at the head of 
the principal part of the military force, was among the opponents 
of the director, and every thing threatened a revolution in the 
government. O'Higgfns was sensible of the gathering storm 
which impended over him, and tq avoid its effects, or abate its 
violence, on the 28th of January, 1823, he called together the 
officers of the government, and authorities of the capital, to de- 
liberate on the state of affairs, and determine on the means of 
preserving the public tranquflUty. The result wa§, that the next 
day the director issued a decree, containing the abdication of his 
authority, which he resigned to a junta to be exercised provision- 
ally, until the national representatives could be assembled. The 
junta were Eyzaguirre, Infante, and Errazuris. This decree was 
read to the people, and O'Higgins himself proclaimed the esta- 
bUshment of the new government. He untied the riband, the 
badge of his office, and put it into the hands of the junta, who 
then took the oath of their new office. The new government 
appointed D. A. Vial,^minister of finance and war, and D. M. 
Egana, minister of state and marine. But notwithstanding the 
resignation of the director, general Freyre who arrived at Valpa- 
raiso not long after/ at the head of a considerable army, ordered 
him arrested and iiftprisoned. A resolution in the government 
took place ; the administrative junta decreed by O'Higgins was 
overthrown, and a provisional government estabUshed ; general 
Freyre was appointed director. The last of March, 1823, a 
statute was published, providing for the assembUng of a su- 
preme congress, to frame a constitution, and until one was 
formed and adopted, the constitution of 1818, except such pro- 
visions as were abrogated or altered by this act, was to form the 
basis of the government. The act' provided that the provisional 
government within thhty days from its establishment, should issue 
warrants for the election of representatives to congress, which 
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should meet within two months thereafler ; it also fixed the basis 
of population of the districts, and the ratio of representation, 
which was one deputy to 15,000 inhabitants. 

The expedition under San Martin, against Peru, was complete- 
ly successful ; the country was liberated from the authority of 
Spain, and a government established, and San Martin returned 
to Chili, in October, 1822. But almost immediately after he 
left Peru, the new govornmentwas involved in dissensions, which 
threatened the destruction of all the fruits of the glorious expedi- 
tion from Chili,-directed by the illustrious San Martin., In June 
following, the Spanish general, Canterac, re-entered Lima, and 
the patriots took refuge in Callao, the revolution in Peru being 
thus speedily teminated, and the royal authority re-estabUshed. 
These disastrous events in Peru induced the Liberator, Bolivar, 
who had recently brought the war to a conclusion in the southern 
provinces of Colombia, to resolve on proceeding to Peru with a 
considerable force. The government of Chili offered again to 
send an auxiUary force for the prosecution of the war in Peru. 
Accordingly, their navy, with some troops, were placed under 
the command of Bolivar. After the annihilation of the royal ar- 
my, and the emancipation of Peru, in ISM, a, part of the ChiUan 
fleet was generously placed at the disposal of the Peruvian go- 
vernment, for the investment of Callao, which place the royalists 
then possessed. 

Notwithstanding all the disorders and civil wars whiph have 
prevailed%i Chili, it is entitled to the honour, not only of main- 
taining its own independence, but of having fitted out two expe- 
ditions, and afforded important assistance for the emancipation 
of Peru, and for the support of the revolution in that coun- 
try. For the last two years, intelligence from ChiU has been 
scanty and obscure ; some progress seems to have been made 
in maturing a system of government, and in consoUdating the 
republic. 

The new government has adopted some salutary laws, and 
among otliers, an act, in June, 1823, for the entire abolition of 
slaveiy. It declares all persons bom in the territories of the re- 
public, all who tread the soil of Chili, and all who have been 
slaves, to be free from thq passing of the act, and entitled to the 
rights of citizens. 

The Spanish power is annihilated in Chili, and no important 
military events have taken place since the overthrow of 0*Hig- 
gins' administration. Froyre, the director, fitted out an expe(fi- 
tion against the island of Chiloe, the only place in the possession 
of the royalbts, in 1824, which was unsuccessful. The naval 
force of Chili has been principally employed in the siege of Cal- 
lao, and has performed some heroic exploits ; fifty men in boats 
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entered the harbour, and burnt and destro3^d six vessels, includ 
ing the Spanish frigate, Yenganza; and at another time 125 
men, in boats, attacked five of the enemy's vessels in tiie har- 
bour, one of twenty guns, and captured and carried off three of 
them, and burnt the other two. 

The dissensions and passions of the revolution appear to have 
subsided in Chili, and the public sensibility to be tranquillized. 
During the year 1825, a congress was in session, which fnutfed 
a constitution of government, that has gone into operation with- 
out occasioning civil dissensions or open oppo^l'ion. We have 
not seen this instrument, but it is to be presumed that its form 
and fundamental principles are similar to those of the other south- 
ern republics. General Freyre is stiH at the head of the govern- 
ment, in which no revolution has taken place since the spring of 
1823. He bears the title of supreme director. In November, 
1825, a squadron, consisting cf seven vessels of war, and a num- 
ber of 'transpprts, with 3500 troops on board, under the command 
of the director lumself, sailed from Yalparaiso destined against 
the Spanish establishment at Chiloe. On the 14th of January, 
an action was fought by the Chillian forces and the Spanish 
troops, which resulted*in the defeat of the latter, without much 
loss on either side. The day following the troops and the gar- 
rison of the Spanish establishment at Chiloe, surrendered to 
Freyre. Spsiin has now no establishment in South America ; 
her flag,no longer waves in any part of the continent of America. 
Although Chili has suffered severely from the revolutfon, she is 
less burdened with debt than ^me of the other republics. The 
amount she has boirowed in England, is 4,666,000 dollars. The 
immense product of her mines, and an unrestricted commerce 
will soon enable the republic to discharge its foreign debts. 

Chili maintains friendly relations with the other independent 
states in the south, and its independence has been acknow 
lodged by the United States and Great Britain. Mr. Allen has 
resided there for several years as minister for the ITriited States, 
JMid it is supposed that a treaty has been concluded between the 
Chillian government and that of the United States, although it 
has not yet transpired. On the 21st day of October, 1822, a 
treaty was concluded between Chili and Colombia, by wliich the 
two republics form a perpetual union, league, and confederacy, 
guarantee each other's independence, and bind themselves not 
to enter in any treaty with Spain to the prejudice of their inde- 
pendence, or yield any tribute or indemnity to Spain for the loss 
of her supremacy. This treaty also provided for the appoint- 
ment by the contracting parties of plenipotentiaries to a general 
congress to be held at Panama or some other central place. 
This treaty was ratified by Colombia on the 12th of July, 1823. 
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1S26. Chili.continnes tranquil. No prospect appears of its ever 
falling again under the sceptre of a foreign power, which, for 
three centuries, has spread the dark shades of a bigoted and 
gloomy despotism over the fairest and richest portions of the 
globe. Happily for |he new world, and for the cause of free- 
dom, that despotism is overthrown in America, and as, if recoil- 
ing on itself, it now seems about to expire at home in the ago- 
nies of its own infliction. . . 



END OF VOLUME H. 
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